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PREFACE. 



The true dignity of man consists in the 
rectitude of his conduct, and the cultivation of 
his mind, and these are, in some degree, de- 
pendent on each other. Right thinking will 
tend to promote right acting. By judicious 
management on the part of instructors, the 
young may be taught to think and to reason, 
at every step of their progress, and in every 
branch of their education. But it is obvious, 
that for this purpose some branches of edu- 
cation are better calculated than others ; and 
perhaps it may be affirmed, that nothing more 
directly conduces to intellectual improve- 
ment, than an analysis of speech and the 
principles of thought. The mind, accustomed 
to this kind of investigation, acquires an 
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VIU PREFACE. 

acuteness and a power of discrimination, 
which it readily applies to every subject ; and 
when these are acquired, nothing that is in- 
teresting can be regarded with indifference. 
To produce, as far as possible, an effect so 
desirable on the minds of the young, has been 
the aim of the author in the following pages. 
The work now submitted to the Public is 
not the result of untried speculation, but is an 
outline of a course of instruction, which the 
author has been accustomed to deliver to his 
pupils, with the greatest success. For more 
than twenty-five years, he has been engaged 
in teaching the EngUsh language ; and about 
sixteen years ago, having delivered lectures 
publicly, on Ehetoric and Belles Lettres, he 
was led to perceive the importance of in- 
structing the young of both sexes^ in the art 
of composition. Since that time, his attention 
has been chiefly directed to this object ; but 
he soon discovered, that in teaching the young 
to compose, it was necessary also, to teach 
them to think; and consequently to make 
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them acquainted with the nature of the hu- 
man mind. 

In doing this, he has experienced difficulty 
and inconvenience with regard to books ; trea- 
tises on the subjects, to which he directed the 
attention of his pupils, being, for the most 
part, too voluminous, and too abstruse, for 
general utility. Verba] observations were not 
always remembered, even by those who were 
the most desirou^of being informed. It was 
therefore desirable to have a work, in which a 
series of observations on these subjects should 
be combined, and that it should be so concise, 
as to render the study of Composition com- 
patible with due attention to other branches 
of education. Among the numerous public- 
ations already in existence, the author sought 
in vain for a work of this description, and has 
therefore attempted to supply the deficiency, 
by that now offered to the Public. 

His original intention was simply to put 
together in a didactic form, for the use of liis 
own pupils, the general principles of Reason- 
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ing and Composition; but supposing that 
other teachers might choose to avail them- 
selves of his labours, and that persons no 
longer studying under a master, might wish 
to improve, or at least to amuse themselves, 
by reading such a work, he was induced to 
give it to the world in its present form. 

The character of the work is, generally 
speaking, philosophical, but not of so profound 
a nature, as to startle even those to whom the 
word " philosophy'* is alarming ; nor are any 
of the discussions of such a length, as to prevent 
either tlie busy or the idle, if they read at all, 
from perusing them. 

The author believes with Cowper, that 



« 



It is the sad complaint, and almost true, 
Whatever we write, we bring forth nothing new." 



and he has few pretensions to originality. 
To be useful, rather than to be original, has 
been his aim ; but if he has not presented to 
his readers any new thoughts, he hopes it 
will be found, that he has placed old ones in 
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a new light ; or so grouped them together, as 
to give them an air of novelty. He has en- 
deavoured to profit by the sentiments of the 
various authors, to whose works he has had 
access, and has not scrupled, on some occasions, 
to use even their language; but he is not 
conscious of having servilely followed any 
one: his desire has been to appropriate the 
motto, " I think for myself Some observ- 
ations on Education, with an explanation of 
the Author's method of teaching, Avill be 
found in the Introduction. It is therefore 
unnecessary to say any thing farther here. 
He is fully aware, that the work now offered 
to the Public has many imperfections ; and, 
that notwithstanding his anxiety to promote 
the improvement of the rising generation, he 
may fail in his attempt ; but even should the 
Public reject his proffered services, it cannot 
deprive him of the satisfaction resulting from 
the consciousness of having well intended. 

London, 
January^ 18^3. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



On the importance of education it is unnecessary to 
enlarge. Men in every age, and in every country, 
have evinced their sense of its importance, by be- 
stowing upon it such attention, as the circumstances 
in which they have been placed, and the d^ree of 
civilization which they have attained, have enabled 
them to bestow. Education is, indeed, the grand 
engine, on which, as it is well or ill conducted, the 
prosperity or ruin of empires ultimately depends. 

The subject has been ably and variously treated, 
and cannot, perhaps, admit of much that is new, even 
in the mode of illustration ; but though new objects 
may not be introduced, those that have been already 
seen may probably be placed in new attitudes, or ex- 
hibited from different points of view. Should a man, 
for more than twenty years, have had his attention 
directed to one object, he must have beheld it with 
great indiiferenee, if he has discovered nothing that 
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XVIU INTRODUCTION. 

has escaped the notice of other observers. A few re- 
marks on Education may not then be improper, and 
I trust will not be unacceptable ; and as that philo- 
sophy, which is built on the firm basis of inductive 
reasoning, is found to stand fast, when the fabric of 
the theorist lies a scattered ruin, I may venture the 
more boldly to offer observations, which are the re- 
sult, not of speculation, but of experience. 

Education, in the most extensive sense of the term, 
includes whatever has a tendency to bring to tl\e 
greatest perfection, of which they are susceptible in 
the present state, those bodily and mental powers 
which nature has conferred on man. Considering it 
in this view, we should probably find, that no people^ 
whether barbarous or polished, were ever known 
entirely to neglect it. But what is, or has be^ 
termed education, must ever vary with the state of 
society. Whilst men are in a rude state, their at- 
tention is chiefly directed to improve themselves in 
such exercises of the body, as may render them most 
eminent in the chase or in the fight; but when they 
have attained a higher degree of refinement,, educa- 
tion consists more particularly in the cultivation of 
the mind. 

It is the dictate of common sense, confirmed by 
the testimony of the voyager and traveller, that even 
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savages, who have scarcely sufficient skill to erect 
themselves a hut, as a protection from the inclemency 
of the weather, soon discover the importance of com- 
municating to their offspring a knowledge of such 
practices as necessity teaches them to adopt, and ex- 
perience convinces them are advantageous. 

The son, thus profiting by the experience of the 
sire, uses it as the foundation of farther experiment; 
and, as &cts and observations gradually accumulate, 
arts are formed. The practice of every art must 
precede the learning of it by rules, or even the exist- 
ence of those rules by which it is afterwards taught ; 
and though, in an advanced state of society, rules fa- 
cilitate the progress of a learner, it is probably owing 
to their number, and the too great reliance which is 
frequently placed on them, that, especially in the 
imitative arts, we then perceive so little originality. 

Of the antideluvian world little is known ; the only 
narrative of their existence, and their deeds, is con- 
tained in the Volume of Inspiration, and that narrative 
is extremely brief. There, however, we learn that 
thie Supreme Being, to a certain extent, made him- 
self known to men ; that he gave them precepts for 
the r^ulation of their conduct to himself, and to 
one another; and enjoined the duty of teaching 
these to theii* children. We perceive, too, that, 
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XX INTRODUCTION. 

whether in consequence of supernatural assistance, 
or of that necessity which has been justly styled 
the parent of invention, some arts were known, the 
existence of which implies a state of society by no 
means barbarous, and would lead us to infer, that 
attention to education was coeval with the existence 
of mankind. "^ 

When after the Deluge, the human race, were again 
distinguished by tribes and nations, the Egyptians 
seem to have made a conspicuous figure ; and among 
them education flourished. We are not, indeed, 
ftimished, either by sacred or profane history, with ' 
many particulars concerning the branches of learning 
that were cultivated, or the mode of instruction that 
was employed ; but from many facts, both in the his- 
tory of the Jews and of the Greeks, we have reason 
to believe, that their attainments were by no means 
inconsiderable. The most eminent of the Grecian 
philosophers travelled to Egypt in search of know- 
ledge. 

The Chaldeans, the Babylonians, the Persians, 
and other ancient nations of the East had, even in 
early times, attained to eminence in some branches of 
philosophy. Xenophon gives an account of the man- 
ner in which the youth of Persia were educated : and 
from this, it appears to have been a matter of such 
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consequence, that it was regulated by the state ; but 
its object seems to have been less the cultivation of 
the mental, than of the bodily powers. 

Every one, who is even slightly acquainted with 
the histories of Greece and Rome, must know the 
importance which these states attached to the edu- 
cation of the young. There is, however, one remark- 
able difference between the education of ancient and 
of modem nations, which can scarcely fail to strike 
the mind of the most careless observer, — that is, in 
the extent of its application. Previously to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, slavery was common to all 
nations. How eminent soever individuals possessing 
rank and fortune might, be in learning or philosophy, 
the great body of the people were sunk in the grossest 
ignorance, and degraded by the most childish super- 
stition ; their minds wa^ uninformed, and their 
conduct was immoral. To ameliorate their condition, 
to raise them to that rank which the Author of their 
nature intended, to elevate their minds above seeking 
enjoyment in sensual gratifications alone, to teach 
them to be just and temperate here, and to aspire to 
a glorious immortality hereafter, were only to be 
effected by that system, the morality of which is not 
less pure than its doctrines are sublime and simple. 
As this religion strongly inculcated the necessity of 
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imparting information to the youug, its votaries, wil- 
ling to evince their gratitude for the blessings they 
enjoyed, gladly obeyed its precepts, and knowledge 
was thus more widely difiEiised. 

Happy had it been for the human race, had this 
pure system of religion and morals remained uncor- 
rupted ; but before many centuries had elapsed, its 
simplicity was lost ; its professed teachers, instead of 
Inlying their minds to the acquisition of knowledge, 
gave themselves up to indolence and ease ; Supersti- 
tion again usurped the throne of Truth, and a long 
period succeeded, which, fix)m the absence of intel- 
lectual light, has been justly denominated the Dark 
Ages. At this time the only knowledge among the 
nations of Europe was confined to the cloister or the 
cell, and even there it was in so low a state, that it 
was not uncommon for a dignitary of the church to 
be unable to write his own name. 

At length, however, the light of knowledge b^an 
to dawn on our benighted race ; reason resumed that 
sway which she seemed to have resigned ; the Reform- 
ation and the art of printing appeared together, and 
the introduction of the latter, by afPording so great a 
facility to the diffusion of knowledge, has given just 
cause to hope, that mankind can never again sink into 
a state so deplorable as that firom which they have 
emerged. 
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Of all arts, the art of printing claims the pre- 
eminence, for the advantages it affords in the ready 
and extensive circulation of learning and science 
among mankind ; and since its invention, the benefits 
of education have been more extensively enjoyed. 
Wherever the light bf truth has diffiised its beams^ 
the rights of men have been more clearly seen, and 
more justly regarded; and where to the poor the 
Gospel has been preached, there to them also has 
general knowledge been more freely imparted. Biit 
among the nations generally called Christian, there is 
an amazing difference in point of education; and upon 
a fair comparison, we should probably find that in 
this, as in many other respects, the first place is occu- 
pied by the British empire. 

From this cursory view of the state of learning 
among ancient and modern nations, it must appear, 
that in all parts of the world, witii the history of which 
we are acquainted, in proportion as men were en- 
lightened, in like proportion did they appreciate the 
benefits of a good education. Let us now consider 
the state of education in tiiis country. 

The first part of the education of all ranks is nearly 
the same. -A boy is first taught to read and to spell 
his own language ; and it is now common to make him 
slightiy acquainted with Ei^lish grammar. He next 
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proceeds to the study of Latin, to the acquisition of 
idiich five or six year» are almost exclusively devoted ; 
except that) during the same period, he generally 
learns something of writing, arithmetic, and geography. 
In addition to these attainments, we frequently find a 
knowledge of the first principles of Greek, when the 
youti) is thought sufficiently qualified for entering a 
college or university. Here two or three years more 
are spent in the reading of these dead languages ; 
afler which, supposing his course of education to be 
what is considered a complete one, he usually studies 
some branches of philosophy, and acquires a know- 
ledge of mathematics. It is probable, too, that during 
this period his attention may be directed to some of 
the mode^ languages, and to polite literature, as well 
as to music, painting, and such manly exercises as are 
considered characteristic of a gentleman ; and pro- 
vided his circumstances or his inclination lead him to 
the choice of a profession, his attention is then almost 
entirely devoted to the peculiar branches of learning 
or of science, in which that profession requires him 
to excel. 
I To such a course of education few objections can 

be made, and I have no inclination to detract firom 
the merits of a system, by following which so many 
in this island have attained the highest point of literary 
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or philosophic fitme. There are, however, some 
things, in which it appears to me to be deficient, and 
these I shall take the liberty of submitting to the con- 
sideration of the reader* 

The language of a country may be said to be the 
most durable monument of its glory; and the lan- 
guage of Britain, like that of Ghreece and Rome, may, 
perhaps, remain to teU to future generations what 
Britain has been, when almost every other vestige of 
British genius shall have been swept away. The 
language of a people, is that in which they think, 
and by which they obtain almost every idea they 
possess, except such as are obtained through the 
medium of the senses ; it is also the means of com- 
munication in every interchange of human thought, 
fix>m the lowest species of conversation, to the highest 
flights of g^us, as displayed by the historian, the 
philosopher, the orator, or the poet* Is it not then 
to be regretted, that what is of such importance is 90 
little regarded in the education of British youth ? and 
that so many precious years should be spent in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of languages, nowhere spoken, 
and which, when students leave the University, will, 
perhaps, be totally laid aside, and consequently for- 
gotten ; whilst that which must be employed in their 
daily intercourse with the world, is left to be acquired 
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wholly by the ear, without any study of its principles 
or peculiarites ? It is absurd to tell us, that by study- 
ing the principles of one language, we become ac- 
quainted with those of another : the most eminent 
critics in ancient learning that ever graced the British 
isles, have shewn themselves so grossly ignorant of 
English grammar, that when they wrote in their na- 
tive language, a page of their writings could scarcely 
be found wholly free from grammatical errors. From 
the earliest period of our literary career, we are 
taught to regard the languages of Gireece and Rome 
as models of perfection, whilst our own is represented 
as a jargon of ill-consorted terms, scarcely entitled to 
the name of a language. The excellence of these 
languages I do not deny ; nor is it surprising, that 
our &thers, at the revival of learning, when our native 
tongue was much less perfect than it has since become, 
should have set so high a value on languages, that 
qpened up to them such sources of knowledge and 
del%ht; but we seem to have overlooked, or to have 
forgotten thp means, by which these languages sJb- 
tained their superiority. Language becomes insen- 
sibly refined by the refinements of the peqple by whom 
it is i^ken ; but much may also be done to give it a 
polish, by exertions directed to that end. Permit me 
then to ask, was it by studying the languages of other 
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natkmsy that the Greeks and Romans succeeded so 
well in polishing their own ? or may we hope to im- 
part to ours a high degree of that refinement, which 
we so justly admire in others, whilst it ceases to be 
an object of our particular attention ? 

It must indeed be granted, that a much greater 
portion of time is now appropriated to this study 
than was once bestowed on it, but there is still much 
room left for improvement; and I believe it could be 
shewn, that what is wanting might be introduced, 
without retrenching, or even abridging, any thing 
truly useful in the usual system. 

The possession of reason eminently distinguishes 
the human race from inferior animals, and enables 
them not only to maintain a sovereign sway over evefjr 
part of animated nature^ but to ihake even the inani- 
mate subservient to their will. As the whole species 
are elevated by this divine principle, the individnak 
of the species are raised above one another, in pro- 
portion as it is cultivated, and has attained perfection. 
So great, indeed, is the baiefit resulting fix)m the 
well-regulated exercise of this faculty, . that the pos- 
sessor not only judges more accurately than others^ 
of what is before him, but firom the just conclusions 
which the habit of reasoning enables him to draw 
firom the &cts with which he is acquainted, he dlai 
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seems to the less discerning, to be endowed with some- 
thing like a spirit of prophecy. 

Sm^y, then, a faculty so useful, and so ennobling, 
should by all be cultivated with the greatest care. But 
a little reflection wiU convince any one, who is at all 
acquainted with the subject, that in the ordinary 
modes of education, this important faculty is ahnost 
entirely neglected, whilst the attention of parents and 
teachers is exclusively devoted to the improvement of 
memory. Memory, it is true, is of great utility, and 
preserves materials for exercising the other powers of 
the mind; but will the understanding of that person 
be greatly benefited, who, in learning languages, is 
taught merely to remember words, without being led 
to consider their nature, their connection with human 
thought, their being necessary to its very existence ; 
fmd to discriminate the nice shades of difierence in 
their significations, by which they are rendered capa- 
ble of delineating with the utmost precisiop, every 
possible variety and combination of sentiment, of 
mArlcing the various peculiarities of character, and of 
narrating every occurrence that takes place. 

Nothing has been more generally admitted than 
the importance of historical information ; and certainly 
ite importance has never been over-rated, for there 
is» perb^s, no art, sd^ice, or profession in which 
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a man can engage, in which he will not find an ac- 
quaintance with the facts contained in history of great 
utility. But here also it is undeniable, that the soli- 
citude of those who are engaged in the educaticm of 
the young, is oft^i much greater about their remem- 
bering the fiu^s or events recorded, than about their 
forming a just estimate of their consequence. 

Should a young person, in reading an account of 
any statesman, philosopher, or hero, be required 
merely to remember the age and country in which he 
lived, together with a few of the principal actions and 
occurrences of his life; would his mind be equally 
benefited as if he were, at the same time, led to trace 
the steps by which the individual in question had been 
induced to the perfomiance of such an action, the na- 
ture of the action itself, as moral or immoral, with all 
the consequences which, to himself or society, seemed 
to result from it? Here the answer is easy. It may, 
however, be remarked, that whilst the cultivation of 
the judgment is thus warmly recomm^ided, it is not 
meant that memory should be neglected; cm the con- 
trary, it may be affirmed, that where the understanding 
is thus engaged, the memory is likely to prove most 
correct and most tenacious ; for it is a truth incontro- 
vertible, that what is best understood, will ever be 
most easily remembered. 
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It is notorious, that, in learning arithmetic, a 
branch of education in which the judgment might, 
and should be particularly employed, the cultivation 
of this faculty is shamefully neglected. It is by no 
means uncommon to find a boy of good natural ability, 
capable, by given rules, of answering any ordinary 
question in arithmetic, without being able to assign a 
reason why, when he has added one line of figures 
and found the amount, he should carry a certain num- 
ber to the next. 

It might easily be shewn, that in teaching various 
other branches, the same want of attention to the 
right direction and improvement of the reasoning 
powers is perceptible, but the instances already given 
may, perhaps, sufiice. From these remarks it will 
appear, that my objections do not apply so much to 
the things taught, as to the manner of teaching them ; 
and indeed it must be owned, that those who obtain 
such a course of instruction, as may be had at the 
schools and universities in this island, are blamable 
for their own want of attention, if they do not acquire 
almost every thing really useful in life : for though in 
the early part of their studies, the improvement of 
their reasoning powers may be too much neglected, 
it is obvious, that when so far advanced as to engage 
in any branch of moral or physical science, no pro- 
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ficienoy can be attained without calling these powers 
into exercise. To those who are desirous of seeing 
human nature brought to as high a pitch of perfection 
as the present state wiU admit, it is, however, a matter 
of regret, that the cultivation of these powers is de- 
ferred till so late a period ; and that, in the kind of 
education given to far the greater proportion of the 
higher, and middle ranks of society, it is wholly 
neglected. 

There are, indeed, few even of the most simple 
things that are learned, in which a judicious in- 
structor may not teach his pupil to reason; and 
children are capable of exercising and improving this 
&culty much earlier than people in general are aware : 
but it cannot escape the observation of the discerning, 
that a profession, on the exertions of which so much 
of the happiness of mankind depends, is too frequently 
followed by persons totally inadequate to the im- 
portant task. Many parents, too, who have been but 
indifferently educated themselves, acquire in business 
such fortunes, as enable them to give their children a 
more liberal education, and being incompetent to 
judge, are often deceived by vain pretenders. Be* 
sides, there is ^fashion in education, as well as in 
other things, and how unimportant soever certain 
things that are fashionable may be, they must be 
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learned by those who will not be unfashionable, and 
are learned also by others from mere ignorance of 
their inutility. 

I cannot dismiss this part of the subject without 
observing, that besides that want of attention to the 
improvement of reason which I have endeavoured to 
point out, we too often neglect the opportunities that 
occur of instilling good principles, and of inculcating 
the necessity of amiable dispositions. One important 
object of education is to fit men for the performance 
of those duties to which they are respectively called 
as rational, religious, and social beings; and it will 
readily be admitted, that in their social capacity 
nothing can have a greater influence on theh- happi- 
ness, than the possession and exercise of right prin- 
ciples and good dispositions. Accomplishments, 
which have the efiect of making us easy in our 
manners, are certainly worthy of regard ; but whilst 
we admire a fair exterior, and an easy address, we 
should be chiefly solicitous that these are the result 
of kind affections, and a real desire of promoting the 
happiness of others. These observations are chiefly 
applicable to the education of the male sex. I shall 
now take the liberty of pointing out a few things in 
the education of females. 

Those who have attended to the history of civil 
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society, must have observed how very difiPerently women 
have been treated, in the different stages of that pro- 
gress which mankind usually make from rudeness to 
refinement. At one period we see them treated with 
little kindness, subjected to perpetual drudgery, not 
only in the management of their domestic concerns, 
but in the cultivation of the fields, and in all those 
labours which in a more advanced state, are considered 
as peculiarly belonging to men; whilst the latter 
spend their time in sloth and indolence, except when 
roused to exertion in hunting or in war. At another 
period their condition is considerably ameliorated: 
they are less subjected to bodily labour; they are 
treated with a greater degree of deference ; and they 
occasionally attain considerable influence in society ; 
but it is not till men have experienced the sweets o( 
social life, and have made much progress in arts and 
sciences, that they may be said to be emancipated 
from slavery, and admitted to the firee enjoyment of 
those privileges to which reason informs us, that they 
have an undoubted right The intercourse which then 
takes place, produces a reciprocal influence ; the man- 
ners of the men are softened and refined, as theypartake 
of the softness and refinement of the female character ; 
whilst those of the women become more dignified and 
commanding, in proportion as they are assimilated to 
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the peculiarities of the male. Such may be consi- 
dered as the present state of society in this country ; 
and a due attention to this circumstance will be found 
useful, in determining how far the present system of 
female education is fitted to accomplish the end in 
view. 

It may be laid down as a general position, that in 
civilized life the education and the maimers of women 
give a tone to the general manners of society, and 
extend in their efiects even to future generations. 
Man is an imitative being, and is almost entirely the 
creature of habit For several of his earliest years, 
women are his constant guardians and instructors. 
The mind is then most susceptible of impressions; 
and in proportion as the mother is more or less qua- 
lified, 

** To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enliyening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast :" 

Or, to descend fi-om the regions of poetry, in propor- 
tion as she is capable of answering, in a simple and 
satisfactory manner, the questions put by the child 
respecting the causes, the nature, the uses, and the 
effects of the various objects and occurrences that 
attract his notice ; in proportion as she is capable of 
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exciting or directing the natural principles of his 
mind ; and in proportion as she is capable, by the 
proper exercise of reason and of religious principle, 
of forming and regulating his temper and dispositions ; 
in^ like proportion we may generally estimate the 
strength or the weakness of character in the future 
man. It is not meant, however, that from this rule there 
are no exceptions; on the contrary, it is well known 
that some of the most manly and elevated characters, 
have originated in circumstances the most unpro- 
pitious; but those who have considered the beneficial 
effects of early discipline, wiU feel little inclination to 
trust to chances so uncertain. 

Admitting, then, that female education is attended 
with effects so highly important, let us briefly examine 
in what that education usually consists. In common 
with the other sex, the attention of females is first 
directed to the reading of their native language ; but 
every lover of excellence will join with me in re- 
gretting, that comparatively so few bestow the neces- 
sary pains in acquiring an accomplishment, at once so 
elegant and so useful ; for surely a piece of fine com- 
position never appears to so great advantage, as when 
well pronounced by a female voice. 

Almost every individual, above the lowest orders in 
society, is now taught French : to some this is neces- 
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«ary; to others it is not: but without entering into 
any discussion on the subject, allow me to remark, 
that were the principles of our own language suffi- 
ciently understood, before engaging in this study, the 
French language might be learned more advantage- 
ously in a fourth part of the usual time ; and we 
should be saved from an absurdity, which those who 
are conversant in. the business of education have 
cause too frequently to witness, — that of a young lady 
spending several years in learning French, without 
being able to spdll English. However trite the senti- 
ment of the poet, I cannot avoid introducing it here, — 

" Let all the foreign tongues alone, 
Till you can read and spell your own," 

The charms of music have been universally felt and 
acknowledged ; and where a yoimg lady discovers any 
talent for it, it ought by all means to be cultivated. 
It has a tendency to improve the taste; and is at the 
same time an accomplishment by which the possessor 
can not only give pleasure to her friends, but is en- 
abled to soothe the hours of solitude, when circum- 
stances preclude the enjoyment of society. 

Dancing, besides being a healthful and enlivening 
exercise, gives a peculiar grace and elegance to the 
carriage ; it does not require the penetration of Pope 
to discover, that 

** Thoee move easiest who have learned to dance.** 
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The labours of the pencil or of the pallet very 
generally forrii a part of female education ; and cer- 
tainly the cultivation of the arts of drawing and paint- 
ing ought to be encouraged as producing various 
and important advantages. Where domestic duties 
do not occupy a great proportion of the time, these 
arts open a source of unceasing enjoyment, and be- 
sides their general influence, in refining the taste of 
the person employed in them, they qualify her for 
beholding the beauties of nature, with a more dis- 
cerning, more delighted eye. 

Without a knowledge of geography, history would 
cease to be interesting; and without a knowledge of 
arithmetic, few things could be well understood, as 
almost all our ideas of distance, of time, of magnitude, 
and of proportion, depend on the science of numbers. 

These, with such arts as are necessary for the 
management of domestic affairs, comprehend the 
usual range of female studies ; and it is not my intent 
tion to object to the utility of any branch that has 
been enumerated. I would simply put the question 
to every inteUigent and thinking reader, whether such 
branches, as they are usually taught, are calculated 
to answer what ought to be the object of all education ; 
whether any one of them, with the exception of arith- 
metic, is fitted to exercise the reasoning powers, and 
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to improve the person engaged in them in correctness 
of thinking; and whether they are capable of impart- 
ing that general knowledge which will enable a female 
to discharge the important duties at which I have 
already hinted. 

Beauty of countenance, and elegance of form are 
powerful attractions; but there is something than 
beauty dearer; there is something which makes 
ltd effect irresistible, and its impression lasting; for 
in the language of the poet, 

" Thus doth beauty dwell 
There most conspicuous, even in outward shape, 
Where dawns the high expression of a mind : 
By steps conducting our enraptured search 
To that eternal origin, whose power. 
Through all the unbounded symmetry of things. 
Like rays efiulging from the parent sun. 
This endless mixture of her charms difiused. 
Mind, mind alone, bear witness heaven and earth. 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime; here hand in hand 
Sit paramount the Graces ; here enthroned 
Celestial Venus, vnth divinest airs. 
Invites the soul to never-fading joy." 

The question has been agitated whether women 
should have the same education as men ; but a per- 
son might, with equal propriety, enquire whether the 
same education would be equally adapted to a physi- 
cian and a lawyer : to such questions the answer is 
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easy. In as far as men and women are rational 
beings, their education ought certainly to be alike ; 
but as it was evidently not the intention of Providence, 
that both sexes should fill the same situations, there is 
no necessity, that women should be acquainted with such 
branches of learning or science, as are only required 
in particular professions. A learned lady is generally 
spoken of with disapprobation, and, not unfrequently, 
with disgust; but I must beg my readers to consider, 
that there is a vast difference between a learned lady, 
and a well-informed one. Pedantry, or the unneces- 
sary affectation of learning, is sufficiently disgusting 
in either sex, and is by no means confined to the 
female alone* 

After having said so much respecting the education 
of youth, I shall now trespass on the patience of the 
reader no longer than whilst I briefly delineate a 
plan df instruction, which I have found extremely use- 
ful in supplying some of the deficiencies that have 
been noticed in the education of both sexes, but par- 
ticularly in that of females. 

METHOD OF TEACHING. 

Those who have experience in the education o( the 
young, need not be informed, that the maturity of the 
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understanding does not depend on the age of the 
pupil ; some have as great a store of ideas, and are 
as capable of reasoning at twelve, as others are at 
twenty. The time of commencing the study of com- 
position must, therefore, depend on the discernment 
of parents, or of those to whom they entrust the edu- 
cation of their offspring. PupUs have commenced 
with me at every age between ten and thirty : in the 
observations which I am about to make, it must, con- 
sequently, be understood, that I delineate a general 
plan, the various parts of which may be followed, or 
omitted, according to the progress already made by 
the pupil commencing. 

To attain even the lowest degree of excellence in 
composition, a knowledge of grammar is indispensa- 
ble. Hence, the first object is to ascertain the state 
of the pupil's grammatical knowledge; and if this is 
found to be deficient, parsmg is for some time regu- 
larly continued. The method observed in parsing is 
the following, which necessarily brings into action 
every principle of grammar that the pupil has ac- 
quired, or ought to acquire. Provided a teacher has 
a competent knowledge of grammar himself, it is not 
very material what grammatical work he uses. Mur- 
ray's Grammar is best known, and therefore I shall 
refer to his rules. Suppose, then, a pupil is asked 
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to parse the following sentence ; — ^^ A contented tem-^ ' 
per op^ns a clear sky, and brightens every object 
around us. " — I should require him to proceed thus ; 
A is an indefinite article pointing temper j contented^ 
an adjective, positive degree, qualifying temper ; tern- 
per, a conunon substantive, third person singular^ 
nominative to opens; opens, a verb active, transitive, 
indicative mood, present tense, third person singular, 
to agree with its nominative, temper; a an indefinite 
article poiiiting sky; clear, an adjective, positive de- 
gree, qualifying sJcy; sky, a common substantive^ 
third person singular, neuter gender, objective case, 
governed by opew5 ; and, a conjunction, joining two 
sentences; brightens, a verb &c. as opens; every, a 
distributive adjective pronoun, qualifying object ; ob^ 
ject, a substantive common &c. as sky, governed by 
brightens ; around, a preposition goveniing us; tis, a 
personal pronoun, first person plural, common gen- 
der, objective case, governed by around. , 
Having gone over the sentence in this manner, I 
should then;question him thus; you told me that^z is 
an article ; What is an article ? How many articles 
are there ? Why is a called the indefinite article ? 
By what rule .of syntax is a said to point temper? 
Contented, you said, is an adjective ; what is an adjep* 
tive ? How many degrees of comparison have adjec- 
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tives? How would you compare contented? Why 
would you compare it so ?. By what rule of syntax is 
it said to qualify temper ? You said temper is a sub- 
stantive ; what is a substantive ? How many kinds of 
substantives are there ? Why is temper called a com- 
mon substantive? Why is it the third person? 
What is number? How many numbers are there? 
Why is temper called singular? What is meant by 
case? How many cases have English substantives? 
Why is temper called the nominative ? You called 
cpens a verb ? What is a verb ? How many kinds 
of verbs are there? Why is opens called an active 
verb ? Why is it called transitive ? What is meant 
by mood ? How many moods are there ? Why do 
you call opens the indicative ? What is tense ? How 
many tenses are there ? Why is opens called the pre- 
senttense? By what rule of S3nitaxis itsaid toagree 
with its nominative, temper? The same questions for 
a clear as for a contented. — SJcy^ the same questions 
as temper^ except, Why is it the objective case ? and 
by what rule of syntax is it said to be governed by 
cpens ? And^ a conjunction ; what is a conjunction ? 
By what rule does and connect open^ and brightens in 
the same mood and tense: — The same questions for 
brightens as for opens. — Eoery, a distributive adjec- 
tive pronoun ; what is a pronoun ? How many kinds 
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of pronouns are there ? Into how many kinds are 
adjective pronouns subdivided ? Why is every called 
distributive ? By what rule is it said to qualify 6bj&:t ? 
Aroundj a prepositicm ; what is a preposition ? In 
what respects does it differ from a conjunction ? By 
what rule does it govern f^ ? Us^ a personal pro- 
noun; why called personal? How many persons 
are there ? Why is us called the first person? Why 
common gender? Why the objective case? By 
what rule said to be governed by around ? 

Without a thorough knowledge of parts of speech^ 
it is impossible to understand any thing of sjmtax : but 
supposing the pupil expert in parsing, let him pro- 
ceed to the exercises under each of the rules of syntax 
in succession, taking care at all times when he makes 
a correction, to ask him such questions as will lead to 
a conviction that he clearly understands why he does 
so; as young people are very apt to correct Mse 
syntax by the ear, without being able to assign a rea- 
son for what is done. On discovering that a pupil 
has a tolerable knowledge of grammar, I should 
direct his attention to the promiscuous exercises in 
syntax, and proceed in the following manner. When 
he reads in the exercises the following sentence ; — 
" Ignorance, or the want of light, 'produce sensuality. 
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covetousness, and those violent contests with others 
about trifles, which occasions so much misery and 
crimes in the world." I should then require him to 
read it, as it ought to be, thus ; — " Ignorance, or 
the want of light, produces sensuality, covetousness, 
and those violent contests with others about trifles, 
which occasion so much misery and so many crimes 
in the world." I should now direct his attention to 
the changes which he had made, and ask him to point 
out or repeat to me the rule according to which he 
had made every individual correction. 

Besides a knowledge of grammar, it is absolutely 
necessary to success in composition, that the pupil 
have an accurate knowledge of the meaning of words. 
To assist him in acquiring this, he should be required 
to consider words as primitive or derivative, to ex- 
plain their . meanings, to shew the various ways in 
which they are applied, to point out the efiect which 
certain syllables generally added or prefixed to pri- 
mitives, uniformly have upon their signification : and 
in giving an explanation of words he should not be 
directed merely to a dictionary, where one word is 
very ofl;en explained by another without adding much 
to his information. He should rather be required to 
describe the thing by his own observation of the vari- 
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ous modes of application of which it is susceptible. 
Thus he might be taught to remark, that the word 
constiiutionfappMes not only to a particular state of 
the body, but to a form of government; that every 
constitutioTij or form of government is not alike, and 
what are the peculiarities by which different constitu- 
tions are distinguished. 

By proceeding in this way for some time, it would 
be found that the pupil had acquired a great deal of 
general knowledge, and was prepared for entering on 
studies in which a greater degree of accuteness and 
observation are necessar}^ To aid him in this part 
of his studies, he ought to peruse attentively the first 
part of this work, particularly the Analysis of the 
English Language. 

I should now direct his attentionto the second part, 
which treats of the Nature of the Human Mind, and 
the Principles of Reasoning. The study of lan- 
guage, and that of the intellectual faculties, mutually 
assist each other. Indeed, in a philosophical con. 
sideration of either, it is scarcely possible to separate 
them. The study of this part will enable the student 
not merely to arrange his own thoughts with greater 
order and perspicuity, but when he reads the writing^ 
of others, to discover whether the writers can, with 
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propriety, draw certain conclusions from the pre- 
mises laid down. 

The Principles of Composition, or of Fine Writing, 
form the concluding part of my course; and here I 
should lead the pupil carefiiily to examine the beauties 
of the most eminent authors in prose and verse; to 
learn the various properties of style ; to distinguish the 
different figures of speech ; and to assign a reason for 
being pleased with one piece of composition and dis- 
pleased with another. In studying the whole of this 
work, it ought to be read with the instructor, when 
it might serve the double purpose of making the pupil 
acquainted with the principles of reasoning and com- 
position, and of improving his elocution ; but if suffi- 
cient time caitnot be devoted to the. reading of it in 
this maimer, a certain portion of it ought to be pre- 
scribed for the pupil's private study, and of this, at 
the following lesson, he should be required to give 
a particular account. 

But in every art in which we would excel, it is 
necessary to unite practice with theory. How ex- 
tensive soever a man's knowledge of principles may 
be, he will find it impossible to improve in composi- 
tion without frequent trials. As soon, therefore, as 
my pupils are acquainted with the general principles 
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of grammar, they are required to write their own 
thoughts on subjects selected for that purpose. Their 
performances are then minutely examined, and they 
are shown in a familiar manner where the language is 
tmgrammatical, inelegant, or badly constructed, and 
in what instances the reasoning is false or incon- 
clusive. 

Yoimg composers, in their first attempts, have ge- 
nerally two di£Sculties to encounter at the same time ; 
— they want ideas, and they want method in arrang-, 
ing them. To assist them in both, the following aid 
is afforded. 

Suppose Curiosity to be given as a subject, the 
pupil is furnished with the following questions : 

Is curiosity a principle inherent in the human mind ? Ought 
it to be encouraged or repressed in youth ? If encouraged, is 
it not necessary that it be directed to proper objects ? What 
are its effects when properly applied ? What are the conse- 
quences of a misapplication of this principle ? 

A conversation now takes place, in which it is 
shown that by curiosity^ we mean a desire of becoming 
acquainted with the nature, cause, or use of the various 
objects that attract our notice ; that by principlej we 
mean something in the mind which influences a person 
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to act in a certain way in giv^i circumstances ; that 
some principles are acquired, and some appear to be 
natural to us. He is then required to show of 
which kind is curiosity^ and to prove his opinion 
by adducing some argument or observation in its 
-support 

He is next to show whether this principle in man 
ought to be encouraged or repressed, and the vitw 
which he takes is, as before, to be supported by such 
observations as may tend to^ convince a reader of the 
propriety of his decision. 

Should it be maintained that, on some occasions, 
it is piroper to encourage curiosity, he miist show, how- 
ever, that an unrestrained gratification of it is injurious ; 
that the mind may be desirous of knowing things 
unnecessary or useless ; that some things must be 
known before others, and that hence it is of great 
importance that the mind be properly directed. 

The effects of well-directed curiosity are next to be 
pointed out; and here a wide field is presented : — he 
is to show, that by the aid of this principle men have 
acquired the greater part of the knowledge which 
they possess ; that, though accidental circumstances 
may in some instances have led to particular disco- 
veries, these circumstances would have been of no use, 
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had curiosity not induced men to make repeated 
experiments. His historical knowledge is here to be 
applied in support of his opinion ; and he may show 
that the manufacture of glass, the art of printing, the 
construction of steam-engines, and, in short, ahnost 
every useful art, is in a greater or less degree owing 
to curiosity. 

He is lastly to show that this principle, excellent 
as it is, is somethnes grossly misappUed; that nien 
firequendy indulge in speculations about jthings where 
certainty is unattainable, or where if it could be at- 
tained, it would be useless ; that sometimes a prying 
disposition is encouraged with regard to the aflbirs of 
others, which, so far from proving advantageous, is 
only a waste of time, and exposes to contempt the 
person who is guilty of it. After such a discussion,' 
conducted in the way of familiar conversation, the 
pupil is left to put his thoughts together on the various 
questions in succession, and thus practically learns to 
reason, and forms a theme or essay on the subject 
proposed. 

A number of subjects having been given in this 
manner, the pupil is left in a greater measure to him-' 
self; he is furnished with questions only. ' Subjects* 
are given in a different manner, and of a diff^ent> 
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kin45 mHX>rdiiig to the progress Of the pupil. Sucb* 
fep: examplei ^ the following. 

ON TASTE. 

^ Tke meamng of taste considered as a power of the mind— 
Whether it is a natural epdowm^t — Whether it is a power that 
can be cultivated — If so, by what means — What are the objects 
of taste— The advantages of an improved or cultivated taste, as 
it respects a man's own enjoyment, and as it makes him useful 
and agreeable to others. 

To call forth the student's historical knowledge, 
unA at the same time to induce habits of thinking 
with regard to what he reads^ such subjects as the 
feUowjng are sometimes given. 

ON THE AGE OF FEBICLES. 

Short ^w of the state of Greece prior to hiii time. His 
talents and influence : — ^ their effect on the public taate. State 
of the arts s^d sciences in Athens during ti)us penod. Whether 
the encouragement afforded to literature and the arts at this 
time, was upon the whole beneflcial to, the Athemans. 

ON THE BEFOBXAttlON. 

Simplicity of the Christian religion in the first ages. — Its cor* 
n^^OB under the Pc^pes or Bishops of Rome«— Extent of the 
Papal power, and degraded state of the human mind, during th^ 
prevalence of this corrupdon.— -Circumstances which led mcQ to 
inquire into ainises. -— Character of Luther. -r-Cn*cumstances 
whioh led the English to throw off theor allegiaiiae to the Pope, 
-r Progress of the Hefonnation in Enghuid under Heniy VIIL 
and his successors, till its final establishment. — Its. beneficial 
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To lead the pupil more directly to acquire the 
habit of indiKtive reasoning, a subject is sometimes 
proposed in the following manner. 

From the known ^t, that there are in the British Museum 
sculptured marbles, which are known to have made part of the 
temple of Minenra, buih at Ath^is, in the time of Perides, to 
shew what must have been the state of society among the 
Athenians at that period. 

Here the pupil is to^ suppose himself eattrely igno* 
rant of the hisfeoiy oi Greece, but from his general 
knowledge of the progress of society, is to infer what 
arts must necessarily have been known befi»*e such a 
fabric could have be^i raised, and how much the taste 
of a people must have been improved before they 
woiM have thou^t of erecting such buOdingsfor the 
worship of their deities. 

Sometknes merely a sentiment is given, and the ,^v 

pupil is required to amplify* the thought. Take^ for • 

example th^ feKowing verse : ' 

** For they can conquer who believe they can." 

Here the pupil is to be taught to form a train of 
reasoning, to show the benefits resulting firom a belief 
that what we undertake is possible. 
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lii INTRODUCTION. 

When, in consequence of frequently composing 
on such subjects, and according to such methods, as 
have been enumerated, pupils have acquired a store 
of ideas, and a facility of expression, they are re- 
quired not merely to compose according to a pre- 
scribed plan, but taught to form a plan for themselves. 
To acconiplish this seems at first view to be difficult; 
but having their attention directed to what has been 
done, in the themes already written, they are led to 
perceive that a little consideration of what is required 
to be done, will readily suggest the means of effecting 
it. ' One of the best general rules for dividing a sub- 
ject, is to form such a number of heads as seems to 
include every thing necessary to be noticed, and to 
take care that no part of the division be implied in 
another. 

I shall not intrude fiuther on the patience of the 
reader, by pointing out to him the benefits of such a 
mode of instruction; if he is not already convincedf 
my most positive affirmation of the fitct is not likely 
to prove satis&ctory. 
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LANGUAGE. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE. 

JMan is a rational, social, and accountable being, 
and as such he has faculties to cultivate, and duties 
to perform. To the possession of reason he owes his 
superiority to brutes, and to the degree in which 
reason is cultivated, one man owes his superiority to 
another. In every operation of reasoning, language 
is the instrument employed, and so essential is it to 
the exercise of thought, that without language or 
something equivalent, it is doubtful whether man 
could ever have extended his thoughts beyond the 
immediate objects of his senses. In whatever way 
ideas are originally obtained, words are the signs by 
which they are recalled and combined; and such is 
the importance of words in the art of thinking, that 
were a man banished to a desert island, where he 
would not have occasion even to hear the sound of 
his own voice, yet if he would continue to improve 
his mind, he must pay an imremitting attention to 
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their use. Let any one make the experunent, 
whether it be possible to recall the idea of any thing 
that has once been an object of his senses, or of his 
understanding, and he will find that without words 
uttered or thought upon, he cannot succeed. It is 
an observation of Condillac, that " we think only 
through the medium of words. The art of reason- 
ing," says he, " is nothing more than a language 
well arranged:" and Dr. Campbell, the ingenious 
authcw of the " Philosophy of Rhetoric," says, that 
" without speech thought could not have existed." 

In every instance of recollection or voluntary 
memory, words are required ; brutes may remember, 
but it is the peculiar distinction of man to recollect. 
When any object once seen is again presented to a 
brute, he remembers it, and by means of association, 
some other object or circumstance is remembered at 
he same time, in consequence of which he appears 
to reason ; but the power of recollection possessed by 
man, by which he is enabled at once to recall what- 
ever can in any way tend to prove what he aiSirms 
or denies, is the distinguishing characteristic of 
human reason, and could not be exercised without 
language. 

But besides the advantages of language merely as 
an instrument of thought, or a means of cidtiv&ting 
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his understanding, man requires it in his social ca- 
pacity. His own efforts to provide for his wants, or 
to protect himself from danger, are not sufficient. 
The counsel and aid of others are often both re- 
quired. But that men may. view an object in the 
same light, and readily engage in the same enter- 
prise, it is necessary they should possess some means 
of communicating their sentiments or desires to each 
other; and for this purpose nothing seems so well 
calculated as language. It is indeed possible for 
men to make themselves in some degree understood 
by signs and gestures, but this can only extend to 
such things as are present and external. No man 
can thus communicate to another his motives for 
acting, nor any of those trains of thought or of 
reasoning, by which he is led to particfular conclu- 
sions. Besides the mutual assistance which men 
require in performing what exceeds their individual 
power, a great part of their happiness is the result of 
that delightful interchange of thought, which can 
only be effected by means of speech. 

As man is accountable to Him that made him, his 
Maker had a right to impose upon him laws for the 
regulation of his conduct; but without language, no 
precepts or commands could either have been given, 
or remembered. Man, in such a state, could have 
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formed no adequate notion of his duty; of the pro- 
mises and threatenings by which the laws of the 
Deity are sanctioned, he must have been altogether 
ignorant; nor could his mind have been cheered 
with the gladdening prospect of eternal felicity. 

" Sacred interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect, or use thee as they ought." 



ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

From the preceding observations it must appear, 
that language is of the highest importance to man- 
kind, both in developing their intellectual powers, 
and in preserving and diffiising a knowledge of their 
attainments and discoveries. Its origin, though a 
subject of curious investigation, is wholly unknown ; 
but when any remarkable effect is observed, man 
shows a propensity to inquire into its cause, and 
when he cannot attain certainty, he has recourse to 
conjecture. 

Philosophers who are desirous of accounting for 
every thing by natural causes, and who would save 
the Deity the trouble of any particular interference 
in directing the affairs of the universe, ascribe the 
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invention of language solely to the efibrts of human 
ingenuity, stimulated by necessity. They represent 
man to have been, at his creation, scarcely superior 
to the brutal tribes. They suppose the species to 
have existed for many ages in a savage state, and to 
have advanced by slow d^rees to a state of civiliza- 
tion. Man is by them represented as origiimlly 
without the use of speech, and scarcely possessing 
any thing that could render life desirable. Some 
have even gone so &r, as to maintain that speech is 
not natural to man, that his organs are not fitted for 
articulation, but that he has learned to articulate by 
mutating other animals, on whom that jpower has 
been bestowed. 

Those who entertain this opinion, have shown a 
good deal of ingenuity in tracing the articulations of 
which human speech is composed, to the sounds ut- 
tered by other animals, as to the cawing of the 
rook, the chattering of the magpie, the hooting of 
the owl, the lowing of the ox, the bleating of the 
sheep, the barking of the dog, and the hissing of the 
serpent. In the cries of these and other animals, 
they have found, or pretend to have found, the coun- 
terpart of every letter of the^phabet 

Inarticulate cries expressive of the various emo- 
tions of the mind, and accompanied by violent ges- 
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tures and contortions of the body, have been repre^ 
sented as the first elements of human speech. After 
a lapse of ages, mankind are supposed to have ad- 
vanced a step farther, and to have given names to 
those objects, about which they were chiefly con- 
versant; and thus words were at length invented to 
denote not only external objects, but all the feelings 
and conceptions of the mind. 

Those who give this view of the subject, when 
speaking of the first efibrts of men to express them- 
selves in words, generally represent two savages 
meeting tc^ether, and endeavouring, agreeably to the 
method already mentioned, to communicate to each 
other their sensations or desires. But unfortunately 
for the probability of such a hypothesis, with regard 
to the genealogy of these savages, we are left entirely 
in the dark; and as we know that all human beings 
with whom we axe acquainted, derive their existence 
from others, we must infer, that these also had pro- 
genitors, or that they sprung like vegetables from the 
earth. Supposing the former, it may naturally be 
asked, why men existed for ages widiout speech, and 
yet afterwards spoke. Were they not possessed of 
the same natural powers, and placed in the isame 
circumstances of necessity? 
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If men are formed for society, if in short, they 
could not exist without it, and. if the existence of 
society itself is dependent on the use of speech, such 
views of the origin of language have a tendency to 
reflect dishonour on the Author of our being; for 
upon this hypothesis, we do not perceive in his con- 
duct to man, those traces of wisdom and goodness, 
which are so manifest in all his other works. 

That man was originally in a savage state, has 
been assumed by those who have given this view of 
the origin of language, as if it were a first principle 
or . self-evident proposition, and therefore to be ad- 
mitted without proo£ But, that it is a false as- 
sumption, we have -every evidence which in such 
circumstances could be required. Unless some one 

^ Shall prove (what argument eould never yet,) 
The Bible an impostor and a cheat," 

we must come to a very different conclusion. In 
that ancient and well-authenticated record, we learn 
that man in a state of innocence conversed with his 
Maker, and though afber his disobedience he was 
expelled firom ^^ Eden's happy plains," it does not 
appear that he was deprived of his understanding, or 
of his knowledge. His eldest son was a tiller of the 
ground, the* next a keeper of sheep. Of Cain it is also 
said that he built a city ; and of one of his descend- 
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ants of the fourth or fifth generation, that he was an 
instructor of eveiy artifice in brass and iron ; of an- 
other, that he was the &ther of all such as handle the 
harp afid organ. All thesre are arts unknown 
among savages ; but passing on to the time of the 
deluge, we find Noah, the second father of mankind, 
possessed of skill sufficient to construct n vessel of 
large dimensions for the preservation of himself and 
family. Are we to suppose that his sons, who were 
with him, were ignorant of these arts ? From them 
proceeded the whole population of the earth; and 
the building of the Tower of Babel shows, that a 
knowledge of arts was still preserved, among men. 

It does not appear, either from profene history, or 
fi*om any fects with which we have in any way be- 
come acquainted, that, in that situation in which the 
Bible represents man as having been originally placed, 
or in any country immediately contiguous, men were 
ever known to be in a savage state. On the con- 
trary, with whatever circumstances we become ac- 
quainted, whether with regard to language or to arts 
and sciences, in tracing them upwards to their soiurce, 
we generally arrivie at the same spot; and when we 
find men existing as savages, it is perhaps more phi- 
los<^hical and consistent with known facts, to assign 
as a cause their separation in small numbers from the 
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rest of mankind, without the means of preserving 
knowledge. The people of this island are at present 
in a high state of civilization, but place a few of its 
inhabitants in some remote country, without the im* 
plements necessary for carrying on the various arts 
which they knew at their departure; prevent them 
also from having intercourse with the mother country, 
or with aoy other where arts are known ; and say 
what, in a few generations, must be the condition c^ 
their descendants. 

Men in a state of society uniformly employ lan- 
guage in their intercourse with one another. Tra* 
vellers or navigators have never, in any part of the 
world, discovered men living together without the use 
of speech. Even savages are distinguished from the 
brutes around them by employing language. 

A few instances have been known of human beings 
living in a state of solitude. By accidental circum- 
stances they had been separated from society in early 
life, and allowed to grow up among the beasts of the 
field. A youth was found among sheep in a remote 
part of Ireland; another, called Peter the wild boy, 
was found in the woods of Hanover and brought 
over to this country ; and the savage of AveyTon was 
caught some years ago in the forests of that depart* 
ment and carried to Paris. Others are mentioned 
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by Natural historians, but these are sufficient for the 
present purpose. The physical condition of these 
persons seems to have been excellent ; their health 
sound, their strength great, and their swiftness un- 
paralleled. But what is chiefly of importance, with 
regard to the present enquiry, all accounts agree in 
representing these, and other unfortunate persons 
found in similar situations, wholly destitute of the 
use of speech. 

May it not then be inferred from these circum- 
stances, that man in a state of solitude is utterly in- 
capable of inventing language ; and, that as the sacred 
historian represents the first man, whilst yet without 
a companion, as using words to distinguish the ob- 
jects around him, that for its first elements he must 
in some degree have been indebted to his Maker ? 

The first intimation we have respecting the use of 
language, is that recorded in the book of* Genesis, 
where we are informed that " God brought every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air unto 
Adam to see what he would call them, and whatso- 
ever Adam called every living thing, that was the 
name thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field.^^ 
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Children learn to speak in imitation of their pa- 
rents and of those who are about them ; and since 
the Deity condescended to converse with our great 
progenitor, is it not natural to suppose that he, find- 
ing himself possessed of the power of producing 
sounds, might be led to imitate what he heard ? In 
this way man might have acquired the use of speech, 
without any direct instruction, and if once acquired, 
it could not in any ordinary circumstances be lost ; 
but even if we admit that he was assisted, we cannot 
reasonably suppose that he obtained any other aid 
thah what served his present necessities, being liow able 
to improve it as his future emergencies might require. 
We are not to imagine that words were given to 
Adam, to be stored up in the repository of his me- 
mory, till he should find occasion to use them. He 
must have learned the properties of objects by ex- 
perience, and being now able to apply sounds to 
designate his ideas, reason would direct him in giving 
them names. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, AND THE CAUSES 
OF ITS PRESENT DIVERSITY. 

Language, being the picture of thought, miist, in 
its progress, equal, but never outrun, the progress of 
knowledge ; and though from some preceding observ- 
ations, it does not appear that man was originally in 
a savage state, yet his knowledge would correspond 
to the circumstances in which he was placed, and 
could not therefore be extensive. The number of 
words which he employed, would be commensurate 
with his knowledge, and must have been inconsider- 
able. 

New objects would necessarily give rise to new 
names; and every varied combination of thought 
must have produced a variety of expression. The 
words formed on such occasions, must either have 
been entirely different from, those already in use, or 
some change must have been made on the latter, to 
accommodate them to new ideas. An examination 
of any language will show, that, in adapting it to the 
progress of knowledge, men have more frequently 
had recourse to a change of termination, than to 
invention. The radical words of all languages are 
compa^tively few. Even in the Greek, which, of 
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ancient languages^ has generally be^i thought the 
most copious and the most elegant, some gramma- 
rians affirm that the primitives do not exceed three 
hundred. This however is perhaps below the truth, 
if we consider that nearly thirty words are required 
to .luune the different external parts of the human 
body ; yet those who are acquainted with the com- 
positioa and derivation of words, will at once per- 
ceive, that even from the small number m^itioned, 
some thousands might thus be formed. 

Were we to admit with some philosophers^ that 
different races of men were created in difierent parts 
of the earth, our theory of the origin of language 
would fall to the ground; nor would it be surprising 
that so great a diversity of languages should now 
prevaiL But hdieving, as we do, that f^ Grod has 
made of one blood all the nations of men that dwell 
on the face of the earth,? it must follow^ that in 
whatever way language was at first formed, our first 
parents being in poiisession of it, their offipring. must 
have spoken as they, did, and consequently, while 
men continued to have intercourse with each other, 
their language must have been the same. 

The particulars recorded in the sacreds volume 
respecting the Antediluvians are few ; and nothing is 
mentioned of a change of language till after the 
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deluge. From the account given by Moses, it is 
generally believed that the present diversity of lan- 
guages is owing to a miraculous interposition of Pro- 
vidence at the building of Babel ; and certainly the 
language employed on the occasion naturally leads 
to such a conclusion. It is, however, a well known 
&ct, that long after the period in question, the same 
language, or different dialects of the same language, 
prevailed, from the Gulf of Persia to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and from the south point of Arabia to the 
Black Sea. This circumstance has led some com- 
mentators to conclude, that the confusion of tongues 
mentioned in the book of Genesis was temporary^ or 
that it must be imderstood figuratively, as implying 

that discord was disseminated in their councils, to 
make them desist from an enterprise which was in 

its nature contrary to the will of Heaven. 

Whatever were the e£Pects of the building of Babel 
on the language of men, every one at all acquainted 
with tlie nature of language, and with the history of 
mankind, must perceive, that the languages of differ- 
ent nations must, of necessity, have become as 
different as they now are, though no such event had 
ever happened. 

Whilst men continued to form one society, they 
would of course employ the same words, but when 
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their numbers greatly increased, they must have 
separated for their -jnutual convenience ; and as new 
objects were presented to those who liad settled in 
difierent quarters, they could not, unless directed by 
some supernatural power, have made choice of the 
same terms to express these accessions to their 
knowledge. 

The words which they had in common, before their 
separation from the parent society, would, no doubt, 
be retained by each party; but as they gi*adually 
advanced in arts and knowledge, new words would 
be introduced, and even those which they possessed 
originally, would probably be pronounced so differ- 
ently by succeeding generations, in the different 
places, that they would no longer be recognized as 
having the same origin. As a proof of this, it may 
be mentioned, that the English noun doorj the German 
noun tkt^f the English preposition through^ and the 
adjective thoroughy are originally the same word with 
a different pronunciation, spelling, and application. 
Wars and their attendant changes would also con- 
tribute to the same end. The conquerors and the 
conquered living together, their respective dialects 
would necessarily be so blended, as to produce a lan- 
guage different from that of either. In proportion as 
these changes were more frequent, languages would 
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become still more dissimilar in their vocables and 
constructions. 

In this view of the changes of language, there is 
nothing chimerical. It is fully illustrated by an ac- 
quaintance with the history of the modem languages 
of Europe. Thus, the German, the Dutch, the 
Danish, the Swedish, the Icelandic, and the Anglo- 
Saxon, are only different dialects of the Gothic ; a 
language of Asiatic origin, which can still be recog- 
nized in the various languages, to which it has given 
birth. Circumstances of the kind that have been 
mentioned, have produced a very considerable di- 
versity, but even after the lapse of many centuries, 
they possess a sufficient resemblance to prove their 
original affinity. In Uke manner, the languages at 
present spoken in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and France, 
are modifications and combinations of the Latin, and 
the languages of the people that originally inhabited 
these countries. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF WRITING AND PRINTING. 

In considering the progress of language, our atten- 
tion has hitherto been chiefly directed to the method 
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of communicating our ideas by means of articulate 
sounds. We are thus enabled to enjoy the refined 
delight of a ratiotial interchange of thought, when in 
company with others who speak the same language 
as ourselves ; but great as are the advantages of oral 
communication, they sink into insignificance when 
brought into a comparison with those of that art by 
which we hold communion with our friends, 
though living in the remotest parts of the globe, 
and by which we become acquainted with the sen- 
timents and the actions of the greatest, the wisest, 
and the best of men, in whatever period of time, or 
in whatever part of the world, they may have existed. 

*' Great was his genius, most sublime his thought, 
Who first the curious art of writing taught ; 
This image of the voice did man invent 
To make thought lasting, reason permanent; 
Whose softest notes in secrecy can roll. 
And spread deep mysteries from pole to pole." 

To whom we are indebted for the invention of the 
art of writing, or by what means it has attained its 
present state of perfection, it seems impossible to 
ascertain. The idea of adopting a few marks, to 
present to the eye, and through that medium to the 
mind, every possible combination of thought^ seems, 
to those who are acquainted with it, so simple, and is 
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at the same time so wonderful, that many have 
doubted whether human ingenuity unaided by super- 
natural influence, could ever have made the important 
discovery. 

Picture-writing is thought to have been the first 
effort of this kind ; and from this, it is generally sup- 
posed there has been a natural gradation to the 
alphabe^tic mode of writing now in use. In all ages, 
^d in almost all countries, some method has been 
practised of tracing the likeness of sensible objects. 
It is therefore probable, that this practice might 
suggest the idea of using such representations, with a 
view to give information about any particular object 
or event. But such a mode of communication must 
have been extremely imperfect; it could only delineate 
external objects. No passion or emotion of the 
mind, except in as far as it appears in the counte- 
nance, could ever be expressed in this manner ; and 
even in as far as it could, the expression must hav^ 
been confined to a single instant; every change of 
expression or position must have required a new 
picture. 

Picture-writing, however, is said to have been the 
only method of recording events or of communicating 
intelligence, known to the Mexicans at the discovery 
of America. Montezuma, the prince of Mexico, is 
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said to have been informed of the arrival of the 
Spanish fleet, by the drawing of a ship sketched on 
cloth, and conveyed by a messenger. 

This method of preserving knowledge was prac- 
tised by the ancient Egyptians ; and of all the im^ 
provements made in it, that made by them, and 
known by the name of hieroglyphics, was the most 
celebrated. This abridgment was of three kinds, 
and, as appears from the greater or less art in the 
contrivance of each kind, made by just degrees and 
at three successive periods. 

The first way was, to make the^ principal circum- 
stance of the subject stand for the whole ; thus, when 
they would describe a battle, or two armies .in array, 
they painted two hands, the one holding a shield, and 
the other a bow; when a siege, a scaling-ladder. 
The second method of contraction was, putting the 
instrum^it of the thing, whether real or metaphorical, 
for the thing itself: thujs, an eye, eminently placed, 
was meant to represent God's omniscience; an eye 
and scqptre, a monarch ; and a ship and pilot, the 
Grovemor of the universe. The third method was, 
making one thing stand for, or represent another, 
where any quaint res^nblance or analogy in the 
representative, could be ooSected from their observ-- 
ations of nature, or from then* traditional superstitions. 

c 3 
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Sometimes this kind of hieroglyphic was founded on 
what they had observed in the form, and in tlie real 
or imaginary natures and qualities of beings. Thus 
the universe was denoted by a serpent in a circle, 
whose variegated spots signified the stars; and the 
sunrise, by the eyes of a crocodile, because they seem 
to emerge from its head; a king inexorable, and 
estranged from his people, l>y ai) eagle. 

But the obscurity which attended the scantiness 
of hieroglyphic characters, joined to the enormous 
bulk of picture volumes, induced men to attempt 
another change in this kind of writing. This was 
effected, by converting the abridged hieroglyphic 
character into an arbitrary mark, which had no longer 
any resemblance to the object intended to be signified. 
In this kind of writing, which the Clunese have 
carried to a high degree of perfection, every idea has 
its appropriate mark, and consequently the number 
of characters must be in proportion to the number of 
ideas, and to that of the varied relations, which these 
ideas may have to others. The Chinese characters 
are said to amount to about eighty thousand; and 
there is little probability, that a mode of writing in 
which the characters are so numerous, and of so 
complicated forms^ should have given rise to the 
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alphabetic mode, in which the characters are so few, 
and the forms so simple. 

Human wisdom could not have devised a mode 
of notation better fitted for the purpose, than that 
denominated the alphabetic: in this writing, each 
character indicates a particular sound or articulation ; 
and as all th^ sounds and articulations perceptible in 
speaking any language, do not exceed from twenty 
to thirty, that number of characters, commonly called 
letters, is sufficient for writing every possible variety 
of words. 

Bishop Burnet thinks it impossible, that man could 
have formed an alphabet without supernatural assist- 
ance ; and that the Deity taught Moses the use of 
letters when he was so long with him on the Mount, 
and received the tables of the law: but of this opinion 
we have no proof. 

Letters were used in the writings of Moses more 
than three thousand years ago ; and Sir Isaac New- 
ton admits, that they were known in the time of the 
patriarch Abraham many centuries before; but their 
antiquity is so great, and the early history of most 
nations is so full of fable, that it is impossible to de- 
termine what nation may justly claim the honour of 
the invention. Letters are said to have been intro- 
duced into Greece by Cadmus, a Phoenician; and the 
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Phoenicians are frequently spoken of as the mventors 
of this useful art; but some are of opmion, that the 
Hebrews have claims to this invention, superior to 
those of any other nation, and that when the Greeks 
spoke of the PhoenicMans as very early acquainted 
with letters, they confounded them with the Hebrews; 
the proximity of situation, and similarity of language 
preventing them from knowing the distinction. 

The most ancient alphabets known to us are those 
of the Eastern languages. The Phoenician, Hebrew, 
and Syriac or Samaritan had the same ori^n ; and 
from a comparison of alphabets made by some 
learned men, it is probable that all the others have 
been derived from these. 

The I%cenicjans, Hebrews, Arabians, and Assy- 
rians wrote from right to left. The people- of China, 
Japan, and some parts of Tartary write perpendicu- 
larly from top to bottom. The Phoenicians wrote 
at one period from right to left ; then from left to 
right, alternately : the ancient Greeks, in imitation of 
them, adopted the same method, but finding it more 
convenient to write from left to right, this afterwards 
became their practice, in which they have been fol- 
lowed by all European nations. 

The first attempts of men to preserve their know- 
Jedge might rather be termed engraving dian writing, 
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as the materials originally employed for this purpose* 
were pillars, tables of stone, and plates of the softer 
kinds of metal. In some countries, pieces of wood 
thinly covered with wax were afteiivards used, and 
the letters were formed by means of a stylus or bod- 
kin of iron. Parchment or vellum, properly prepared 
from the skins of animals, seems to have succeeded, 
and for some purposes is still employed. Paper, 
made of various substances, is of all materials hitherto 
used, the most convenient Paper has been made 
of a certain kind of reed, of cotton, of the interior 
bark of trees, of bamboo, of asbestos, of linen rags, 
and lately even of straw ; that made from linen rags 
is generally used by Europeans. It was first known 
about five hundred years ago. 

Numerous and important as are the benefits of 
the art of writing, in preserving and diffiising know- 
ledge, there is yet an ferrTjf greater importance : the 
advantages of the art of printing, are well described in 
the following stanzas of Gillespie's Progress of Re- 
finement : — 

** For that famed power that spreads amongst our kind 
The gifts of art — herself best gift of art, 
Chas'd superstition from the trembling heart. 
And from the world dispelled the eclipse of mind. 
Hail, Printing ! fairest messenger of truth. 
Who knowledge keep'st from dark oblivion's tomb. 
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Who giv'st to science an immortal youth, 

And bid'st the flowers of fancy ever bloom. 

And as the sun his blazing chariot drives 

Up through the Orient lightening to his rays^ 

All nature at his vital touch revives, 

And every floweret gladdens in his blaze; 

So Britain smiled when, sunk in Gothic night, 

Thou pour'dst thy cheering blaze of intellectual light. 

Yes, when Heaven's light in cloistered shades was shrined. 

And Superstition, ra^ng o'er the world. 

O'er proudest thrones her demon thunders hurled. 

And on the altar forged the chains of mind. 

Thou cam'st, — and bad'st a happier age unroll, 

Spread'st wide abroad the cheering beams of Heaven, 

And from the equator lightening to the pole, 

What all concerned, by thee to all was g^ven. 

But on our isle chief shone thy brightest day. 

For soon its daring sons were taught by thee 

To spurn the inglorious bonds of tyrant sway. 

And feel that to be men — is to be free ; 

Were taught by thee in freedom's cause to bleed. 

To choose a patriot king, — and own a Christian creed." 

This art was the result of accident, aided by cu* 
riosity. A gentlemaa of Haerlem, accustomed to 
walk in a wood near that city, sometimes amused 
himself by cutting letters on the bark of a beech- 
tree. This suggested the idea that letters so cut and 
covered with ink, by having paper impressed on them, 
would impart to the paper their respective forms. 
The experiment was made, and found to answer. 
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He then formed whole pages of wooden types, but 
as the common ink sunk and spread, a more glutmous 
kind of ink was invented ; and as the wooden types 
were found not to be durable, the next object was to 
form metal ones. A few experiments were attended 
with success ; and in a short time, the art was brought 
to a high degree of perfection. It was invented in 
1444, and introduced in England a few years, after- 
wards ; the first printing-press in this country was at 
Oxford. 
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In treating of the progress of language, it was ob- 
served that the present diversity of languages, is the 
result of those changes that necessarily attend th^ 
progress of society; that those now spoken in the 
south of Europe, the ItaUan, the Spanish, the Portu- 
guese and the French, are all closely connected with^ 
or derived from the ancient Latin or Roman lan-^ 
guage. The Latin is in a great measure derived 
from the Greek, and the Greek can be traced to Asia* 
The languages of the North are in a similar manner 
derived from the Gothic, and the Gothic itself is of 
Asiatic origin. 
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To be thoroughly acqufdnted with a language, it 
is not suf&cient merely to read and admire it, 
after it has reached a high state of cultivation. We 
must have the curiosity to look back upon its ruder 
years, and to mark the several steps by which it has 
advanced to maturity. If we wish to know of what 
elements it is composed, to understand the meaning 
of its idioms, to distinguish its genuine phrases, or to 
acquire that skill in it which will enable us to write 
it correctly, we must make ourselves acquainted 
with its history. To accomplish this, we must 
follow as our guide the chain of political events, 
and mark the successive changes in the speech of 
the nation, occasioned by its successive revolu- 
tions. 

The remotest period to which the history of our 
country can with certainty be traced, is the period of 
its- invasion by Julius Ceesar. At that period the 
language of its inhabitants was a dialect of the Celtic, 
a language of very high antiquity, which, though now 
confined to Wales, to Ireland, to the Highlands of 
Scotland, and to Brittany in France, was once spoken 
over the greater part of the west of Europe, particu^ 
larly in Gaul, the modem France, from which it is 
generally believed that Britain was first peopled. 
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Upon the language and customs of the ancient 
Britons, the invasion of the Romans seems scarcely 
to have had the influence that might have been ex- 
pected. The Romans who visited Britain, while it 
was a Roman province, came not to settle in the 
country, but to keep it in subjection ; not to mingle 
with the natives, but to, check a spirit of insurrection, 
and to maintain the terror of the Roman name. 
Accordingly, for as long as the Romans possessed the 
British isle, the British language suffered little al- 
teration ; a few perhaps of the better born and more 
studious of the British youth, might acquire the Ro- 
man tongue, and pay some attention to the Roman 
literature, but the Celtic remained, as it was before, 
the language of the people. 

But the Romans having left the island, an event 
occurred in process of time, which changed to a con- 
siderable degree not only its language, but its govern- 
ment, its religion, its laws : that event was the 
arrival of the Saxons, about the middle of the fifth 
century. These adventurers, casting a covetous eye 
on the fertile plains of south Britain, quickly relin- 
quished their original design, which was to repel the 
incursions of the Scots and Picts, and bent the whole 
force of their arms to conquer the country which they 
had come to defend. Having in a short time sue- 
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ceeded to their wishes, and driven the now unwarlike 
Britons into the mountainous district of Wales, with 
the help of some ifresh bodies of adventurers from 
their own country, they took possession of what is 
now called England, which for many yearis they occu- 
pied without molestation, speaking their own language 
and observing their own laws. 

The language of the Saxons was a dialect of the 
Gothic or Teutonic; the language which from dn 
early period obtained among the nations bordering 
on the Baltic Sea. The origin of that language is 
now so remote, that it cannot be traced with certainty ; 
yet there are many historical facts that have a ten- 
dency to prove, that the Groths were a people of 
Asia. Odin, the chieftain of a people occupying 
Georgia, and a great part of the country between the 
Euxine and the Caspian Sea, dreading subjection to 
a foreign power, or impelled by a spirit of enterprise, 
i6 said to have deserted with his whole tribe, the 
country of his &thers, and pursuing a north-westerly 
course, to have sought for liberty and independence in 
the wilds of Scandinavia. Here he was received with 
thdt hospitality and admiration, to which the superior 
prowess and civilization of himself and his people were 
entitled. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were sub- 
dued by the arms or by the arts of Odin, and he 
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gradually imparted to the north of Europe his reli- 
gion, his manners, and his military enthusiasm* 
Hence it appears that the language spoken by Odin 
and his followers, must have been a dialect of the 
languages spoken in Asia, where man, language, and 
arts originated. To whatever degree of credit this 
may be entitled, we may safely believe, that those 
tribes who first ventured to settle to the north of the 
Danube, brought this language along with them. In 
a few of its words and modes of flexion, some learned 
men have pretended to discover in the Gothic a re- 
semblance to the Greek. 

Pinkerton, in his work on the *^ Origin of the 
Goths," attempts to prove, that though in their pro- 
gress westward, the Greeks and Goths took difierent 
routes, they came originally from the same quarter. 
But from whatever source this ancient language was 
derived, it claims our attention on account of the 
numerous dialects to which it has given birth. It is, 
as already mentioned, the basis not only of our lan- 
guage, but of most of the languages which prevail in 
the north of Europe, between which and ours it is 
easy to discover a close affinity. The languages of 
EiUgland, of Germany, of Denmark, are only so many 
branches firom the same parent stock, which, the wider 
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they have spread, have become the less like to one 
another. 

It is abnost needless, therefore, to mention any 
thing that our language suffered from another inva- 
sion, which makes a conspicuous figure in the annals 
of our country, the invasion of the Danes. The 
limes, after many unsuccessful attempts, subjected 
a gr^ai part of the country to their power, and blend- 
ed their language with the language of the Saxons ; 
but th^ir language and that of the Saxons, being 
only different dialects of the same original tongue, 
mingled without discord, and in a short time were 
not to be distinguished. 

A change of a more important nature was occa- 
sioned ere long, by the intercourse of our nation 
with the more southerly parts of the Continent ; par- 
ticularly with Normandy and witli France in general. 
Gaul having been possessed by the Romans ever since 
the days of JiiUus Caesar, the language of itsinhabitants, 
when: subdued by the Franks and Normans, was a mix- 
ture of Celtic and barbarous Latin, which, owing per- 
haps to the preponderance of the latter, was termed Ro- 
manshe. The Franks and Normans being northern 
nations, speaking languages akin to each other, and 
both derived fi-om the ancient Gothic, having mingled 
with the people of Gaul, who had yielded to their 
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arms, gave rise to the French, a new language in 
Europe, indebted for its elements to tlie Celts, the 
Romans, and the Goths. This new language, before 
much time had elapsed, found its way into Great 
Britain. 

Edward, sumamed the Confessor, having resided 
some time in France, had become partial to the lan- 
guage of that country, and, after his accession to the 
throne, the nobles, happy to gratify their sovereign 
at so easy a rate, endeavoured to speak it as they 
could. The French thus became the language of the 
court, from which it must have been communicated, 
in some degree, to the metropolis, and, through the 
metropolis, to the kingdom. 

This, however, was nothing to what was soon after 
to happen. The few French words which had strag- 
gled into our country, were only the advanced guard 
of a numerous host, which was ere long to be thrown 
upon oiu" shores. William, duke of Normandy, 
having conquered the people of England, proceeded 
to make war upon the language. Ignorant of that 
policy, which would have taught him to rest the secu- 
rity of his government upon the attachment of his 
new subjects, or disdaining, perhaps, to employ gentle 
means, to win the heai*ts of a people, whom he could 
at any time command by his sword, that haughty 
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prince, unmindful alike of justice and of humanity, 
seemed desirous to adopt any measure, that might 
break the. spirit of the English, and cool their love 
to their native soil. For accomplishing this cruel 
purpose, among many other expedients, the suppres- 
sion of their language seemed worthy of a trial. 
Accordingly the Norman French was taught in the 
schools; pleadings in suits at law, which concerned 
every man in the nation, were appointed to be con- 
ducted in Norman. Normans were dispersed among 
the monasteries and other religious houses ; they were 
setded in every part of the kingdom, and furnished 
with estates to give them rank and influence; and 
what, perhaps, was of still greater consequence, the 
Norman nobility placed about the person of the king, 
and enjoying his chief confidence, made their native 
laiiguage, the language of the court. 

The last mentioned circumstance, by the help of 
that principle, which disposes mankind to imitate 
their superiors, was alone sufficient, in the course of 
tixtie, to cut up the ancient language of the coun- 
ty by the roots. For several centuries afler the 
lonquest, the intercourse between England and 
France, occasioned by the English dominions on the 
continent, must, no doubt, have tended to preserve, if 
nol to extend, the intermixture of the two languages. 
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That tendency, however, the national antipathy so 
much cherished on both sides, served in a great mea^ 
sure to restram ; and, perhaps, to this very antipathy 
it may be owing, more than we are aware, that we 
find our language, at the present period, so pure as 
it is. 

In times much nearer to our own, French terms 
and phrases, especially of the smarter sort, have been 
pretty freely imported, to the undue neglect of those 
of English growth ; but in this ignoble and unpatri- 
otic traffic, which every true-bom Briton must regard 
with indignation, and every man of taste with disgust, 
no writer of reputation was ever known to engage. 
It is carried on chiefly by the manufacturers of our 
novels and comedies, who, with a few exceptions, are 
to be accounted the great polluters of our language. 

In the later periods of its history, the English 
language has been greatly enriched by supplies from 
the Greek and Latin. In the ruder times of a coun- 
try, its language can neither be copious nor polished ; 
language being the sign of thought, will in its pro- 
gress equal, but never outrun the progress of intd- 
iectual improvement. Had the English, as they 
emerged from barbarism, been shut up to the re- 
sources of their own minds, they might no doubt, 
in process of time, have formed a language sufficiently 
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philosophical, and capable of dressing to advantage 
the refined speculations in the various departments 
of literature and science, with which every English 
library is now stored : but, fortunately, the most dif- 
ficult parts of this invention were perfected already, 
and the learned of our island, had only to turn to 
their own use the labours of men who had lived 
before them. The languages of the most polished 
people perhaps that ever lived, the people of Greece 
and Rome, being by various causes widely diffused 
over Europe, opened to the writers of Great Britain, 
as well as of the surrounding countries, an inexhaust- 
ible mine, fi-om which they could extract without 
difficulty, whatever was necessary to embellish their 
ideas, or even to give them body and shape. In 
most instances, a slight change of terminatioi;! was 
sufficient to adapt either a Greek or a Latin word 
to our mode of flection, and nothing more was neces- 
sary to make it English. 

Advantages and disadvantages are generally linked 
together. The facility of transplanting words firom 
the dead languages into English, has fiimished pe- 
dantry with the means of disfiguring our language, 
and disgusting every reader of sense. Persons whom 
nature seems scarcely to have designed for any thing, 
allured by the &me of authorship, and looking upon 
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themselves as masters of language, because perhaps 
they have got a smattering of French or Latin, devote 
to literature the hours which ought to be employed 
in some meaner pursuit, and set themselves up as 
guides of the public taste. Mistaking etymology for 
erudition, and erudition for all that constitutes an 
author, they assume the right of imiovation in the 
republic of letters, as if it were all their own ; each 
of them equalling or excelling Sir Hudibras in that 
rare faculty, by which — 

" He could coin, or counterfeit 

New words with little or no wit : . 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch 'em on." 

Fortunately, however, our language is now able to 
repel such attempts by her own strength. The wea- 
pons which are necessary to protect her purity, she 
herself supplies. The genius of our language is now 
ascertained ; we can appeal to its established usage, 
and, what is not of less consequence, we can employ 
the authority of writers of reputation to chastise the 
temerity of every puerile innovator, and to drive him 
from the field of letters. 

From this ciursory view, it appears that the lan- 
guage now spoken in England, is not a primitive, 
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simple language^ invented and brought to perfection 
by one people, in one country ; but a compound of 
modem &brication, consisting of a great variety of 
materials, sufficiently motley, irregular and disjointed. 
Its basis is the ancient Gothic or Teutonic, variously 
modified by the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, 
and again united into one mass, with a mixture of 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, and modem French. 

To state fully the advantages and disadvantages, 
which may be supposed to belong to a language so 
constructed, would lead to a detail more extensive 
than is ccmsistent with my design. It is sufficient to 
remark, that if less compact, and consequently less 
smooth and harmonious, than simple languages wholly 
formed within themselves, the English has the ad- 
vantage in point of copiousness, and, that what it 
wants in respect of grace, is compensated in respect 
of v^iety. It is a language naturally bold and nerv- 
ous, and, at the same time, remarkable for simplicity 
of inflexion and structure. If then, with this sim- 
plicity, it is found, without discrimination of subject, 
capable of conveying the thoughts of one man to 
another with clearness and precision, the end of 
language is effectually answered. Some have alleged, 
that the English language is not so proper for poetry 
and oratory, as the Greek and Latin ; but such an 
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allegation is unsupported by proof. Addiscm says» 
indeed, that the English language sunk under Milton ; 
but so would the Greek have sunk under Homer, 
had he written an ^ic poem on Milton's subject. 

English verse, to an English ear, is neither deficient 
in harmony nor variety. It has been found suitable 
to every subject to which it has yet been applied, and 
in no language with which we are acquainted, has so 
great a diversity of subjects been. treated in a poetical 
manner. We have had orators in the pulpit, in the 
senate, and at the bar, who, for manly sense and 
sound argument, have not been surpassed by any of 

m 

the orators of antiquity, and we may proudly boast, 



*^ That Chatham's language is our mother tongue. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

That men, in every period of society, employ arti- 
culate sounds in communicating their thoughts to 
one another, if not certain, is at least highly probable ; 
but they have generally made considerable progress 
in civilization, before language becomes in any degree 
an object of their attention. The art of writing has 
been long pradtised before grammar has existed. In- 
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deed, the rules of grammar, like those of any other 
art, are deduced from practice. 

" These rules of old discovered, not devised. 
Are nature still, but nature methodized." 

But though the instrument of thought has been long 
employed, without any inquiry respecting its nature, 
we must not hence infer, that such an enquiry is 
either unnecessary or unimportant. 

Between articulate sounds, and those ideas for 
which we employ them, there is no natural or neces- 
sary connexion; otherwise, men in all countries must 
have used the same sounds to signify tlie same things. 

" What's in a name ? that which we call a rose. 
By any other name would smell as sweet." 

The connexion seems wholly arbitrary ; nor 
does there appear to be any principle in the 
human mind, that should induce men in any given 
circumstances to prefer, as the sign of an idea, one 
sound to another. Some are of opinion, that in 
forming the radical words of language, the inventors 
endeavoured to make the sounds which they adopted, 
significant of the things for which they were employ- 
ed. " We find," says Dr. Blair, " a multitude of 
words, in all languages, that are evidently constructed 
upon this principle. A certain bird is termed the 
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cuckoOf from the sound which it emits. When one 
sort of wind is said to whistle^ and another to roar ; 
when a serpent is said to hissj a fly to buzz, and 
falling timber to crash; when a stream is said toJloWj 
and hail to rattle; the analogy between the word and 
the thing signified is plainly discernible." Admitting 
this to be true with regard to English, it would 
go to prove that our untutored ancestors were the 
only people competent to judge of the resem- 
blance between sounds and things ; for in other lan- 
guages, we find different sounds employed to express 
the same ideas ; and we cannot consistendy affirm, 
that two sounds, entirely diflFerent from each other, 
have both a resemblance to the thing signified. But, 
granting, that in the fonnation of language, men were 
influenced by such a principle, it could only operate 
in forming words significant of sounds. In words 
significant of forms and colours, and of actions, 
whether corporeal or mental, no trace of resemblance 
could be discovered. 

Though we cannot tell what circumstances induced 
men, in the remoter periods of the formation of lan- 
guage, to .prefer one sound to another as the name of 
any object, we know, that in more recent instances, 
names of things newly invented, or of places newly 
discovered, have generally originated in other names 
already in use. This is done, sometimes by making 
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a different application of the primitive word, some- 
times by changing its termination, and sometimes 
by joining two or more primitive words together. 
Of the first, we have examples in the word Ferraroy 
used by the Scotch highlanders as the name of a 
broad-sword, a city of that name in Italy having 
once been &mous for the manu&cture of that article ; 
and in Shillelagh^ the name of a town in Ireland, 
being used to signify an oaken stick or cudgel, that 
place having been formerly noted for its oak saplings. 
The words bayonet and pistol are examples of the 
second kind; the former derives its name from 
Bayonne in France, and the latter from Pistoya in 
Italy, the places in which they were respectively in- 
vented. We have a similar example in America^ the 
name of the western continent, derived from Americus, 
who, though not the discoverer of that extensive coun- 
try, had the distinguished honour of giving it his name. 
Of the third kind the examples are numerous. Peters- 
burgh, so named in honourof its illustrious founder, has 
its name composed of Peter ^ the name of the monarch, 
and hurgh^ a word in the northern languages of 
Europe, which signifies a city. Panorama and Kalei- 
doscope^ words recently introduced, are derived firom 
the Greek and formed on the same principle. The 
former is composed of two Greek words, , which, 
literally translated, signify a whole or complete view ; 
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the kind of painting of which this word is the name, 
exhibiting a more extensive representation of nature, 
than is generally shewn in a landscape. The latter 
consists of three words, in the same language, signi- 
fying ^' I see a beautiful sight," as that instrument 
presents to the eye an infinite variety of beautifiil forms. 
These may suflBce for the present ; the subject will be 
resumed when we come to treat of derivation. 

The number of words in any language, is in pro- 
portion to the variety, and the extent of knowledge 
among those who speak it ; but, whatever may be their 
number, it has been found practicable to arrange them 
under certain classes or divisions, according to the 
nature of the thing which they express. Philosophi- 
cally considered, every word is a significant sound 
which serves to suggest or to recal a particular idea ; 
and, according to this view, all words are of one class, 
each being the name or sign of the thing signified. But 
names undergo certain variations, according as they 
are names of substances, names of qualities, names of 
actions, of circumstances, or of relation. 

Some think that, in th^ earliest state of language, 
names, or, as they are now generally denominated^ 
nouns, were the only words employed; and that the 
distinctions now perceptible, and according to which 
we call them nouns, adjectives, verbs, &c., originate 
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in those contractions and abbreviations, that men have 
adopted, in order to accelerate the communication of 
thought. The changes in the forms of words are 
more numerous in some languages than in others ; but, 
generally speaking, they are more numerous in the 
ancient, than in the modem tongues. In English 
they are fewer than in most others. 



Of Nouns. 

The changes made on English nouns, or names of 
substances, are such only as relate to the number of 
things spoken of, and to the relation in which they 
are considered with regard to other things. An in- 
dividual is denoted] by the name alone ; more than 
one is signified by adding 5, or es^ according to the 
termination of the singular, as book^ books; boxj 
boxes. From this general rule there are a few de- 
viations, as ox, oxen; childy children ; die, dice; man, 
men^ &c. 

All words either retain their original form, or are 
changed by having a syllable or syllables added or 
prefixed. In the former case, they are called pri- 
mitives ; in the latter, derivatives. The syllables tlius 
added produce a difference in the signification; as 
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the primitive, with its addition, stands for a greater 
number of ideas than when it was alone ; thus, man, 
and manly, are not the same. The former is simply 
the name of a species of animals ; the latter is applied 
to conduct, and implies, that the conduct to which it 
refers is like that of the bein^ denoted by the pri- 
mitive word. As change of meaning is uniformly 
the result of an added syllable, we must infer, either 
that the syllable so added had previously a separate 
existence as a significant sound, or that it was, in an 
arbitrary manner, added by the person who first used 
it, to enable him to express a meaning, which he 
found it impossible to express by the primitive alone. 
The latter conclusion is neither consistent with reason 
nor experience. It is repugnant to reason to admit, 
that a sound not acknowledged as significant should 
be added to one that is, that the two united ma^ 
express a meaning different fi'om that of the sound 
or word acknowledged to be significant. Besides, it 
is inconsistent with experience; for,m many derivatives 
that have been long iix,use, we c&n clearly perceive the 
parts of which they consist ; and when any new com- 
bination is to be expressed, to which no term is already 
appropriated, it is effected by the junction of two or 
more primitives, which, united, are thought adequate 
to the idea, or rather combination of ideas, of the 
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speaker or writer. Hence, it may be assumed, as a 
general principle, that the affixes or prefixes of 
derivatives were originally separate significant sounds, 
or words capable of being explained ; and though, in 
many instances, the abbreviations or corruptions in- 
troduced by time, prevent us from tracing these 
syllables to their source, the end of utility is equally 
attained by our being able to shew, that in every 
instance of their application, they produce the same 
effect. 

Let us apply this principle to the plural number of 
nouns. It is said by Mr. Booth, an ingenious etymo- 
logist, that in earlier times the plural was always 
formed by adding es, which termination he attempts 
to show is synonymous with time, and, as added to 
a word expressive of number, it signifies how many 
times the number is intended to be repeated ; so, if 
employed in simple connection with the name of a 
thing, it may denote a number of such things, leaving 
the extent indefinite. This, however, as well as the 
other terminations atid changes of nouns, is now 
too much involved in obscurity to be traced with 
certainty. 

Nouns, besides being considered individually or 
collectively, are necessarily viewed as occupying a 
different station with regard to others. A man may 
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be represented as acting, as possessing, or as being in 
various ways the object of what is done by others. 
These relations must be expressed; and this, in dif- 
ferent languages, is accomplished in different ways. 
In Greek, in Latin, and in some other languages of 
antiquity, the effect is produced by a change of ter- 
mination ; but, in the modem languages of Europe, 
in general, by small words, usually called prepositions, 
because placed before the noun. But, agreeably to 
the view of derivation that has just been given, these 
terminations must have been originally separate words, 
which have at length been incorporated with the word 
to which they are joined, so as to be considered parts 
of it. By some, this has been thought to make the 
ancient languages more perfect; i^ however, their 
harmony is greater, their perspicuity is commonly 
less ; for how unsightly soever these litde words may 
.appear to the eye, or how inharmonious soever they 
may sound to the ear, they give a force and a clear- 
ness to the expression which could not otherwise be 
produced. The phrases, " My father's picture," dnd 
*^ The picture of my father," for which there is only one 
phrase in Greek or Latin, are by no means equivalent 
in English. The one implies that the picture is the 
property of my father; the other, that it is a likeness 
OK representation of him. 
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Of the relations now mentioned, there is but one 
in English expressed by a change of termination. 
In addition to the meaning expressed by the word, it 
denotes possession or property, and is formed by an 
'^. It seems to have been the opinion of Addison, ^ 
and some of his contemporaries, that this termination 
is a contraction of the word his joined to the noun ; 
for in his writings there are several instances of such 
phraseology as the following : " My paper is Ulysses 
his bow, in which every man of merit may try his 
strength." The strongest objection to this opinion 
is, that the termination existed as early as the word 
firom which it is thus supposed to be derived. The 
word Ms is derived from the Anglo-Saxon pronoun 
hys, and that from the Gothic pronoun is^ and each 
has the same meaning. The termination now 
written ^s was in old English is or es ; it was com- 
mon to the Saxon and other dialects of the Gothic ; 
and in the German, whick is thought more nearly to 
resemble the parent stock than does any other of the 
kindred branches, it is still used in many instances, 
as the termination of the possessive, or genitive case ; 
thus, Nom. ein mann^ a man ; Gen. eines marines^ of 
a man ; ein kind^ a child ; eines kindes^ of a child. 
Here we must leave it, satisfied to know, that, in 
every instance of its application, it produces the 
effect already mentioned. 
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Of Adjectives. 

As names of substances have been called rumns^ so 
names of qualities have been denominated adjectives. 
This term is not descriptive of any thing peculiar in 
the nature of this class of words ; it merely denotes 
the circumstance of one word's being added or joined 
to another, either to express one of its qualities, or 
its state, or situation. Thus in the phrases, a hard 
stone, a completed action, a country residence, the 
words hard, completed, and country, though differing 
entirely in the kind of thing which they signify, agree 
in this, that each is prefixed to a name, to express 
something which the name itself does not express. 
Hard expresses a quality of the stone ; completed, not 
a quality, but a state of the action; and country, 
which when used by itself is denominated a noun, in 
this application of it, points out the situation of the 
residence. The first only, comes under the gram- 
matical definition of an adjective; the second is a 
verb, and the third a noun adjectived. 

In many languages adjectives have a peculiarity 
of termination corresponding to that of the number, 
gender, or case of the noun to which they are joined; 
but the simplicity of the English tongue admits not 
of such distinctions. The only change which this 

E 
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part of speech undergoes, is that which denotes an 
increase of quality. Though the degrees of quality 
may, in some instances, continue to ascend one above 
another almost to infinity, yet such is the admirable 
simplicity of language, and such its adaptation to the 
expression of thought, that two changes have been 
found adequate to every purpose of comparison. 
These changes are, in cmr language, effected by 
adding to the radical form of the adjective, the syl- 
lables er and est ; or by prefixing to it more and most, 
Er is a, Saxon word, which like our ere, signifies 
before. In its first application to names of qualities, 
it was probably used to denote priority in regard to 
time; but, &s one event necessarily happens be/ore 
another, so one person or thing may occupy a more 
prominent station, or may possess qualities more re- 
markable, or in greater abundance than others, and in 
either of these respects, may be reckoned before them ; 
the same term might, without violence, be employed 
to denote precedence, or superiority in general. The 
word before, the synonyme of er, is often used in the 
same manner ; for we say of a person who excels others 
in any thing he does, that he is before them. Erst is a 
word still in use, particularly in poetry. Thus, in the 
tragedy of Douglas, Lady Randolph says of her 
father, that after the death of her brother, 
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** He grew reckless of the world. 
And never as he erst was wont, went forth 
To overlook the conduct of his servants." 

It is now generally used to signify jbrmerly^ but its 
original meaning vfBsJlrst ; erste buch^ is the German 
phrase for Jirst book. In the composition of words we 
observe that a letter is dropped, inserted, or changed, 
as it may be thought necessary to improve the sound. 
If then, in the present instance, we drop ther, we have 
the termination of what is called the superlative de- 
gree of our adjective ; and as er^ when joined to aii 
adjective, denotes that the person or thing to which 
we apply it, is before others, so est intimates, that it is 
Jlrst. In this we have an additional proof of the truth 
of what has been stated, respecting the affixes and 
prefixes of words ; for the same efiect that has been 
ascribed to er and est, is produced by prefixing to an 
adjective the words more and most ; and the one or the 
other is preferred, according as the sound is more 
agreeable. Of the various words used as adjectives, 
those only have degrees of comparison, which denote 
qualities susceptible of increase; for though, as we 
have seen, a noun may become an adjective by being 
placed before another noun, it cannot be compared ; 
we say, a gold ring, a silver spoon, but we cannot say 
a golder ring, or a silverer spoon. 

E 2 
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Of Pronouns, 

To a few words in most languages, the term pro- 
noun has been applied, as they are believed to be un- 
known in the earlier periods of a language, and ai'e 
introduced as the substitutes of names, when the 
speech of a nation has attained some degree of refine- 
ment That such words as he, she, it, and they, are 
substitutes of nouns, we readily admit; because they 
obviously supply the place of nouns, and are only 
used with propriety, when they refer to some name in 
a preceding part of a sentence ; and though it would 
be awkward to repeat names, as often as the want of 
these pronouns would render it necessary, it would be 
practicable without them to express our thoughts. 
Thouj and ye or you, seem to have less the character of 
substitutes, and / and we scarcely at all ; for in using 
the two. former, we fi'equently use the name of the 
person or persons addressed, at the isame time, but it 
is less common to join the name with either of the 
two latter. It is not improbable, however, that all 
the words now denominated pronouns, were originally 
a species of adjectives, not expressing qualities, but 
indicating merely the circumstances of the parties in 
discourse or writing, as the persons speaking, spoken 
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to, or spoken of. In support of this view it may be 
observed, that in law papers, in which the phraseology 
is not generally abridged, but in which, to avoid errors, 
every thing is fully expressed, it is common to use 
both the noun and pronoun. Thus, " I, A, B, give, 
and bequeath to you C. Z>.," &c. But the natural 
desire of shortening expression, would lead men to 
discover, that what was generally joined to the name 
to point it out, as in a particular relation with regard 
to others, might be used without the name, and con- 
sequently considered as its substitute. 

If this be admitted with regard to those words 
which are generally called personal pronouns, it cannot 
be refused with regard to the other classes; for gram- 
marians, finding that such words as, this, that, these, 
those, each, every, either, same, any, one, all, such, other, 
&c. did not come under their definition of adjectives, 
as expressing qualities of nouns; and that though 
sometimes used without the addition of the name 
which they were meant to define, they did not properly 
stand^r the noun, and of course were not pronouns, 
have given them the name of adjective pronouns. 
According to the definition of the word ac0ective al- 
ready giveti, any word may be called by this name, 
which serves either to express a quality of a noun, or 
in any way to limit or to ascertain the extent of its 

£ 3 
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Signification. This is the office of a or an, and the, 
usuaUy called articles, though m the purpose for 
which it is employed^ a or an differs not firom one, 
nor the firom this or that, A book, means an indi- 
vidual hock^ so does one books the book, means a par- 
ticular book, so does this books the difference is 
merely in the degree of emphasis or particularity, that 
is intended to be expressed. In confirmation (^ this 
view, it may be observed that in Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, a3 well as in some other 
languages, both ancient and modem, there is no word 
corresponding to our a or an; and those who speak 
or write these languages, when wishing to signify an 
individual of a kind,- are obliged to use the numeral, 
corresponding to our one. The Latin language has 
not a word corresponding to our the, and hence has 
been said to have no articles. This is certainly an 
imperfection, and renders that language much less 
precise than those that possess these little words. 
By the use of articles we can express in English 
four different meanings fpr which there is but one 
phrase in Latin ; thus, a ^on of a king, a son of the 
king, the son of a king, the son of the king, could only 
be expressed in Latin by the words j0/«» regis. In 
having both a and one, our language is in some in- 
stances more precise than the French) and other lau- 
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guages in the south of Europe ; for the phrases give 
me a book^ and give me one book^ do not mean exacdy 
the same thing. The former signifies one without 
distinction of kind; the latter, one^ in oppositicm to 
two or more. 

If the degree of precision with which a man is 
enabled to express his thoughts, depends on the num- 
ber and fitness of the words used for limiting the 
extent of meaning intended to be expressed by names 
of things and names of actions, no language is superior 
toihe English for philosophical subjects. The words 
usually denominated articles and adjective pronouns, 
are highly important ; without them, particularly the 
former, it would be difiicult for men to express their 
thoughts with precision ; and where they are wanting, 
some equivalent invention has been employed, as in 
the Persian and other Eastern languages, in which the 
place of our article is supplied by a termination to 
those nouns intended by a speaker or writer to be 
indefinitely particularised. 

Of Verbs. 

Whether in the earliest state of language there 
was any difference in the kinds of words, it is ob- 
vious thaty now, names of things, names of qualities, 

E 4 
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and names of actions, or states of existence, undergo 
changes peculiar to themselves; and that these 
changes are of such a nature, as to warrant our con- 
sidering them as distinct classes. Names of action 
or states of existence have been denominated verbs. 
The term is of Latin derivation, and as in that lan- 
guage it signifies the word, has probably been applied 
to this kind of word, from a consideration of its 
superior importance. In one view, indeed, all words 
are equally important, each serving as the sign of an 
idea ; but as verbs note the manner in which the mind 
thinks and affirms, respecting the various objects of 
its knowledge, they have on this acoount been 
thought superior. Their characteristic is, that when 
joined to nouns, pronouns, or collections of words 
used as nouns, they have the power of affirming; 
and every verb is said to imply in its nature an at- 
tribute, an assertion, time, and even the additional 
circumstance of manner; but the last part of this 
statement may be disputed. 

Our ignorance of the earliest state of man, and of 
language, and our incapability of exercising the power 
of consciousness in the first years of our own exist- 
ence, prevent us from tracing the various steps in 
that progress, which human intellect has made, in 
accommodating language to its various purposes ; and 
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to these circumstances must be attributed the diffi- 
culties which are experienced, in every attempt to 
explain the natiu^ and the changes of the various 
classes of words, as these appear when language has 
attained some degree of refinement. In no kind of 
words is this more particularly felt than in verbs; 
and in our language it is, from the following circum- 
stance, perhaps, more felt than in others. The nouns 
and verbs of most languages, are readily distinguished 
by terminations peculiar to each ; but in ours, on the 
contrary, a great number of words are not thus dis- 
tinguished, but are the same in form, whether used 
as nouns or as verbs ; vxilk^ work^ wonder^ Journey^ 
lookf and a multitude of others, are of this descrip- 
tion. Pen, ink, paper, table, the names of the things 
which I now employ in writing, may all become verbs 
by placing before them the word to, or by joining 
them to other nouns or pronoims; thus, to pen, to 
ink, &c., men pen, I ink, we paper, &c. : even an 
adjective or a pronoun may become a verb by being 
used in a similar manner; thus in the phrase an 
obscure sentence, obscure is an adjective; but in 
the phrase the clouds obscure the brightness of the 
sun, it becomes a verb. Shakspeare makes one 
of his characters thus address the other; ^^ It 
will not be amiss, if thou thouest him two or three 
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times*"* And idien thou is applied to a person in a 
contemptuous manner, it is commonly said by him 
who complains of such treatment, ^^ He thaued me" 

To what then is it owing, that words, which in one 
application of them are nouns, adjectives, or pronouns, 
thus change their character, and from being names of 
substances, or names of qualities, &c^ become capable 
of expressing the various states of the mind, as affirm- 
ing of any person that he acts, or exists in certain 
circumstances, and at the same time denoting the 
time of the action or state of existence. No answer 
can be given to this question but such as is in part 
hypothetical, and therefore unsatisfactory. 

The prqposition tOy according to the derivation of 
it by Home Tooke, is originally the same as do. It 
is expressive of action, or the exertion of energy in 
general, and when prefixed to a name conveys the 
idea of acting, in addition to that which is conveyed 
by the name alone. The words plow^ rake^ harrawj 
flanej brushy conibj are names of things; but on 
placing to before them, they esqiress the performance 
of certain acts in which these things are employed. 
L(W€^ hope^fear^ are names of passions without any 
regard to action, or affirmation ; but on prefixing to 
they denote the acts or operations of the mind in 

• Twelfth Ni^t, Act iii. Sc.ii. 
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ceiiiain circumslmces. These are examples of what 
granuntrifiiis call the infinitive mood, which does not 
imply any a;ffirmation, but actmi only, without limit* 
adon of number or persoHt When affirmation is 
intended to be made by nouns thus used as verbs, 
they are placed immediately after other nouns or 
pronouns; thuis, menplaaOf they rakcj they harrow^ wlA, 
in order to give them the verbal character, it was 
conunon, at ap early period of our language, to place 
before them do^ which, a$ above stated, is synonymous 
with tOj thus, / do love^ men do hope* This, however^ 
was perceived to be unnecessary, as by the conti* 
guity of the words, it could readily be discovered, 
that what was expressed by the one, was meant to be 
affirmed of the other ; thus, though men and waUk are 
equally names when used by themselves, yet custom, 
the lawgiver of language, would soon lead to the dis* 
cQvery, that in the phrase, men imlk^ it was not 
intended that each word should be understood as a 
name, but that the action expressed by do watk^ 
should be affirmed of mm* 

To this view there may be many objections. An 
English verb has several terminations, each of which 
seems sufficiently to indicate its verbal character 
without the prefixing of to or do, as lovest, lavetby 
lov^$9 l(mdt Ifmdst, Indeed* so decidedly do these 
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terminations point out as verbs, the words to which 
they are attached, that to or do cannot be used at the 
same time. But whether these affixes were intended 
to give the general idea of action, or whether they 
were originally pronouns expressive^ of the different 
persons, we cannot now discover; though if ed be 
excepted, the latter is the more probable opinion, 
because st is uniformly appropriated to the second 
person singular, and $ or ih to the third. Hd is used 
in all the persons of both numbers ; and whatever may 
have been its origin, it implies that the action or 
thing expressed by the word to which it is added, is 
in a state of completion. Some think this termi- 
nation a contraction of did^ but this seems not the 
proper point at which to stop, for did itself is probably 
a contraction of doed; ed, then, was most likely at 
first, and certainly is now, a general term for action 
in a state of completion, as i^ is for action in a state 
of progression or continuance. 

There are in English many words that are never 
used otherwise than as verbs, and these of course 
require no adjunct to distinguish them ; such are the 
words thinky speak^ 'write, sing, &c. Words of this 
sort are generally primitives, for it is worthy of re- 
mark, that verbs derived from nouns or adjectives, 
whether originally English or adopted from other 
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languages, have some syllable or syllables, added or 
prefixed, which are equivalent to doy make^ or become^ 
so that the derivative thus formed, signifies to do^ 
maJcey or become that which is expressed by the pri- 
mitive. Agreeably to this principle are formed firom 
English adjectives a great number of verbs by the 
addition of en j thus dark, darken ; hardy harden ; softy 
soften ; *mhitey whiten: in all of which it may be observ- 
ed, that en signifies maJce. Sometunes this syllable 
is prefixed to an adjective, and produces the same 
effect, thus nobUy ennobley closey enclose. 

Latin adjectives become verbs by the termination^, 
which appears to be only a different form of the Latin, 
Jtoy Jleriy to be made or to becotncy or more probably a 
contraction oifacio,facerey to make. Hence magnify is 
the Latin magnusy greaty with this termination, and con- 
sequently signifies to make great : — dignifyy sanctifyy 
purifyy rectifyy are formed in a similar manner, fi*om 
the Latin adjectives, dignusy iwrthy ; sanctusy holy ; 
pwrusy 'pure ; rectusy right. Verbs are fonned from 
Latin nouns also by the same termination, thus deifyy 
glorifyy signifyy are fi-om Deusy God ; gloriay glory ; 
signumy sign. We have in English many verbs end- 
ing in ate. This termination appears to be a part of 
the Latin verb agOy actumy agercy to doy or make. Ac- 
tum originates acty which by another change becomes 
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iOe. It is added both to noons and adjectives. Ter- 
minate is terminusj end, md ate ,- hence terminate is to 
make an ends calumniate is to maJce calumny ; actu^^ 
ate^ alienate^ conciliate^ consolidate, degenerate^ &c. 
Bte toemeA on the same principle. 

There is^ yet another termination peculiar to En- 
glish verbs, and which appears to be of Greek origin. 
It is written ise or ize ; it is added both to nouns and 
adjectives, and like the terminations already men- 
tioned, it conveys the idea of doing or acting. Me^ 
thodizej is to act with method or to put in order; tyran^ 
nize, is to act with tyranny; criticize, is to do or 
perform the part of a critic; etemizey modernize, 
solemnize, immortalize, are respectively to make eternal, 
modem, solemn, immortal. 

We have already seen that many words are used 
both as nouns and verbs, or as adjectives ^and verbs 
without any change of termination, and are only 
known to be of the latter class, by having to or do 
prefixed; or by their contiguity to other nouns or 
pronouns. We may here observe, that in about sixty 
dissyllabic nouns, which are also used as verbs, though 
no change takes place in the spelling, an efibrt is 
made to distinguish them in speaking, by accenting 
them difiPerently, as they belong to the one class or to 
the other; thus abject, absent, compact, concertydiscount. 
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exportj ferment J insuUj present, stdfject^ torment, and 
others to the amount mentioned, when used as nouns^ 
have the accent on the first syllable, and wh^i as 
verbs, on the last. 

It has been attempted to shew, that to give to a 
noun, an adjective, or a pron/oim the character of a 
verb, it is necessary to join to it some word or sylla^ 
ble expressive of action or exertion, and that the 
words to and do are generally employed for this 
purpose; but many words are verbs independently 
of termination or addition, and many nouns and ad- 
jectives become verbs, by having afiixed to them the 
syllable en, Jy, ate, or ize, and these require, or at 
least admit to and dx), as well as those which remain 

• 

in their primitive state. The only answer that can 
be made to this objection, is, that when any form of 
expression is introduced, in instances in which it is 
necessary, such is the tendency of the human mind 
to generalize, that the same form is employed, in in- 
stances in which it is redundant. Besides what 
happens in the use of to and do with verbs, we have 
examples of this redundancy in other words; for 
though extreme, supreme, and chief, are superlatives 
in signification, we sometimes meet with eoctremest, 
supremest, and chief est, in conformity with our regular 
mode of comparison ; and with verbs derived fi*om 
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Latin or other languages, we frequently use an 
English preposition, though the idea expressed by it, 
is already expressed by some part of the word to 
which we join it. Of this we have examples in the 
phrases to attract to^ and to abstract from ; where the 
to 2isAfrom seem to be added for no other reason than 
that they are used with the English word draw?, the 
synonyme of the Latin verb, of which tract is a part. 



Of Tenses. 

The verb is said to express not only an attribute 
and an assertion, but time also ; and the number of 
times, or tenses, as they are generally called, is dif- 
ferent in different languages. Every thing of which 
we have occasion to speak or write, is either present, 
past, or fixture. But besides a variety of minuter 
distinctions in the time of an action or event, gene- 
rally denoted by words or phrases expressive of these 
distinctions, an action or event may be considered 
as past, indefinitely, without any other regard to time 
than that of its having happened during a portion 
of time, no part of which is now remaining, as in 
the phrase " the Romans invaded Britain :" or it may 
be considered, as having passed during a time which 
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extends to or includes the present ; of this we have 
an example in the following sentence : " Wise men, 
in every country, have cultivated their talents." Or 
it may be considered as having passed before another 
action or event, which is also past ; thus in the sen- 
tence, " When men had acquired a knowledge of arts, 
they enjoyed a greater number of comforts," Future 
actions or events may be regarded simply as about to 
happen, without any intimation of the precise time ; 
as when we say, " Bad men *will act wickedly ;" or 
it may be indicated not only that they are about to 
happen, but also that they will be completed before 
some other future action or event, as in the sentence, 
" The king will have completed the sixty-first year of 
his age on the 12th August, 1823. Tenses, according 
to this view, are six in number, and in English they 
are, or may be named thus: — the present, the imper- 
fect, the perfect, the pluperfect, the future-indefinite, 
the fiiture-perfect. In some languages, these distinc- 
tions are indicated by a change of termination in the 
verb, in some by joining several words together, and in 
others partly by both methods. The terminations of 
an English verb, whether intended to mark the per- 
son, the time, or the mood, do not generally exceed 
seven. Every change of this kind, of which a regular 
verb is susceptible, may be seen in the following 

F 
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example ; walk^ ^miUcestj 'walketk^ *malks^ walked^ 'walk" 
edstf 'walking. 

li^ according to the opinion of some, no language 
can be said to have more tenses than are formed by 
termination, the English tongue cannot lay claim to 
more than two ; but even if it could be proved, that 
we have none, we should have no great occasion to 
complain, since we find that our language, imperfect 
as the admirers of every thing foreign have been 
pleased to represent it, is capable of expressing every 
possible combination of thought; whether thought 
be employed in the profoundest speculations of phi- 
losophy, or in the loftiest towerings of imagination. 
If an idea is expressed at all, it is of little consequence 
whether it is done by the addition of a little word, or 
of a syllable or syllables attached to it Those who 
have enumerated the properties, or powers of ex- 
pression, of verbs, seem not very accurately to have 
considered their power of expressing time, a power 
w^ch it may be doubted whether they possess in any 
other way than by implication. 

What is called the present tense or time of a verb, 
though it may be, and frequently is, employed to 
intimate that the action or event which it expresses, 
is passing at the time in which it is mentioned, more 
frequently gives no intimation of time at all. It 
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affirms generaQy, and when time is intended to be 
signified, it is done by another word. Let us con- 
sider a few examples : — Two and two make four. God 
is good. 

Oaths terminate, as Paul observes, all strife — 
Some men have surely then a peaceful life. 

COWPER. 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm. 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life. 

Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

To such I render more than mere respect, 

Whose actions sai/ that they respect themselves. 

Ibid. 

Of the passions with which the mind of man is 
agitated, it mai/ be observed, that they naturally hasten 
towards their own extinction, by incitit^ and qideken^ 
ing the attainment of their objects. Rambler, 

As tragedy dignifies the distresi^es, so it elevates 
the actions of its personages, their virtues and their 
vices: but this remaoes virtue at a greater distance 
f5rom us, and brings vice nearer; it exalts the first to 
a point beyond our imitation, and ennobles the latter 
to a degree above our abhorrence. Lounger. 

A man who publishes his works in a volume has an 

F 2 
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infinite advantage over one who communicates his 

writings to the world in loose tracts and single pieces. 

Spectator. 

Good laws are essential to good government; arts 
and sciences to the prosperity of a nation ; and learn- 
ing and politeness to the perfection of the human 
character. Russell*^ Hist, of Mod. Europe.- 

In these quotations the number of verbs is con- 
siderable ; they are all in what is called the present 
tense : but it would be difficult to show that any one 
of them has a relation to time ; they merely affirm one 
thing of another: thus, in the first example, " Two and 
two makeiovot,^^ no person ever supposes that he is making 
an affirmation that is true, only as it respects the time 
in which he speaks : it is an affirmation without limi- 
tation of time, in which he who uses the expression, 
does not understand himself as intimating any thing 
more, than that two added to two are equivalent to 
four, at what time soever the experiment is made. 
An examination of the remaining examples will sa- 
tisfy any unprejudiced enquirer, that all the verbs 
which occur in them are equally indefinite. 

The action, event, or state of existence denoted by 
a verb, may be regarded either as in a state of con- 
tinuance or in a state of completion. The former is, 
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or may be, denoted by the radical form of the verb, 
and is usually called the present tense ; the latter, in 
all regular verbs, is signified by adding to the radical 
form the syllable e^ as in the words walked^ laoedy 
learned^ deprived^ accomplished. This termination is, 
in a few instances, from rapidity of pronunciation, 
changed into /, thus stopped becomes stopt ; dropped^ 
dropt ; and besides, in some words, the long or 
double vowel of the primitive is shortened; thus, 
deeped, becomes slept; keepedj kept. Some verbs 
have two forms, both of which denote completed 
action, as, arise, arose, arisen ; drive, drove, driven ; 
write, wrote, written. The termination en, we have 
had occasion to notice already, when speaking of 
adjectives; it has either an active or passive signi- 
fication ; when joined to an adjective it signifies make, 
and when to a verb, made, or done. In the latter 
sense it is equivalent to ed, and is often used for the 
same purpose. 

It is observed by Home Tooke, that in Anglo- 
Saxon the past tense was formed by a change of the 
characteristic letter of the verb, and that for this 
purpose 2 or ^ in the present was changed to a broad 
in the past» But as different persons not only pro- 
nounced differently, but also used different written 

F 3 
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characters as representatives of their sounds; this 
change of the characteristic letter was exhibited either 
by a broad, or by o^ or by u. In times nearer to our 
own, however, the fashion of writing has, in many 
instances, decidedly changed to ou and ui and in some 
to oa^ and oo, and au 

This change, like .all the other changes made in 
wor^, must have been originally made for some 
purpose. In verbs, we see it produces the same 
effect as the regular termination ed^ or m; but how 
it came to possess this power we cannot now discover. 
The following verbs exhibit examples of this change: 
sing^ sangj sung; spring, sprang^ sprung; bind, bound; 
iioind, *w(mnd; Jigkt, fought ; stand, stood; say, said, &c. 

That, part of an English verb which we call the 
imperfect tense, is formed in one of these ways* But 
for this part of the verb scarcely any iiame could be 
less appropriate than imperfect; as the part to which 
it is applied, decidedly implies, that the thing sig- 
nified is in a cbmpleted state. When a person says, 
I 'walked, Iixrote, I fought, no one surely imagines 
that the action expressed by any of these words was 
unfinished or incomplete. But thb idea of comple~ 
tion, is all that is expressed by the termination or 
change of form; time is merely implied; as that which 
is completed must necessarily have been brought into 
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that State previously to the instant in which one speaks 
of it 

We have indeed a form of expression to which the 
term imperfect might more fitly be appUed; thus, 
when we say, / was walkings I was writing, I was 
JigAting; the word / denotes the person speakmg; 
was, a completed or past state of existence ; walking, 
&c. an action in a state of continuance, which firom 
its position is imderstood to be affirmed of /. The 
phrase, thus analyzed, imports that the action was 
going on, but not completed, at a time prior to the 
present 

I have walked, I have written, are examples of what 
is called the perfect tense. In these phrases, as well 
as in / walked, &c. the thing mentioned is represented 
as completed. To such expressions, therefore, the 
term perfect is properly applied. But between / 
walked, and I have walked, there is a material dif- 
ference. Both refer to a thing as done, and may, of 
course, be considered as past ; the former, however, 
is less definite than the latter, and cannot be used 
comformably to the practice of the best writers, unless 
the thing expressed by the verb happened during a 
portion of time in which the present is not included ; 
the latter, on the contrary, extends to or includes the 
present The reason of this will probably ^pear 
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from the following consideration. In the phrase / 
walked, we have only the verb itself, with the ter- 
mination expressive of completed action; but in / 
have walked, we have the same word joined to have; 
and as have impUes possession, the phrase thus 
analyzed, means that the speaker possesses the thing 
or action expressed by walked. 

In the pluperfect tense, had is used with that part 
of the verb which denotes completed action, and is to 
be explained in a similar manner; thus, I had walked, 
imports that / did possess what is expressed by walked. 
Have denotes continuance, and had completion, and 
as that which is completed is necessarily antecedent 
to. that which continues, had walked has been named 
the pluperfect tense, and is used to signify that the 
action or event was completed before another action 
or event which is also completed. 

Our senses or our consciousness, inform us of what 
is present, and our memory reminds us of what is 
past; and we are so constituted that we can con- 
jecture what is future. Hence there is in all lan- 
guages an attempt to express this future action or 
state of existence. In English we have ao future 
tense; but by various combinations of words we 
form what is deemed an equivalent. An examination 
of these combinations, will afford an additional proof 
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of the very indefinite manner in which time is ex- 
pressed, if it is at all expressed, by the various forms 
of the verb. We have two forms of expression to 
which we give the name of future; thus we say, / 
shall or *miU walk, or / shall or will have walked. By 
some grammarians these are called the jfirst and 
second future tenses; but by others, more properly, 
the future indefinite, and the fcture perfect. Of the 
former we have an example in the following words ; 
I shall walk, or / will walk. 

Shall, is never used in English, otherwise than as 
an auxiliary; its meaning is nearly equivalent to 
order, or command. Will, is used both as an auxi- 
liary and as a verb by itself. Its nearest synonyme is 
determine, or resolve. Both words express a particular 
state of mind, a determination, or a volition ; and as 
an act must be determined, or willed, before it is done^ 
when a word expressive of determination or volition is 
prefixed to the name of any particular act, the two 
together may imply, that the act in question has not 
yet commenced, and, by consequence, that it is 
future. 

Though there seems to be little difference between 
the expressions / command myself to walk, and / 
determine to walk, yet custom has, from an early 
period, appropriated shall and will to different pur- 
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poses. The following rule respecting their use ap- 
pears in one of our earliest grammars, published a 
century ago under the auspices, but, some say, written 
by, Sir Richard Steele. 

In the first person simply shtdl foretcls; 
In wiU, a threat, or else a promise dwells. 
iS%a//, in the second and the third does threat; 
Will simply then foretels the future feat. 

In the expression I shall have walked^ or I will have 
walked, we have an example of what is called the 
Second Juture, or \he JtUure perfect ; to which may be 
applied the same mode of analysis that has been em- 
ployed in other instances. Shall, or will, expresses a 
state of mind ; have possession, walked an action in a 
completed state ; so that the phrase is equivalent to 
/ determine to possess walked, (that, is the completed 
act expressed by that word,) without any other regard 
to time than what is implied in the one thing's follow- 
ing the other, as already explained. 



Of Moods. 

In most languages verbs have a difference of ter- 
mination, which is not intended to signify time, but 
rather the manner in which the being, action, or 
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passion, is represented. To this peculiarity has been 
assigned the name of mode, or mood. These moods 
are, the indicative, the imperadve, the potential, the 
subjunctive, and the infinitive. 

The paucity of termination in an English verb 
scarcely admits of this distinction. In the expression 
of our thoughts, we do, indeed, put together various 
words, and to this combination our grammarians have 
given the name oimood; but this term, as signifymg 
a different form of the verb, is only to be found in 
one instance, and there the difference is confined to 
the second and third persons singular. Thus, when 
a thing is considered as certain, or afiirmed posi- 
tively, these persons of the verb have a termination^ 
by which they are distinguished firom the first, as, 
when we say, / walk, thou walkest, he walks; but 
when the thing is stated conditionally, all the persons 
of the verb are alike, and the condition is expressed 
by a conjunction, as, if I walk, if thou walk, if he walk* 
The former is called the indicative, because it simply 
afiirms ; the latter, the subjunctive, because it requires 
to be joined to another verb expressive of an action 
or event, that will necessarily follow the performance 
of that which is represented as conditional. 

In such sentences as the following, the verb is said 
to 'he in the imperative mood, because the thing 
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expressed by it is commanded, enjoined, or recom 
mended to be done by the person addressed. 

Resolve, resolve, and to be men aspire: 
Exert that noblest privilege alone, 

Here to mankind indulged ; control desire ; 
Let godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne. 
Speak the commanding word — ^I will \ — and it is done. 

Thomson's Ccut, of Ind, 

In these and similar instances, it is obvious that no 
change takes place in the verb ; and the change in 
meaning from affirmation to command, is entirely 
owing to a change in the position of the words. 
Ye resolve^ and resolve ye^ are the same words ; but, 
from the association to which our minds are accus- 
tomed, we consider the former phrase as affirming, 
the latter as commanding. 

When the power or liberty of performing an 
action is intended to be expressed, we are obliged to 
have recourse to such words as may^ catiy mighty couMj 
&c. ; which, being joined to the radical form of the 
verb, or in connection with have to the past participle, 
form the various tenses of what is called the potential 
mood. / may mrite^ I can mritey J might writer I 
could mritCy I may have written, I can have written, 
I might have written, I could have written, are examples 
of this mood. 
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Of Atuciliaries. 

m 

The words do^ be, have^ shallj will, may, can, let, 
and must, are generally called auxiliary or helping 
verbs, because, in conjunction with other verbs, they 
form phrases equivalent to the tenses or variations of 
verbs in other languages. Of the three first, some 
notice has been taken already; do, is expressive of 
action in general, be of existence, and have of posses- 
sion ; and independently of their application as auxi- 
liaries, each of them is used by itself. ^aU, will, 
may, and can, are employed as auxiliaries only, and 
each of them has an imperfect tense. Skall, it has 
been observed, implies order or command ; and will, 
determination or resolution. The imperfect of shall, 
is should, and of wiU, would, probably corruptions of 
studied, and willed, or formed so in the Saxon agree- 
ably to what was already stated ; should and wotdd ex- 
press the same idea in a state of completion that shall 
and will express in a state of continuance. Hence it 
might be expected that they should always, in connec- 
tion with other words, convey an idea of completed 
action or state of existence, and consequently of past 
time; but, on the contrary, they are in general indi- 
cative of fiiturity, probably on account of some elipsi$ 
with which we are not at present acquainted ; and, in 
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many instances, should is used merely to express obli- 
gation, and woiddf inclination, without any particular 
reference to time. 

Ma^f was originally expressive of likings or Juvour- 
able disposition towards a thing, and consequently 
fnight expressed the same kind of feeling in a com- 
pleted state ; but by one of those imknown circum- 
stances that in course of time produce a change in 
the application of words, it is now uniformly employed 
to signify liberty on the part of the agent, a likings 
or disposition to do, or be, that which the following 
word expresses being merely implied. 

Can, retains its original import. Icon, is equiva- 
lent to the phrase / am aJtHe; I coiddy to the phrase 
/ttM^ able; but, as has been observed o{ should, could 
is often used without any direct regard to the time or 
state of the action intended to be expressed. 

Let, is generally considered an auxiliary, and in 
connection with the radical form of another verb, is 
by most grammarians, called the imperative mood. 
This mood, however, can only be used with propriety 
in the second person ; its nature is to command, or 
enjoin that which the verb expresses, and no com- 
mand or injunction can properly be given, but to the 
person or persons addressed. In the phrases, let me 
read, let him read, we have exan^les of what are 
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called the first and third persons of the imperative 
mood ; but it is admitted as a first principle in gram- 
mar that, " every verb, except the infinitive mood, 
or a participle, must have a nominative case either 
expressed or implied." Now, in both of these ex-' 
amples, instead of a nominative, we have an objedave 
case, a thing contrary to every received principle of 
grammar, but which may be easUy explamed by ad- 
mitting, what is the fiict, that fe/, is an active verb in 
die imperative mood, with thou or you understood ; 
hence it governs me or him in the objective case, and 
the verb read is, in the infinitive mood, governed by 
let, according to the general rule, that when two verbs 
come together, the latter of which has no nominative, 
it is governed by the former in the infinitive mood. 
To this it may be objected, that when one verb go- 
verns another in the infinitive mood, the latter verb in 
preceded by the word to, but it is one of the anomalies 
of English syntax, that not only after let, but after bid, 
dare, feel, need, hear, see, and for the most part afl«r 
know and observe, this sign of the infinitive is omitted. 
Let, is nearly synonymous with permit^ or aUofw. 
The sentiment expressed hy let me read, would be 
expressed by permit, or aUam me to read, 

I must, is equivalent to I am obliged^ and admits of 
no variation. 
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Of Participles. 

Participles are certain forms of verbs, and are 
said to be so named from their partaking of the nature 
both of verbs and of adjectives. The name, how- 
ever, is not precisely descriptive of their nature, as it 
intimates only that they partake, without informing 
us of what They resemble verbs, in expressing the 
same kind of action or mode of existence as the verb 
from which they are derived ; and adjectives, in being 
joined to a noun or pronoun in the same manner as 
adjectives are. But they differ from verbs in not 
making any affirmation ; and from adjectives, in not 
expressing any quality or circumstance of the thing 
to which they are joined. Their most appropriate 
appellation is verbs adjectived. An English verb 
has two participles : the present always ending in ing ; 
the past, of all regular verbs in ed, and of irregular, 
most commonly in / or n. 

The termination of the past participle, has been 
already explained in the observations made on the 
imperfect tense. It is equivalent to done or completed. 
The termination ing is expressive of doing or actings 
but never intimates that the thing signified is finished. 
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This part of a verb has, in most languages, a termin- 
ation of the same import with being or doing. 

Some grammarians contend, that participles differ 
from adjectives in the former's expressing the idea 
of time. This, however, seems to be a mistake, 
which an examination of a few instance?, in which 
participles occur will serve to rectify. Take the fol- 
lowing example : 

** There is one piece of sophistry practised by both 
sides, and that is, taking any scandalous story, that 
has been ever whispered or invented of a private man, 
for a knomij undoiibted truth, and raising suitable 
speculations upon it" Spectator. 

In this sentence there are two participles of what 
is called the present, and six of what is called the 
past tense, no one of which appears to have any re- 
lation to time more than the adjectives good^ bad or 
any other. The participle in ing denotes merely 
that the thing expressed is in a state of continuance, 
and that in ed, t, or n, that the thing expressed is in 
a state of completion. Thus in the preceding ex- 
amples taJcingj and raisings we might with propriety 
say of a person, that he is taking, was taking, or will 
be taking a story. In each example taking is the 
same, and must of course have the same meaning. 
Jn as far as time is expressed in these phrases, it is 
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done by is, wasy mU be. In the phrase is taking, — 
is denotes present existence, and taking an act going 
on. In was taking, tms denotes past existence ; in ivill 
be taking, will be denotes future existence, apd the 
participle signifies that the thing is going on as 
before. 

The same observations may be applied to the past 
participle ; for in the phrases, sophistry is practised, 
was practised, will be practised, nothing more is im- 
pUed in the participle practised^ than that the thing 
denoted hy practised exists, did exist, or will exist in a 
completed state, as respectively indicated by the 
words is, was, will be. 

Of Adverbs. 

It has been already observed, that, in the earliest 
state of language, the classes or kinds of words were 
"Witt but the desire of men to express their thoughts 
in the shortest possible manner, has induced them to 
make many abbreviations; and inattention to pro- 
nunciation and orthography, on the part of the first 
speakers and writers, has also produced changes in 
the form of words, as they have been differendy ap- 
plied. These circumstances have, in course of time, 
given rise to what appear to be distinct classes of 
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words, which are indeed so differently applied fix>m 
the primitive words, from which they are derived, 
that none but a skilful etymologist can discover their 
original affinity. It is to this source, we are to trace 
such classes of words, as adverbs, conjunctions and 
prepositions. They are words of so frequent occur- 
rence, and the connexion of thought, as it is expressed 
in speech or in writing, depends so much on their 
use^ that in an analysis of language, they claim par- 
ticular attention. Mr. Home Tooke has vety inge- 
niously, and for the most part successfully, shewn 
their etymology, and explained their meaning. 
Should those who are endeavouring to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of their native tongue, derive ad- 
vantage from the following remarks, to his philological 
researches they are chiefly indebted. 

A great proportion of English adverbs end in ly. 
This affix is of the same origin and meaning as like. 
It is generally added to adjectives to form adverbs ; 
thus, just becomes justly ,• mscy wisely^ &c. ; but in a 
few instances, it is also added to substantives to form 
adjectives ; thus, God becomes godly ; man, manly. In 
both cases it denotes likeness ; in the former, it de- 
notes likeness in the conduct or manner of the agent 
to the quality or circumstance expressed by the adjec- 
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tive ; thus, when we say, ^^ a man actsjusUt/^* we mean 
that his conduct is like that denominated Just : in the 
latter, it intimates that the person or thing of which 
we speakj is like the being of which the nomi ex- 
presses the name; thus, a godly man, means a man 
having in some degree qualities similar or like to 
those of God. 

Adrift, is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb adrifan, to drive. When we say of a ship, she is 
adrift, it is nearly the same as to say, she is driven, 
hy the wind being understood. The nomi drift has 
the same origin : a drift of snow, is a quantity of 
snow driven ; but, sometimes, it has more an active 
signification ; as when we say of a man, we see his 
drift, we mean that which he drives at 

Aghast, is probably the participle agazed. It ex- 
presses that state in which a person is, when made to 
gaze by being suddenly surprised. 

j^o is one of the various forms of the past par- 
ticiple of the verb to go, used by our old writers, and 
means the same thing as gone. When we say, a 
thing happened some time ago, we mean that it hap- 
pened at a time gone. 

Asunder, is the past partic^le asundren of the An- 
glo-Saxon verb asundrian, to separate* 

Awry, is the past participle of wrythan, to writhe. 
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Askant and askance^ Home Tooke thinks, are pro- 
bably participles from the Dutch srAta^i^n, to cut amry^ 
or to dope. 

Enough^ appears to be the past participle of the verb 
genogan, to multiply ; for when we say of any thing, 
it is enough^ it is as if we said, that it is multiplied in 
such a manner as is necessary for the occasion. In 
this, as in many other instances, the primitive and 
derivative are very di£Perent in orthography ; but this 
difference will not appear so great an objection, when 
it is considered, that in the northern languages, the 
letter^ is, in many instances, neither soimded hard, as 
in the English word getj nor sofl; as in gem^ but 
«.metin.es as ^ in ye, and sometimes with a strong 
aspiration, as in the Scotch pronunciation of lochj a 
lakcy hence ^the above verb genogatij might be pro- 
nounced as if written yenochan. 

Adieu^ is obviously the French a Dieu^ to God. 
This, and several other words used by people when 
parting from each other, are to be considered as 
elliptical expressions, which, when the ellipses are- 
supplied, are expressive of a good wish for the person 
to whom they are addressed : in the present instance, 
/ commend yoUj is probably understood. 

FareweU is to be explained in a similar manner : 
fare is the imperative of the verb Jaran^ to go; fare^ 
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well is therefore expressive of a wish that affairs may 
go well with the person addressed. 

Goodlye is simply a contraction of Godbewithyou* 
It was once written God-Vn^ye. 

Lb is the imperative 6£look* 

Aloft is from the Anglo-Saxon lyftj which signifies 

tie air or the clouds : in this sense it is still used in 

the Scottish dialect Hence, in the ^^ Gentle Shepherd," 

Peggy says to Jenny, of the clothes which they were 

about to wash r 

The /j^8 unclouded blue 

Will meke them like a lily wet wi' dew. 

It is to this root also that we are to look for lofty 
Iq/h/j &c. 

Aye and yea are, according to Home Tooke, differ- 
ent forms of the imperative of a verb of northern 
extraction, and mean have ity or possess it; and yes is 
m/es, have or possess that; or perhaps aye is the im- 
perative ayez of the French verb avoir^ to have. 

There are several other adverbs that originate in a 
similar manner, but their meaning is so obvious as to 
render any explanation unnecessary. 

Of Conjunctions. 

Ie}& the imperative of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
verb gifauy to gives it was formerly written gif, and 
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in some dialects of the island is still so used. Were 
it not that custom induces us ta think one word more 
appropriate in a particular instance than another, we 
should still find, that on all occasions give might supply 
its place. In thefoUowing sentence from the Spectator, 
j^is used in its ordinary way : ^^ ^we look abroad 
upon the great multitude of mankind, and endeavour 
to trace out the principles of action in every indi- 
vidual, it will, I think, seem highly probable that 
ambition runs through the whole species." Give we 
look abroad, &c.; that is, the premises in the first part 
of the sentence being given or granted^ the conclusion 
in the second will necessarily follow. In the dialect 
north of the Tweed, gin is used in the same sense, 
and is a contraction of the participle given : thus, in 
the song : — 

Gin a body meet a body comin' fi*ae the fair ; 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body care ? 

Here it obviously means, it being given or granted 
that a body, &c. 

Jn is the imperative of a Saxon verb, and means 
likewise give or grant : it scarcely occurs in modem 
writing, and even in the more ancient, it seems chiefly 
confined to the language of conversation : it is still 
to be heard in the speech of the vulgar. 
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« 

Unless is the imperative of onlesan, to dismiss: 
thus, when we say, urUess attention be exercised in 
study, no improyement will be made; we mean dis" 
miss what is expressed by the former part of the pro- 
position, the latter will follow as a consequence. 

JEUke is the imperative of eacan to add ; it is still 
used in this sense, but is chiefly confined to ludicrous 
composition : thus, in the well-known story of John 
Gilpin, by Cowper : 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captsdn eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

Yet is the imperative of getan, to get, the g being 
softened, as observed under the word enough. 

Else is the imperative of alesan^ to dismiss. 

Though is the imperative oSthcifian, to allow. 

Btit, was originally two words, the one written 
hot, the other but ; the former is the imperative of 
botan, to bootj to aM ; the latter is the same part of 
beon-utan, to be out, and is equivalent to excqpt : this 
proves that the same mode of analysing words may 
be applied to other languages; for except is com- 
pounded of the Latin preposition, ex, out; and cept is 
from the past participle of the Latin verb capere tp 
take. In the following sentence, both are used in 
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their respective meanings. ** The members of the so- 
ciety were all present but one ; all were desirous of 
promoting the object of the meeting, but each wished 
to effect it by different means." 

Without^ is the imperative of wyrthan titan, to be 
ouL 

And, is the imperative of ananad, to add to the 
quantity. 

Lest, is the past participle of lesan, to dismiss. 

Since, is the past participle of seon, to see. 

That, though used as a conjunction, and known by 
that name, is proved by Home Tooke to be in all 
instances the same word as the article or pronoun 
that. In the following sentence of the Adventurer, 
the word that is generally regarded as a conjunction. 
^^ It is a remark of some philosophers, that there is 
a malignity in human nature, which urges every man 
to depress him who is ahready sinking." To prove 
that in this and similar instances, that is merely a 
pronoun, Mr. Home Tooke would invert the order 
of the sentence as follows : ** There is a malignity 
in human natiure, which urges every man to depress 
him who is already sinking, that is a remark of some 
philosophers." 

J As, is to article, and means it, that, or which. In 
German it still retains its original meaning. 
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Soy is also an article or pr(Miouii, and signifies thai. 
It may be difficult for diose, whose attention has not 
been directed to this kind of investigation, to recog- 
nize in the present use of such words, their original 
signification ; but, in some instances, it is stiU suf- 
ficiently obvious. When one says to another, ^^ Do 
you think as I,'' it is the same as if he should say, 
^* Do you think that I think ;" and, in like manner, in 
the c(»nmon phrase, ** I thought 50,'' the same sense 
would be expressed by saying, << I thought that J* 

Of Prepositions. 

With regard to prepositions, and such other words 
as are the result of contraction and abbreviation, it 
has been observed by one of the best grammarians, 
that the least corrupt languages will have the fewest. 
But it may be doubted, whether freedom fi'om corrup- 
tion is in this sense to be considered as an excellence ; 
for the corruption here meant, is only a change 
made in the form or application of a word, or some- 
times in both, by which it becomes appropriated to 
a particular turn or connexion of thought, at the same 
time tiiat another word finds its way into the language 
to express the idea for which it formerly stbod. By. 
this means, a language becomes better adi^ted for the 
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purpose for which language is employed, —the ex- 
pression of thought. The principal prepositions in the 
English language, will be found in the following list 

With is the imperative, either of the Anglo-Saxon 
imthan^ to join, or of ixyrthan, to be. In the phrase, 
^ a house with a garden,'' it seems to belong to the 
former ; but in the sentence, ^^ with dear ideas it is 
easy to decide,'* to the latter. 

Through, is the Gothic substantive thuruh, which 
signifies door; the German for door is thur, pro- 
nounced as if written toor. In English we have sof- 
tened the t into d for the substantive, but retained the 
th in the preposition through, and in the adjective 
thorough. The idea of jHissage or way is retained in 
all. For when we say, ** The king passed through 
Brentford in going to Windsor," we mean, that 
Brentford was the way or passage; and, by ^^ a thorough 
knowledge," we mean, ** a knowledge passing or ea> 
tending from one end to the other." 

JFrom, is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic noun Jrum, 
signifying beginning, source, origin, Jbuntain, or 
author. 

** From labour, health,/rom health contentment springs." 

That is, labour is the source or origin of health, 
and health the source or origin of contentment. 
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To, is the Gothic substantive tuni, signifying acty 
effect, result, consummation, from a verb signifying to 
do or act. In Teutonic, the past participle of this 
verb was written tuan or tuon, whence the German 
ihun and preposition tu. In this sentence, ^^ The pro- 
cession went from the Mansion House to Westmin- 
ster Hall," from denotes the beginning of its motion, 
and to its completion. 

Till is compounded of to and while, and is only 
used in relation to time. It is sometimes used as a 
conjunction referring to time conditionally, and is con- 
sequendy followed by the subjective . mood. In. the 
phrase, « From night tiU mom," it is considered a. 
preposition; but in the sentence, ^^ Till I come, give 
attention to reading,'' it is a conjuncticm. 

For is from the Gothic substantive, signifying cause. 
It is constantly used in this sense, whether as a pre- 
position or a conjunction : thus, << Exercise is good 
for health ; for, by proper exerdse, digestion is pro-, 
moted." 

Of, is from the Gothic substantive ^, and means 
consequence, offspring, successor or follower. " He died 
^his wounds,'' implies^ that death was the consequence 
of his wounds. 

By is the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon verb beon^ 
to be; and when used as a proposition, the word, 
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instrument^ causej agents or something of that kind, is 
generally understood. 

Between^ or betmxt^ is a dual preposition, to which 
the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, &c. have no corre- 
sponding word. It is composed of the Anglo-Saxon 
beon^ and the adjective tmain or twixt, signifying 
two, and consequently is only applied with propriety 
when two persons or thirds are spoken of. 

Before^ behind^ belowj beside, besides, are the impe- 
rative, be with ^fin'e, hind, low, side, still in common 
use, and therefore requiring no explanation. 

Beneath is the imperative be, and the Anglo-Saxon 
noun neath or neothe, which has the same meaning as 
nadir, the lowest point. 

Under, (in the Dutch onder,) is on neder, a noun 
having the same meaning and derivation as the 
above. 

Beyond means bepassed. It is the imperative be, 
compounded with the past goned, as before explained. 

Ward is explained under the head of Terminations. 
It is the imperative of wardian, to look at or to direct 
the view. It has the effect of a preposition; but 
instead of being placed before the noun, it is generally 
added; thus we say hom&ward, h&&v&award, city- 
ward, &c. 

Among, or amongst, is from the past participle 
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gemenesedj of the Anglo-Saxon verb gemenesan, to 

Against^ Home Tooke does not speak of with cer- 
tainty. He thinks it is the past participle of a Saxon 
verb of the same origin as the Dutch ^V^^n^ to meetf 
to oppose. 

Athwart, is the past participle of atkweortj wrested, 
twisted, or curved. 

Amid, amidst, from the Anglo-Saxon on middan, 
on middes, in middle : but mid, middle, and midst, are 
still in c(Hnmon use. 

Along, around, aside, aboard, across, astride, during, 
pending, require no explanation. 

Instead, from the Anglo-Saxon instede, means, in 
place,- stead is still used to signify place, as in the 
sentence^ ^^ You shall go in their stead" 



Of Etymology. 

It has been the &te of etymology, like most other 
things, to be valued too much or too little. Some 
have contended that a knowledge of the derivation 
of words is essential to a right application of them, 
whilst others have maintained, with equal pertinacity, 
that as custom is the legislator of languages, their 
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meaning is only to be learned by studying the works 
of those who are esteemed the best writers. It is 
certain that he who can trace words most skilfully, must 
come to a point beyond which he cannot pass ; and 
that many have written a language with propriety and 
elegance, who were wholly ignorant of etymology. 
The etymologist may shew, that various syllables, 
significant in our own, or in another language, have 
been added or prefixed to certain words, and have 
the effect of changing, in some degree, the meaning of 
the original words to which they are added ; but still 
he comes to an original word, for the application of 
which to the particular idea usually expressed by it, 
no reason can be assigned. Thus he may easily 
shew, that, in the word speaker^ the syllable er denotes 
person, and that consequently the whole word is 
equivalent to the phrase, " the person that speaks ;" 
but he will probably find it impossible to discover, why 
speak should have been chosen in preference to any 
other sound, to express the kind of action which we 
understand by it : or, if his general acquaintance with 
languages, should enable him to find, in some lan- 
guage, a word from which he can say it is derived, 
he comes at last to a sound wholly arbitrary in its 
application, and having no perceptible relation to the 
thing signified. On the other hand, the person who 
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knows nothing of etymology, whose attention has 
not been directed, even to those changes that take 
place in his native language, may by much careful 
reading, and by close attention to the manner in 
which words are used by the most eminent speakers 
and writers, acquire a correctness in the use of words, 
not surpassed by the profoundest linguist. 

From these observations it must not be inferred, 
that the study of etymology is unimportant* A know- 
ledge of the meaning of words, is indispensable to the 
right understanding of what we read, or of what is 
spoken by others ; and this knowledge is greatly pro- 
moted, by an acquaintance with the significancy of 
the various parts of which words ai*e composed. But 
independently of this advantage, the mind, exercised 
in this sort of investigation, acquires an acuteness and 
a power of discrimination, highly necessary in every 
disquisition of a philosophical nature. 

In a former part of this work, it is stated, that the 
prefixes and terminations of words are all significant, 
that at some period in the progress of language, they 
existed as separate words, and that though we cannot 
now, in all instances, discover what they originally 
were, it is possible to shew, that, in every application 
of them, SL similar change is produced in the meaning 
of the primitive, to which they are added. In treating 
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of the changes that take place in various parts of 
speech, this principle has been already applied ; we 
shall now endeavour to apply it more generally. 



Of Prefixes. 

Ai \&oi Greek derivation, and when prefixed to 
nouns, has a negative or privative power; pathosy 
means feeling ; changing the last syllable os into the 
English termination y, and prefixmg a, it becomes 
apathy which means without feeling. When the 
word to which it is prefixed, begins with a vowel, a 
becomes an^ thus archy^ signifies gtvemment; anar-*^ 
ckyj withotU gaoemment ; byssos is the Greek for bot^ 
torn, hence the English abyss, without bottom. 

A, ab, or abs, is a Latin prepositiop equivalent to 

from s vertf verse, and version are different modifications 

of the Latin verb vertere, to turn ,- avert is to turn from ,• 

averse, turned from ; and aversion, the act of turning 

from, or the state of being turned from. 

Ad is a Latin preposition signifying to or at and be-* 
coines ac, of, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, or at, according as 
it may be more easily pronounced in connection with 
the word to which it is prefixed ; vert, firom the Latin 
vertere, to turn, originates advert, to turn to «• here, 

H 
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from the Latin hctrere^ to sticky adhere j to stick to; 
Jtmct, in Latin junctus^ adjunct^ joined to s cede from 
the Latin cedere, to yield, accede, to yield to, 8&g. 

Alj besides being one of the forms of ad, is of 
Arabic origin, in which language it is equivalent to 
the: thus koran signifies reading or book; ALkoran, 
the book, by way of eminence, that book holding the 
same rank with Mcdiammedans, which the Bible does 
with Christians. 

Amphi, is a Greek pr^osition, siguifyii^ about. 
It is not of frequent occurrence in English words; 
we have examples of it in amphitheatre, a circular 
theatre ; and in amphibiom, capable of living by turns 
on land or in water ; the latter part of this word being 
derived from the Greek word bios, Mfe. This pre- 
position gives rise to ampho, and to the Latin, arnibi, 
or ambo, whicl^ in some instances si^ifies both\ thus 
ambideMer, from dextra, the right hand, or from 
Aucter, right handed, is one who can use his lefk and 
right hand equaJfy. 

Ana, is a Grreek proposition, which when used as 
a pr^x, signifies i^ain^ or back ^^ anabaptist, is one 
who perfixms, or submits to the rite of baptism agsutt, 
after it has been performed in in&ncy. Anachronism, 
from the Greek ekronos, tim% with ana prefis^d, is 
an error in computing time, b^ whieh an- event is 
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antedated, or placed earlier than it happened; fmdr 
lyze^ and analysis, are from the Greek verb, and fi»ib-* 
stantive, which signify respectively, to loose, and a 
loosing, or solution: hence, to analyze, is to loose 
again, or to separate the parts of which any thing con^ 
sists, in order that each may be considered by itself. 

Anti, is a Greek word, signifying against, or 
opposite : antipathy, from pathos, as before explained, 
means having a feeling against, or in opposition 
to a thing; anli^christian, is against Christianity ,- 
anti'ministerial, means being against ministers. Some- 
times the i is dropped, as in antarctic, opposite to the 
arctic. Antipodes, is the Greek podes, fiset; and, with 
anti prefixed, implies having the feet (^posite. 

Ante is a Latin word, and signifies before; thus, ante- 
date, is to date before ; antediluvian, irom. the Latin 
dibrntan, flood, or deluge, is before the jlood. Ante!- 
^meridian, before noon. 

Apoy is Gredc, and equival^it to from : apostate, 
is compounded of a verb, signifying ^and, and apo, 
fit>m ; hence, an apostate, is one who has forsakai his 
rdigion, or who in any way stands from the opuwns 
whidi he formerly entertained. ApoiU^, as from the 
Qre^ logos, "word, or speech, and is a speech intended 
to turn from Ins anger one wbo is offended. Apogee, 
signifies a point la the heavens^in whid^ the son, or a 

«2 
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planet, is at the greatest possible distance from the 
earth ; it is composed of apo^from, and ge, or gea^ the 
Greek word for earth. Aphelion^ in like manner, 
means that part of the orbit of a planet most distant 
from the sun, and is compounded of heliosy the sun ; 
and apj contracted for apo^ from. 

Arch, is of Greek derivation, and is equivalent to 
chief: hence, archangel is chief angel: archUshop, 
thief bishop; arch-enemy, chief enemy, &c. 

J3^, is a common prefix of English extraction ; it is 
simply the verb he, and generally conveys the idea of 
beitig, or existing near, or in the state denoted by the 
word to which it is prefixed, as may be seen in the 
following examples, become, bedawb, bedim, bedrench, 
befit, befool, begone, beside, beseech, beseem, &c. 

Bene, is a Latin adverb, signifying well : thus, 

factor, is doer ; benefactor, one *txiho does 'well or good 

to another ; beneficent, is doing well; and benevolent, 

wishing well ; from the Latin participles, ,^^e7Z5, doing, 

and volens, wishing. 

Bi, or bis, is the Latin bis, twice : hence, biped, 
means having two feet, from the Latin pedes, feet, 
with this prefix; bipennated, hsmng two wings ; bisect, 
from the Latin sectm, cut, \sXo cut in two parts. 

Circum, which in some instances becomes circu, is 
die Latin preposition, signifying around ; circulate, to 
cany around, is composed of circu, and the Latin par- 
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ticiple lotus, carried; circumfluent^ is ^fl(ywing around s 
circumfuse, is to pottr around: circumnavigate, is to sail 
round. 

Con is a Latin prefix, equivalent to with, or together: 
it is changed into co, col, com, cor, as it happens to 
join more readily in pronunciation with the foflowing 
word: conjoin is to Join together,- concur, from the 
La4in currere, to run, is to run together ; coheir, one 
that is heir mth another ; collect, Jfrom the Latin 
paiticiple lectus, gathered^ is to gather together ; comr 
mingle, is to mingle together. 

Contra, in Latin^ signifies against, and in English 
compounds it is frequently written counter ; dictum, in 
Latin, means spoken; to contradict, therefore, is to 
speak against, or in opposition tO; to counterbalance is 
to balance one thing against another ; to counteract is 
to act contrary. 

De is a Latin preposition, signifying of, from, or 
concerning ; scribere, in Latin, is to write ; describe, is 
to write of, or concerning ; ducere, is to lead or draw, 
deduce, is to draw from ; frrre, is to carry, or bear, 
defer, is to carry from, or to put away. 

Demi, hemi, and semi, firom the Crreek, are different 
modifications of the same word, each of them is 
equivalent to half; thus, demigod, ifi half god, haff 
man; hemisphere, is half sphere i hemistich, is half a 

H 3 
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verBe; semicircle, is half a circle; semiquaver, U a 
note in music, half the time of a quaver, and demisemi- 
quaver is one half the time of a semiquaver. 

Dis, which in some instances becomes di, occurs 
both in Greek and Latin; its signification, when 
prefixed to words of Latin derivation, is asunder ^ 
thus, tract, firom the Latin participle tractus, drawn, 
Originates distract, to draw asunder; divide, fi*om the 
Latin videre, to see, is to separate the parts of a thing, 
so that they may be seen asunder ; but when this 
syllable is prefixed to English words, it signifies 
contrary, hence discontinue is the contrary of continue, 
dishonour is the contrary of honour, &c: the words to 
which this syllable is prefixed are very numerous. 

E and ex: the former is a Latin preposition, the 
latter occurs both in Greek and Latin, the meaning 
expressed by them is, out, or out of; ^ect, firom the 
luAtXDLJectus, thrown, or cast, is to throw out; egress, 
fi*om the Latin gressus, having gone, is the act of going 
out; extract, is to draw out, or the thing drawn out ; 
exit, is going out ; and expire is to breathe out. 

En, as a prefix, has been already noticed in our 
observations on verbs ; it signifies to make, or cause to 
become; enlarge, is to make large; enrich, to make 
rich; ensure to make sure, &c. 

Epi, is a Greek preposition, nearly equivalent to 
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the English upon; but sometimes it is used in the 
sense of at, or after : epilogue, from the Greek logos^ 

a *word or discourse, is an after speech ; epitaph^ fi^om 

the Greek taphos^ a tombj is something mitten on a 

tomb. 

Equi, from the Latin egms, equals forms the prefix 
of a few words ; equinox, from the Latin nox, night, 
is used to signify a certain time when^ from the sun's 
place in the ecliptic, the days and nights are equal 
over all the earth ; equiponderant is of equal weight s 
equidistant, at equal distance. 

Eu, is a Greek adverb, signifying w^U ; eulogy ^ from 
logos, is praise or speaking *meU of; euphony, from 
phone^ sound, is well soundifig; eurythmy, from 
rythmos, means Imrmony, or having regular measure. 

Extra is probably composed of the Lantin ex, out, 
and trans, beyond ; extraordinary is beyond ordinary i 
extra-judicial is beyond the regular course of legal 
proceeding. 

Hemi. See demi, 

Hept or hepta, is the Greek hepte, seven ; heptagon^ 
from the Greek gonia, an angle, is a figure hq.ving 
seven angles ; heptarchy, from archy, government, means 
seoen governments or kingdoms. 

Hex is the Greek for six ; hence hexagon signifies 
having six angles ; hexameter, a term uaed in treating 

H 4 
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of poetry^ means a verse of six meter s^ that is, measures 
or poetic Jeet. 

Hydro, from the Greek hydor, "mater, forms the 
prefix of several words ; hydrophobia, from the Greek 
ph6bos,Jear, signifies 2Lfear or dread oi water ; hydro- 
cephalus, from the Greek Tcephalos, head, an accumu- 
lation of water in the head; hydrography, from graphe, 
writing, an art which teaches to make sea-charts. 

Hyper, in Greek signifies above or beyond ; hyper- 
bole, firom bole, thrown, is literally thrown beyond, and, 
as a figure of speech, means that the expression 
represents a thing beyond the truth. Hyperborean, 
firom boreas, north, means aver the north. 

In was much used by the Romans as a negative, 
and hence it is so in the languages derived from, or 
connected with theirs. It is changed into ig, il, im, 
ir, on account of the initial letter of the word to 
which it is prefixed, and when prefixed to an ad- 
jective, it is equivalent to not; inconstant, is not 
constant ; ignoble, not ncible i illegal, net legal; imprun 
dent, not prudent ; irregular, not regular. But when 
joined to a verb, it signifies the same as the English 
in or into : thus, inborn is bom in, or innate ; im- 
merge, is to merge or plunge in ; implant is to plant 
in, &c. 

Inter, is a Latin preposition of which the signifi- 
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cadon generally is, between j it forms the prefix of 
many words, some of which are of Latin, and some 
of English origin. Intercede^ is firom the Latin CC" 
derej English cede^ to go ,- to intercede, h to go 
between as a mediator ,- interchange, is to change nmtu- 
aUy or between two parties. 

Intro i3 the Latin for within or into ; it occurs in 

a few words of Latin original : hence introduce, from 

the Latin ducere, to lead or brir^, is to lead or bring 

into : introspect firom spectare, to look, is to look care^ 

fully into. 

Mai, or nude, in Latin signifies ill or bad; malcon'' 
tent or malecontent, signifies discontented or dissa-- 
tisfied; malediction, a curse or denunciation of evil; 
malefactor, an evil doer, a criminal. 

Manu, in Latin, signifies with the hand; manufac- 
ture, iramf actus, made, means any thing made with 
the hands manuscript, fi*om scriptus, written, is any 
thing written with the hand. 

Mis, by some thought to be derived fi-om the 
Latin missus, thrown away, whatever may be its de- 
rivation, in every instance of its application, signifies 
wrong; misapply, misbehave, misconduct, misdeem, mis- 
guide, misinform, misjoin, &c. are respectively to apply 
wrong, to behave wrong, &c. 

Mono, is of Greek derivation, and signifies one ; 
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numochord is an instrument having one string s monocfy, 
an ode or song to be sung by one person s monotone^ 
having one tone, without variety of tone; monost/Uable^ 
a word of one syllable. 

Mtdti is the Latin for many ; multiform means of 
many forms ; mtdtinomitialf having many names ; mul~ 
tipede^ is an insect having many feet, 

Q^ is a Latin preposition, signifying for^ f^^y or 
against ; like some words that have been mentioned, 
the consonant is changed for the sake of sound, and 
ob becomes ocj of &c. : to object^ from the Latin 
jectuSj cast or thrown^ is to throw something in the way 
or against ; (Moquy^ from loijui to speak^ is something 
spoken against a person ; occur ^ from currere^ to run^ 
is to run against^ or in on^s way. 

Octo and dcta are different forms of the same word, 
the Greek and Latin numeral eight ; octagpn is a 
figure having eight sides or angles; octennial is applied 
to a thing that lasts eight years, 

Omnif from the Latin omnis, allj is used in various 
instances; thus omniform means having every form: 
omnipresent^ present in every place. 

OrthOf from the Greek adjective orthos^ rights forms 
the prefix of several words; orthodoxy ^ from the 
Greek doxa, an opinion or doctrine^ means right doc- 
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trinei orthogra'phy^ right writings as it respects the 
spelling of words. 

Old, as a prefix, means either that the thing to 
which it applies, is external with regard to something 
internal, to which it stands opposed, or that the thing 
done is abtyoe or beyond some other thing with which 
it is compared ; thus, outbound is said of a ship when 
about to sail from a country to some distant place in 
opposition to coming in ; but to outdo is to surpass or 
to do beyond what another can do in similar circum- 
stances ; to outlive, in like manner, is to live longer, or 
beyond the time of another. 

Cher, when used in composition, has nearly the 
same signification as being abooe, or covering that of 
which we speak, but sometimes higher up than the 
thing mentioned; it fi*equently conveys the idea of 
more than eiumgh ; to aoerfUm is to cover by ^flawing 
upon ; to overhang, is to hang abooe, but at some dis* 
tance ; to overrate, is to rate too much, or too highly. 

Pan is the Greek adjective for all or ivhole ; pan^ 
demic, from the Greek demos, people, is any thing 
incident to a whole people ; panoply, from the Greek 
opla, armour, is a complete armour ; pandemonium, 
the name given by Milton to the palace of Satan and 
his peers, is composed oi pan, all, and demonium, 
which signifies of demons ; panorama, firom a part of 
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the Greek verb orax)^ to see, means a *mhole or complete 
view. 

Para is a Greek preposition, which in composition 
means beyond^ besides, or *tmth ; paradox, from doxa, 
as before explained, signifies an opinion thqt seems 
beyond belief^; paraphrase is a translation, not literal, 
but containing words or phrases in greater abmidance 
than in the original. 

Penta is a variation of the Greek word pente, Jive, 

and in a few instances is used as a prefix in that sense ; 

pentachord is an instrument with^i;^ strings; pentagon, 

a Jigure with Jive angles ; pentameter, a verse of Jive 

Jeet or measures. 

Per is the Latin preposition by or through, and in 
composition generally means from one end to the 
other ; perfect, fi-om the Latin foetus, made, means 
• that the thing spoken of is made through, that is^ from 
beginning to end, and consequently complete; pervade, 
from the Latin vadere, to march or maoe, is to pass 
through the whole extension. 

Peri, is a Greek preposition, signifying about; 
perimeter is the measure ronnd any figure ; periphrasis 
is a round about manner of expressing a thing, an ex- 
planation of a thing by a phrase or sentence, instead 
of merely giving a synonyme. 

Philo, is part of the Greek verb, signifying to love: 
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hence phihloger^ or philologist, from the Greek logos, 
word or discourse, signifies one whose chief study is 
language, a grammarian; philosophy, from sophia, 
wisdom, means, literally, a love of wisdom, but is 
generally used to signify an enquiry into the rwiure 
and causes of things. 

Poly, is from the Greek adjective, signifying many; 
polysyllable, is a word of many syllables ; polytheism, 
from the Greek theos, god, means the doctrine of 
many gods. 

Post is the Latin preposition and adverb, signifying 
after ; to post-^te, is to date after the real time ; 
post'diluvian, ct/ier or since thejlood ; postpone, from 
the Latin ponere, to place, is to place after, or to 
putcff. 

Pre, is from the Latin preposition prce, before ; to 
preconceive, is to form an opinion before hand; to 
prejudge, is to judge before, or without examination ; 
pre-eminent, is eminent before or in preference to others. 
Preter, is the Latin preposition prceter, and sig- 
nifies beyond, or besides; the English words in which 
it occurs are few, the most common example of it is 
preternatural, something beyond, or more than natural. 
Pro is found both in Greek and Latin; in the 
former language it generally signified before, in time 
or place ; and forth or out of: in the latter more 
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commonly for. As a prefix in English, its usual 
meaning hsforth^ or formard: fi'om the various parts 
of the Latin verb cedere^ cessus, &c. to go or depart, 
we have many derivatives ; thus, proceed, means to 
gojbrward ; process, what is going fonord; firom gressus, 
the participle of another verb expressive of going, 
we have progress, which signifies the state or condition 
tf going Jbnmrd, 

Quadri and quadru, are difierent modifications of 
the Latin quatuor,four ; they are used in quadrilateral, 
having four sides ; quadruped, having fofur feet, &c. 

J3^ is a very common prefix, to which d is some- 
times added to prevent a hiatus, when the following 
word begins with a vowel. It is not known in a 
separate state, but its signification is uniformly again, 
or back. In re~admit, re-assemble, recoin, it signifies 
again ; in recal, repel, repulse, it signifies back. 

Metro is of Ladn origin^ and occurs in a few words 
derived from that language; it signifies backward: 
hence retrospect, fi*om the Latin spectare, to look, 
means a looking backward; retrograde, from gradi, 
to go, means goittg backward. 

Se is prefixed to a few words of Latin origin, and 
h equivalent to qff^, or jfrom ; secede is to go from, 
^^ifice to lead from, and select to choose from. 

Semi. See Demi. . 
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Septj &om the Latin septem, seven^ forms the prefix 
of a few words, as septennial, happening once in seven 
t/earSi or lasting for that time; septilateral, having 
seven sides. 

Sex, the Latin sia:, forms a few words exactly in 
the same manner; as sexennial, &c. 

Syb, the Latin preposition under, is used in many 
instances, and is sometimes changed into stic ; sub^ 
scribe, fi*om the Latin scribere, to write, is to imite 
under ; subtract, from a part of the verb trahere, is to 
draw under, 

Sttper, the Latin preposition above, is of frequent 
occurrence; superadd, is to add something above, or 
Tnore than ; superfine, is above, or more than June. 

Trans, is a Latin preposition of various import ; 
it sometimes signifies beyond: thus, transgress, is to 
go beyond; transatlantic, is beyond, or on the other 
side of the Atlantic : sometimes it implies a change 
from one place or state to another; thus, to transfigure, 
is to change with respect to aatmard appearance, that 
is, to pass from one state to another. 

Tri is from the Greek tris or the Latin tres, three; 
triangle is a figure of three angles ; tripeddl, having 
three feet ; trident, having three teeth, from the Latin 
denies, teeth, 

Un is a prefix peculiar to our own language; in 
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most instances it sigm&esnot: thus, unable is not aUe; 
unacttve, not active ; but uncurl^ does not mean not to 
curl ; it means the contrary of curl^ and in like 
manner undo means the contrary of dx). 

Under has the same meaning in composition as 
when used by itself ; to undervalue a thing is to value 
it below its worth : sometimes, however, its meaning 
is figurative, for when we say of any person, he under^ 
stands a thing, we do not mean to say, that he stands 
under it; but as one thing may be said to stand under 
another "which rests upon it, so, metaphorically, the 
mind is represented as st^pporting or standing under 
that which it comprehends. 

Up generally signifies aloft, or on high; but it often 
means an advanced rather than an elevated situation : 
thus, when we speak of sailing up the river, we mean 
merely sailing in a certain direction : in the following 
instances it is used in its ordinary acceptation ; upbear, 
upraise, &c. 

With, is also used in composition ; when used by 
itself it is commonly synonymous with ^b/n or be; but 
in composition, it has generally the same meaning as 
against, as in the words withhold and "withstand. 
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Terminations, 

AUcj ible, or ble^ is the same termination variously 
modified according to circumstances : by most gram- 
marians it is thought to be derived from the Latin 
habilisy aUe^ JU^ or hwoing power; but Home 
Tooke seems to think differently, and assigns its 
origin to the Gothic. Whatever it may have been 
originally, it is obviously one of those contractions by 
which the Expression of thought is greatly accele- 
rated. In all instances it conveys the idea of ability 
or power J to do or to suffer what the word, to which it 
is added, signifies. This at first view appears a con- 
tradiction ; but probably the active or passive sig- 
nification is to be found, not in the termination, but 
in the primitive to which it is joined. In the follow- 
ing words, the signification is active; agreeable, com- 
fortable, durable, favourable, profitable ; for agreeable 
means \k12Xwhich can agree; comfortable, that which can 
comfort, &c. In the following, the signification is 
passive: admissible, amiable, incredible, immutable: 
admissible means that can be admitted ; amiable, that 
can be loved, &c. 

Ably is the same termination as the preceding, with 
ly added and contracted. Ly is itself a contraction 

I 
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of ligi liJc^ or KcJc^ a termination of Gothic origin^ 
signifying like. This termination, when added to 
adjectives, forms adverbs; and when to substantives it 
forms adjectives. In both cases its signification is 
like: thus, justly^ is just-likes greatly^ great-likes 
fatherly, father-like s brotherly, brother-like. 

Ate, was abeady noticed in treating of the ter- 
minations of verbs ; it is a variation of the Latin 
participle actus, acted. It originates ated, ating, 
ation, ator, and atorys and the Latin atio, synonymous 
with our ation, is sometimes changed into ace. Ate 
means to do, or doing something, thus, calumniate, 
means to came calumny s ated means done s ating 
and ation both refer to the action, as continuing or in 
a progressive state s ator refers to the person "who 
performs an act, and atory to the place of performing 
an act. Or, perhaps, it would be more correct to 
consider ator, atory, &c. as compound terminations, 
for or is a termination synonymous with er : ory, ary, 
and ery, mean the same thing with each other. When 
words with these terminations are used as adjectives, 
they import that the things spoken of, are oithat sort 
or kind denoted by the words to which the termin- 
ation is added. IHrector is one "who directs ; directory, 
of that kind which directs. 

Ad, or ade, is a Saxon termination, and signifies a 
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mass or quantity: thus, colonnade, is a collection of 
columns : when added to verbs this terminatiom more 
properly signifies a succession or repetition of what is 
denoted by the verb. Promenade, from the French 
promener, to walk, is a continuation of walking ; and 
blockade, from our verb, to block, means a continued 
blocking or shutting up. Corresponding to this ter«» 
mination, the Spaniards use ado, which, in a few 
instances, we have adopted, as in tornado, bastinado, 
&c 

Age is derived from the Latin verb c^ere, to do or 
act, and from the changes of pronunciation, and 
consequent changes of spelling, it seems probable that 
ish, and ch, when added to verbs, are variations of the 
same word. This termination generally denotes 
doing or acting, and sometimes that which isproduced 
hy action. Appendage is something made to append 
or hang to another ; carriage is the c^t of carrying ; 
publish means making public, or known, to the people ; 
breach is the act of breaking. 

Al, ar, an, tan, ana, and ic, appear to be pretty 
nearly synonymous. The idea of belonging or being 
peculiar to, is expressed by each. National means 
belonging to nation. Regular, from the Latin regtda, 
a rule, means belonging, or according to a rule. Italian, 
belonging to Italy. Egyptian, belonging to Egypt. 

I 2 
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This termination is sometimes added to the names 
of persons to denote something belonging ot peculiar 
to them ; thus we say, Spenserian^ Miltonian, belong- 
ing to or of the same kind, as that of Spenser, &c. : 
ana or tana added to a name, is used as a sub- 
stantive, and signifies things relating to the person ; 
of this we have an example in Walpoliana. 

Ant, etU, and ing, are participial terminations, and 
have all the same meaning. They denote being, or a 
continued state of existence, of that to which they are 
addedy as in the words couchant, Jbient, walking. To 
express, in a substantive or abstracted form, what is 
meant by these participial terminations, ant and ent, 
they are changed into ance, or ana/, and ence, or ena/i 
thus, consonant, becomes consonance, or cofisonancy ; 
and consistent, becomes consistence, or consistency. 

And, or end, is the termination of a few words, and 
has a kind of passive signification, implying a duty or 
obligation, to do what is expressed by the primitive, 
to which it is added; hence, reverend, signifies to be 
revered; multiplicand, that which ought to be multi- 
plied : svbtrahend, that which Ofught to be subtracted. 

Cide, from the Latin ccedere, to kill, terminates a 
few words all Latin ; homicide, from horn^), mxm, signi- 
fies a mavrlciller, or mav^killing; fratricide, fromjrater, 
brother, signifies a brother-killer, &c. 
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Dom^ head or hood^ ship^ ness, ity^ tudcj and th^ how 
different soever in appearance, are, in signification, 
nearly th^ same ; they are all used in forming what 
are called abstract nouns ; they are generaUy added 
to adjectives, and express that kind of idea which the 
mind is capable of forming, of qualities in a separate, 
or, as it were, self-existent state. Freedom^ denotes 
the state or condition of being free; greatness j that of 
being great ; felicity j firom the Latin Jelix^ happy, 
denotes the state of being happy ; magnitude^ fi*om the 
TiSitin'magnuSj great, the state of being great; width, 
the state of being mde : head or hood, and skip, are 
more commonly joined to substantives than to adjec^ 
tives, and form the name for the state or condition 
which the word describes, as in childhood, manhood, 
heirship, lordship. 

Ed, as a termination, has been explained already 
in our observations on verbs ; it is equivalent to done, 
or terminated. 

Ee, is added to a few words chiefly verbs, and sig- 
nifies that the person or thing of which we speak is 
the obfect, or the restdt of what is expressed by the 
verb^ to which the termination is added ; thus, trustee, 
is he to whom any thing is entrusted; patentee, is he 
who holds a patent. 

Er, is a termination which may be added to any 

I 3 
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verb in the language ; it forms a noun, signifying the 
doer of that which the verb expresses. It is of Gothic 
origin, and in the German language is still used as 
the pronoun of the third person singular. Words 
with this termination are, in English, applied to both 
genders. Speaker^ denotes the person that speaks; 
walker, he that walks, &c. 

Efy. See what is said of ate, and its derivations. 

EsSf sometimes written /j?, is synonymous with er, 
in denoting the agent or person who does a thing ; 
but it is restricted in its application to the feminine 
gender. We have examples of it in author, authored s 
executor, executrix. When the substantive is not 
derived from a verb, the termination ess, is sometimes 
added merely to distinguish the sex, as in count, 
countess ; lion, lioness. 

Eur, or vre, is a French termination, of similar 
import with ness, and tude, already oxplained. Like 
them it is aflBxed to adjectives, and sometimes to verbs, 
to form nouns of the kind called abstract From the 
adjective grand, is formed grandeur, signifying great" 
ness; from the French verd, green, is formed verdure, 
greenness : from please, we have pleasure, that which 
has the power of pleasing. 

Full or fuL, though frequently employed as a ter- 
mination, is still used by itself; it therefore requires 
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no explanation ; it has the same signification in com- 
position as when used alone ; mercifid^ means Jidl of 
mercy; hopefid^fuU of hope, 

Fy was already explained as a verbal termination ; 

signifies do or mdke^ and is added to adjectives or 
substantives to form verbs ; simplify^ is to make sim^ 
plej &c. 

Hood, See dom^ &c. 

Ible. See able, 

Ic, See al, 

Ivey is firom the Latin termination vom^ and is for 
the most part added to words originally of the Latin 
language. It signifies earning or having the power of 
producing what the word implies to which it is added ; 
thus instructive J is that "which has the pcfwer of instruct^ 
ing; persuasive J that has the power of persuading* 

He is from the Latin termination ilis^ and implies 
likeness^ or the possession of such gtudities as distin- 
guish the thing denoted by the word to which they 
are added ; puerile, from the Latin ptier, a hoy, means 
having the qualities of a boy ; infantile, having those 
of an irfant. 

Ise or ize. See what is said of verbal terminations. 

Ish, as well as ile, denotes likeness, or of that kind, 
and when added to adjectives, it implies that the thing 
spoken of possesses the quality expressed by the 
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primitive in an inferior, but indefinite degree ; as in 
childish^ foolish^ *ixihitish^ blackish^ 

Ity. See dom^ &c. 

Less^ is a termination of very frequent occurrence. 
It is part of the Saxon verb le&an^ to dismiss^ or be 
without, and in every instance has this signification ; 
thus careless, is mthout care; thoughtless, ^without 
thought ; endless, mthout end, &c. 

Ment is a termination, which when added to verbs, 
as it generally is, has the same efiect with ness, tude, 
&c. added to adjectives ; it implies being in that state 
or condition which is expressed by the verb ; thus, 
enjoyment, denotes a state of eryoyir^: contentment, 
being contented; but sometimes it means the effect of 
what is expressed by the verb; hence Judgment, either 
signifies the act or condition of Judging, or that which 
has residtedjrom judging. 

Ness. See dom, &c. 

Ous. is a termination added to substantives to form 
adjectives ; it is nearly sjmonymous with Jidl or 
having ; beauteous, means Jidi of beauty or having it; 
glorious, having glory, &c. 

Ship. See dom, &c. 

Some, when used as a termination, denotes that the 
thing or quality to which it is added, exists in an un- 
limited degree ; it is joined both to substantives and 
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verbs, and sometimes even to adjectives, as in tlie 
following examples : toilsome j bmihensomef gladsome. 

Th. See etom, &c. 

Tide^ in the Saxon langcmge, signified timey and 
in the Danish, it is still used in that sense. In a 
few English words it is affixed, and conveys the same 
meaning, hence Whitsuntide^ noontide^ &c. 

Tude. See domy &c. 

Ure. See eur. 

Ward, is fi*om the Saxon wardian, to look at or to 
direct the view ; it assumes the various forms of gardy 
guardy guardian, garden, warden, warder, andt/ard, in 
all of which, there is expressed the idea of looking 
after, or of something looked after. As a termination, 
it still conveys the notion of looking or being in that 
direction, as in backward, heavenwardy eastwardy &c* 

y is an aifix expressive of abundancCy and is gene- 
rally added to nouns, to form adjectives having this 
signification. Hiltyy woody, snowy, rainy, mean 
abounding with hills, woods, &c. 
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xmLosoPHT, in the general acceptation of the term, 
means an enquiry concerning the nature, the cause, 
the use, and the effect of whatever becomes an object 
of attention. Hence, though we most frequently 
hear of natural and of moral philosophy, inyesti- 
gations of this kind are not confined to material and 
intellectual objects alone; there is a philosophy of 
rhetoric, of language, of history, of music, &c. 

The philosophy of the mind, implies an attentive 
consideration of the manner in which it becomes 
possessed of knowledge, and of every operation in 
which it engages in the application of that knowledge^ 
to the various purposes of scientific investigation, of 
invention, and of the ordinary business of life. 
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The existence of two distinct kinds of substance 
or essence, namely, body and mind, has been ahnost 
universally admitted; but of the nature of both, our 
knowledge is extremely limited. Every man believes 
that he possesses a notion of substance; but when 
asked to define it, he finds himself unable to do more 
than to enumerate a few of its qualities. He con- 
ceives it to be something which supports, or is distin- 
guished by qualities, but what that something is, he 
cannot tell. As in common life, we discover the 
nature of things by their consequences, so in philo- 
sophical investigations, we can leaxn what substance 
is only by its qualities. Every object of human 
knowledge is either material or intellectual; both are, 
in a philosophical sense, denominated substances: 
but the difference of these two kinds of substance 
will be best understood by a consideration of the 
qualities, by which each kind is distinguished. 

When we attend to matter, we discover it to 
have length, breadth, coloiur, hardness, softness, 
roughness, smoothness, &c. ; and to be capable of 
division without limitation. A grain of gold may be 
divided into several thousand parts, each of which 
is still perceptible : and it is worthy of remark, that 
when any portion of matter is divided, each part, 
how different soever in size, possesses, when separate, 
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the same general qualities that belonged to the whole 
when united. In attending to the mind, we observe 
that it is capable of feeling, thinking, willing, re- 
membering, judging, imagining, &c« ; but that though 
the capability which it possesses of performing these, 
Slid various other acts, or of existing in different 
states, may justly be regarded as its characteristic 
qualities, it is impossible to conceive of them as belong- 
ing to a substance, that is in its nature divisible ; the 
mind is one, and even if we could suppose it capable 
of partition, we could not surely believe it possible, 
that each part would feel, think, will, remember, &c. 
when alone. 

But the difference between body and mind will 
more strikingly appear, if we consider the means by 
which we become acquainted with their respective 
qualities. Of those that distinguish the former, 
we know nothing but by our senses. So true 
is this, that when an individual is born without a 
particular sense, it is impossible, by any explanation 
or comparison, to impart to his mind a notion of 
such qualities as are the objects of that sense ; and 
any one may satisfy himself, that it is not by reflec* 
tion, by reasoning, or by any other operation of the 
mind, he has become acquainted with the qualities of 
body, by simply asking himself of what quality of 
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body, he has by these means acquired a notion. On 
the contrary, by the exercise of our senses, no know- 
ledge of mind could ever be attained. How is it 
possible, that by smelling, tasting, hearing, touching, 
or seeing, a man should ever know what it is to will, 
to think, to remember, &c. ? Can those substances 
then be the same, to which qualities so different be- 
long ? Can any man of common understanding allow 
himself for a moment to believe, that those lofiy con- 
ceptions that distinguished a MUton ; those profound 
reasonings that constituted the glory of a Newton ; that 
eloquence that gave so commanding a superiority to 
a Chatham, were the result of nothing better than an 
exquisite combination of matter, subject to the ex- 
amination of the senses ? 

Since, then, our knowledge of mind does not ori- 
ginate in any exercise of the senses, whence is it 
derived? Shakspeare, who, though no stranger to 
the philosophy of human nature, was probably not 
a profound metaphysician, justly observes, that — 

" The eye sees not itself 
But by reflection from some other thing." 

Such, however, is not the case with the mind; for, 
wonderful as it may seem, it is not only the instru- 
ment of invention in the arts, and of investigation in 
the sciences, but possesses the power of contemplating 
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its own nature. For this peculiarity of the mind it 
is difficult to find an appropriate name ; it is gene- 
rally, and perhaps most correctly, denoted by the 
term consciousness. 

If, however, by the iexm facultyy we are to under- 
stand some act or operation of the mind, it is, 
perhaps, not quite philosophical to denominate con- 
sciousness B. faculty^ because, in being merely consci- 
ous, there is no particular exertion of the mind : thus, 
when a man wills or remembers, he is conscious that 
he does so ; but, in this case, it is obvious that the 
operation of the mind consists in willing or remem- 
bering, and his being conscious of either of these 
operations, impUes nothing more than that he has a 
knowledge of the state of his mind or of the exertion 
which it is making at the time. Consciousness, then, 
in the common acceptation of the word, means that 
knowledge, which a man has of the various states or 
operations of his own mind, and on this consciousness, 
in conjunction with reflection and attention, all our 
knowledge of the mind must rest ; for should we be 
asked, how we know that we feel, perceive, remember, 
&c., what could we say, or what should we say, but 
that we are conscious of it ? To do more would only 
be to expose our folly, by attempting an explanation 
of what is, in its nature, inexplicable. 

K 
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From these observations it must appear, that by 

the mind of a man is to be understood that in him 

which thinks, wills, remembers, &c. and which is, in 

its nature, totally distinct from every species of matter. 

An examination of this nobler part of our nature is 

interesting in itself and will be found the best source 

from which to draw the principles of reasoning; but 

previously to an analysis of what are generally termed 

the intellectual powers, it will prove highly useful 

briefly to consider those inlets of a great part of our 

knowledge, the senses; and also the nature of those 

stimulators to action, or, more properly, states of 

mind, denominated ihepassions. 



OF THE SENSES. 

It is necessary to our comfortable existence^ that 
we should be acquainted with the objects around us ; 
and, for this purpose, the Author of our being has 
furnished us with what we term the senses. These 
are five in number ; and, in the few observations that 
are to be made on them, will be noticed in the fol- 
lowing order; smelling, tasting, hearing, touching, 
and seeing. This division is not founded on die 
diversity of notions, or sensations received by tiie 
senses, but on tiie number of die organs. The 
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organs of smelling are the nostrils; the organ of 
tasting is the palate ; the organs of hearing are the 
ears ; and those of seeing, the eyes ; but the sense of 
touching is not confined to any particular part of the 
body; with the exception of the hair and nails, it 
may be considered as extending over the whole. 

It is, as already mentioned, through the medium of 
the senses, that all our knowledge of the material 
world is obtained ; but, though the organ of sense is 
in some way affected by external objects, yet the 
pleasure or pain accompanying the acquisition of our 
knowledge, is not in the organ of sense, but in the 
mind. The impressions made on the senses by 
external otgects, are the cause of our sensations and 
perceptions ; but the powers of feeling and of per- 
ceiving are wholly intellectual. 

That these impressions are conveyed by the senses 
to the mind, will readily be admitted by every one 
who consults his own experience; but in what manner 
the communication is carried on has never yet been^ 
and probably never will be, discovered. Various 
accounts of so remarkable a phenomenon have indeed 
been given, but all of them hypothetical, and there^ 
fore all nearly alike unworthy of regard. True phi- 
losophy, instead of making men proud that they 
know so much, will only make them humble that 
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they know so little. We know that the body affects 
themind, and the mind the body; but the cause is, in 
both cases, unknown. A few facts constitute the sum 
of our knowledge, and are ever found to be the most 
useful part of it. " Conjectures and theories," says 
Dr. Reid, " are the creatures of men, and will always 
be found very unlike the creatures of God. If we 
would know the works of God, we must consult them 
with attention and humility, without daring to add 
any thing of ours to what they declare." 

" Wonderful indeed are all his works, 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance always with delight ; 
But what created mind can comprehend 
Their number, or the wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid their causes deep ?" 



Of Smelling. 

Of all the senses, that of smell seems to be the 
most simple, and it furnishes the mind with the fewest 
ideas. Some other animals enjoy this sense in greater 
excellence than man, and to them it is more useful. 
It enables them to find their prey, or to discover 
what is proper for their food. To man it is more 
pleasing than advantageous, and may be regarded 
as a proof of the bounty of Providence in affording 
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him a double gratification, for in most of his viands 
particularly those of a vegetable kind^ whilst his 
palate is regaled by their flavour, his nostrils are 
delighted by their fragrance. In many instances the 
utility of things would be equal to what they are now, 
though incapable of affording pleasure to the sense 
of smell. The bean would be equally useful as an 
article of food, and its blossom, as well as the rose, 
the carnation, and the jasmine, would be equally 
pleasing to the eye, though all were divested of their 
odour. Of the first, which is too common to be 
generally noticed, Thomson speaks with his usual 
discrimination in the following lines : — 

" Long let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossomed beans, Arabia cannot boast 
\ fuller gale of joy, than liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul." 

Smell, like most of the terms expressive of sensa- 
tion, has a double meaning. It is sometimes used to 
denote the power, that odoriferous bodies possess of 
producing an effect on the olfactory nerves, and 
sometimes to denote the effect produced. Want of 
attention to this distinction, has occasioned much 
unnecessary discussion among philosophers, and led 
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them to attempt a proof of what no person acquainted 
with the operations of his own mind, and with the 
meaning of words, denies. They have affirmed, that 
in bodies usually termed odoriferous, there is no ^mell, 
because when smell is spoken of as being agreeable 
or disagreeable, it must be merely a sensation in our 
minds. It is true that smell is not perceived as in 
any respect external, and of itself could never give 
us any information of external objects, because, in 
every instance of sensation, nothing more is necessa- 
rily implied, than that the mind is affected in a certain 
manner. But as what we call the smell of a rose, or 
of any other thing, is not permanent, but comes and 
goes, we are desirous of knowing when and where 
we may expect it We look for something that 
brings this feeling along with it, and having found 
something, which when present constantly excites it, 
we naturally consider this as its cause, and to this, as 
well as to the sensation in our minds, we uniformly 
apply the term smelly and consider smell as a quality 
of body. 

Of Tasting. 

We are so constituted, that to preserve om* bodies 
from decay, we must constantly partake of food; and 
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to enable us to judge of its being good or bad, whole- 
some or unwholesome, we are furnished by nature 
with the sense of taste. In the position of the organ 
of this sense, we have a proof of the Divine wisdom in 
the formation of animals ; for it is so situated, that 
nothing can enter the alimentary canal without pass- 
ing its ordeal ; and it is highly probable, that man, in 
an unsophisticated state, was by its means enabled to 
judge of what was proper for his nourishment. The 
sensations arismg from this sense are more beneficial 
than those arising from smell, and add considerably 
to our enjoyment; for, at the same time that food is 
necessary for our support, its peculiar flavour is a 
continual source of pleasure. It is possible to con- 
ceive, that the Deity might have formed us in such a 
manner, that we could have made choice of articles 
fitted to our support, without experiencing that 
species of pleasure usually connected with the grati- 
fication of hunger. 

Taste of itself gives us no intimation of external 
objects ; it implies nothing more than that the organ 
of sense, and, through that medium, the mind, is 
affected in a particular manner. There is, indeed, 
in every sensation of taste, a perception of something 
external; something different from the organ, and 
from the sensation; but this ought rather to be 
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ascribed to touch, which is necessarily connected 
with every exercise of taste* Hence it appears, that 
the number of ideas obtained by this sense is not 
great, extending only to those things, of which we 
partake for the support of our bodies, and affording 
litde exercise to the intellectual powers. 

It is worthy of remark, that though only a few 
things are absolutely necessary for our subsistence, 
the Author of nature has displayed his bounty in their 
variety; for not only is every class of objects distin- 
guished by a peculiar flavour, but almost every indi- 
vidual of a class is, in a slight degree, different from 
every other. The ideas of taste, as well as those of 
smell, are so simple, that it is impossible to define 
them. No man is able, by words, to convey to the 
mind of another a correct notion of any taste, or 
smell, with which the other is previously unac- 
quainted. 

Of Hearing, 

The organs of hearing are the ears, which are 
admirably adapted for receiving, or being affected by, 
sounds. The production and propagation of sound 
are curious subjects of philosophical investigation, 
and have justly engaged the attention of enquiring 
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men ; but without entering on any detail of the result 
of their enquiries, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
observe, that some bodies, on being struck by others, 
are made to vibrate, and produce correspondent vi- 
brations in the surrounding air, which, being pro- 
pagated in all directions, reach our organs of hearing, 
and produce through that medium the sensation of 
sound. The sounds produced by animals are the 
effect of the air which they inhale, being suddenly 
expelled into the air around them. 

Sounds in general are significant, or indicative of 
certain things; but their significancy is, in some 
instances, the efiect of instinct, and, in others, of 
association. The natiu'al sounds of animals are ge- 
nerally understood by those of their own species. 
The chicken, when newly hatched, obeys the call of 
the parent hen ; the kitten readily distinguishes and 
attends to the peculiar mew of the cat ; and the infant 
is terrified by the loud, harsh sounds of anger, and 
soothed by the soft, sweet tones of complacency 
or aifection. It is probable, that when " the thunder 
raises his tremendous voice," the loud, majestic, and 
continuing sound, strikes with awe the man who hears 
it for the first time, and impresses on his mind the 
idea of superior power ; but certainly there are many 
sounds that affect us in a particular manner, chiefly 
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on account of the associations which our minds have 
been accustomed to form with these sounds, and it 
seems quite problematical, whether the lowing of a 
cow, or the roaring of a lion, would be more terrific 
to a man previously unacquainted both with these 
sounds and with the animals that utter them. 

There is in our natures a susceptibility of being 
affected, in a certain way, by the sounds uttered by 
others, independently of the power of custom in lead- 
ing us to associate with these sounds, certain ideas. 
To this susceptibility we give the name of sympathy; 
and such is its power, that on hearing the sound of 
laughter, the shriek of fear, the cry of pain, the sigh 
of grief, or the sob of sorrow, we involuntarily and 
instantaneously feel something of the same kind, that 
is experienced by the person who utters such a sound. 
So great is the effect of sounds in thus awaking our 
sympathy, that even in the representation of fictitious 
distress, an actor having assumed the tone of any 
particular feeling, will produce that feeling in himself, 
and having done so, will, by this tone, produce the 
same kind of feeling in his audience, though they 
should neither see his gesture, nor understand the 
language which he speaks. 

From these observations we perceive the import- 
ance of the sense of hearing, as it respects natiiral 
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sounds; but its importance will appear still greater, 
when viewed in connection with music and with 
speech. In both, there is an artificial, and^'an arbi- 
trary application of such sounds as nature enables us 
to produce; but the two arts differ widely in their 
nature and tendency: music may be esteemed the 
expression of feeling, as speech is the expression of 
thought; the former is intended to aSect the passions, 
the latter the understanding. The effect of musical 
sounds, whether vocal or instrumental, it is unneces- 
sary to describe ; there are few on whom it has not 
a powerful influence, and, to speak of its power to 
those who cannot feel it, is an attempt equally finit- 
less with that of explaining to the blind the effect of 
colours on the organ of sight 

** There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 
Some chord, in unison with what we hear, 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies." 

But of all the applications of sound, the arbitrary 
adaptation of it to the expression of thought is the 
most wonderful, and, at the same time, the most useful. 
It is thus, that, through the sense of hearing, we be- 
come acquainted with the various feelings, thoughts, 
and reasonings of others, and consequently make a 
great addition to our stock of ideas. 
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Of Touchir^. 

The sense of touch, as before observed, is not 
confined to a particular organ ; it is diffused over the 
whole body, and differs from the senses of smelling, 
of tasting, and of hearing, in many respects. Each 
of these informs us only of a single quality of body ; 
but by the sense of touch we are made acquainted 
with heat, cold, hardness, softness, roughness, smooth- 
ness, figure, solidity, motion, and extension. We 
are so constituted, that when we come in contact with 
bodies possessing such qualities, an impression is 
made upon us, a sensation is experienced, and, in 
consequence of this sensation, we are led to think of 
a quality inherent in the matter which comes in con- 
tact with our bodies, and which is capable of pro- 
ducing this sensation. Of this quality, our notion is 
often extremely indistinct, at the same time that our 
sensation is lively. Thus, in severe firosty weather, 
when we are in the open air, we experience very 
strongly that sensation to which we give the name 
of cold; but though we are compelled to believe 
that there exists, in the surrounding air, a quaUty to 
which we apply the same name, our conception of its 
natiure is very obscure. In like manner, when a 
person lays his hand coi a piece of ice, or on a piec«^ 
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of iron or lead that is excluded from heat, he has the 
same kind of sensation, but is equally ignorant of 
the nature of that quality in any of these bodies, by 
which it is produced. The same observations are 
applicable to the sensation and quality denominated 
heat ; for when a man touches a burning coal, or a 
piece of heated iron, he has a sensation sufficiently 
acute ; but though he is convinced of the existence 
of a quality in these substances which occasions the 
pain he feels, the nature of that quality is wholly un- 
known. 

In these, and in all similar cases, however, it is 
necessary to observe, that though the same word is 
used to express what we feel, and what we consider 
as the cause of our feeling, there can be no resem- 
blance whatever between them ; and that though we 
sometimes experience sensations, without having a 
perception of any external object, which we believe 
possesses qualities capable of producing these sens- 
ations, yet when we come in contact vnth bodies, 
from which we uniformly experience the same effects, 
we are, by the very constitution of our being, irre- 
sistibly led to believe, that these bodies possess quali- 
ties independently of our sensations. 

It is obvious, that without the sense of touch, we 
could never have known the qualities of body which 
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we distinguish by the terms hardness and softness. 
The ideas of these are obtained by pressing the hand 
on any external body, and observing the degree of 
resistance opposed to the pressure. Thus, if a man 
press his hand on a stone, a piece of wood, or a piece 
of iron, he finds it quite unyielding, and denominates 
it hard; but on making the same application to a 
piece of moist clay, or a piece of heated wax, he 
finds it gives way to tlie pressure of his hand, and 
denpminates it soft. 

The roughness, smoothness, and solidity of bodies, 
are likewise objects of this sense, and cannot other- 
wise be known, but the figure, motion, and extension 
of bodies, are, in some degree, objects of sight as well 
as of touch. The observations already made, with 
regard to the difference between sensations and 
.qualities, are applicable to them all. 



Of Seeing. 

The most distinguished of our senses is that of 
sight. Even an ordinary observer, who thinks at all 
of the adaptation of the organs of sense to their 
respective functions, must be struck with admiration 
on considering the eye. To an atheist, if such a 
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being exists, nothing can afford a more convincing 
proof of the existence and wisdom of a Deity, than 
an anatomical examination of the parts and proper- 
ties of this organ. Such a consideration would lead 
a pious man to adopt the language of an ancient 
king and poet, who, on contemplating the structiu*e 
of his body, exclaimed, " I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made." 

The superiority of the sense of sight is beautifully 
set forth by Dr. Chalmers, in the following passage 
of his Discourses: " There is," says he, " a limit, 
across which man cannot carry any one of his per- 
ceptions, and from the ulterior of which he cannot 
gather a single observation to guide or to inform 
him. While he keeps by the objects which are near, 
he can get the knowledge of them conveyed to his 
mind through the ministry of several of the senses. 
He can feel a substance that is within reach of his 
hand* He can smell a flower that is presented to 
him. He can taste the food that is before him. He 
can hear a sound of a certain pitch and intensity; 
and so much does this sense of hearing widen his 
intercourse with external nature, that from the dis- 
tance of miles, it can bring him in an occasional 
intimation. 
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" But of all the ti*acts of conveyance which God has 
been pleased to open up between the mind of man, 
and the theatre by which he is surrounded, there is 
none by which he so multiplies his acquaintance with 
the rich and the varied creation on every side of him, 
as by the organ of the eye. It is this which gives 
to man his loftiest command over the scenery of 
nature. It is this by which so broad a range of 
observation is submitted to him. It is this which 
enables him by the act of a single moment, to send 
an exploring look over the surface of an ample 
territory, to crowd his mind with the whole assembly 
of its objects, and to fill liis vision with those count- 
less hues which diversify and adorn it It is this 
which carries him abroad, over all that is sublime in 
the immensity of distance ; which sets him, as it were, 
on an elevated platform, from whence he may cast 
a survejdng glance over the arena of innumerable 
worlds ; which spreads before him so mighty a pro- 
vince of contemplation, that the earth he inhabits 
only appears to furnish him with the pedestal on 
which he may stand, and from which he may descry 
the wonders of that magnificence, which the Divinity 
has poured so abundantly around him. It is by the 
narrow outlet of the eye, that the mind of man takes 
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its excursive flight over those golden tracks, where, 
in all the exhaustlessness of creative wealth, lie scat- 
tered the suns and the systems of astronomy/* 

It is not, however, with great and distant objects 
only, that we are made acquainted by the eye. This 
organ, aided by the microscope, discloses to our view 
a world in every atom; it teaches us that the leaves 
of the forest, the flowers of the garden, the waters of 
the rivulet, and .even the air around us, teem with 
life. So sin^s the bard of the Seasons : — 

^ Full nature swarms with life; one wondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organized. 
Waiting the vital breath, when Parent Heaven 
Shall bid his spirit blow.— — — 



•Through subterranean cells. 



Where searching sunbeams scai*ce can find a way. 
Earth animated heaves. The flowery leaf 
Wants not its soft inhal>itants. Secure, 
Within its winding citadel, the stone 
Holds multitudes. But chief the forestrboughs. 
That dance unnumbered to the playful breeze, 
The downy orchard, and the meltirtg pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations feed 
Of evanescent insects. Where the pool 
Stands mantled o'er with green, invisible. 
Amid the floating verdure, millions -stray. 
Each liquid too, whether it pierces, soothes. 
Inflames, refreshes, or exalts the taste. 
With various forms abounds. Nor is the stream 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air. 
Though one transparent vacancy it seems, 
Void of its unseen people." 

L 
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Hence it appears, that the sense of sight, whether 
directed to objects near or distant, great or small, 
furnishes the tnind with an immense number and 
variety of ideas, a great part of which, instead of 
requiring any particular exertion on our part to ob- 
tain them, may be said to press themselves on our 
observation, and exhibit, whether — 

" In the vast or the minute, 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds." 

A man cannot open his eyes without being con- 
vinced, that a communication takes place between his 
mind and the objects around him ; that, according to 
their colour, magnitude, form, and distance, he ex- 
periences a different sensation ; but of the nature of 
that communication, and of the cause of that sensation, 
he knows nothing. Though, from our ignorance of 
the nature of mind, we cannot discover how the 
organs of sense produce an effect on it, yet, in the 
exercise of some of the senses, we can form a notion 
of the manner in which the qualities of bodies affect 
our organs of sense. From the observations and 
experiments of philosophers, it appears, that in smell, 
odoriferous bodies are constantly emitting very re- 
fined particles, which, by means of the air, are brought 
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into contact \rith our olfactory nerves ; that in taste, 
what we eat and drink is, by means of saliva, brought 
into contact with the palate; that in hearing, the 
tympanum of the ear is afifected by the undulations of 
the air, that result from the striking of sonorous 
bodies ; and that in touch, external bodies are, with- 
out any perceptible medium, brought into contact 
with the parts of our bodies which are affected ; but 
it is less obvious how the eye is affected by its pecu- 
liar objects. One thing, however, is sufficiently clear; 
without light there could be no vision ; and this much 
we can say with certainty, that the various parts of 
the material world are so constituted, that when the 
rays of light fall upon them, they are fitted to rdlect 
it in such a manner, as to produce in us those sen- 
sations to which we give the name of colour. 

Let it not be understood, from these observations, 
that I mean to countenance a doctrine so repugnant 
to common sense, as that there is no colour in the 
6fcgects around us ; for though colour is spoken of as 
a sensation in our minds, the remark made on a 
former occasion is applicable here also, that, from the 
poverty of language, we have but one term to express 
the sensation, and the inherent qualities of matter by 
which it is occasioned. Colour, indeed, seems almost 
the only thing perceptible by the eye ; for though we 

L 2 
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generally speak of perceiving the form and motion of 
bodies, as well as their colour, by this sense, it is 
plain, that unless they were capable of reflecting the 
rays of light, or, in other words, unless their colour 
were perceived, we could neither perceive their form 
nor motion. 

It is the opinion of some philosophers, that the 
form or figure of material objects, is more perfectly 
known by touch than by sight; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that were it possible for a human being to be 
wholly without the sense of touch, and at the same 
time possessed of sight, his knowledge of forms would 
be very imperfect; for, in acquiring ideas of the 
form of objects, both of these senses seem frequently 
employed. In regard to such objects, as are noj; too 
large for the hand to be moved over their various 
parts, we learn, most certainly, that they are round, 
square, &c. by this kind of examination ; but though 
we can thus examine a body that is a few inches, or 
even a few foet in diameter, we cannot so examine 
the form of a large building, a lofty mountain, or a 
mighty river ; yet, in the latter case^ we have an idea 
of form, as well as in the former. The truth appears 
to be, that our first correct nptions of form are ac- 
quired by touch ; and that, where objects are too 
large for the examination of this- sense, sight enables 
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US to judge by analogy. We perceive, that when 
the rays of light fall upon objects, with the form of 
which touch has made us acquainted, they exhibit to 
the eye a certain appearance ; and when we observe 
the same kind of appearance in objects that are too 
distant, or too large for our grasp, we are intuitivdiy 
led to believe, that they have the same kind of form. 

In the greater part of philosophical writings, a dis- 
tinction is made between what are called the jmrnaty 
and secondary qualities of body; but as this distinc- 
tion does not seem to be founded on the nature of 
things, it is not a little puzzling to the yoimg student 
in intellectual science, and would be better laid aside. 
The word qucdity^ as generally applied to matter, is 
significau. of something which we conceive to be 
necessarily iriy or connected *mth a substance, and by 
which we understand it to be distinguished, either 
from . other individual substances, or from other 
classes, of substances; hence qualities may be pro- 
perly divided mXo essential and accidental. When 
I press my hand on the table at which I am now 
writing, I find that it resists the touch, and I denomi- 
nate it hard. Experience informs me, that every 
substance of a similar kind, possesses, in some degree, 
a similar quality, and hence I conclude that hardness 
is an essential quality of every species of wood ; but 

L 3 
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as some tables are 7'ound some square^ &c., and as 
pieces of wood may be cut into a vast variety of 
forms, I perceive that no particular form must neces- 
sarily belong to any piece of wood, and hence infer 
that renindness, squareness^ &c. are only accidental 
qualities of body. 

These are the only qualities that substances can 
witfi propriety be said to possess ; and when philo- 
sophers speak of primary and secondary qualities, 
the term quality is misapplied ; for by primary qua- 
lities, they mean those qualities which, from the con- 
stitution of our nature, we are led to believe are in 
bodies, in eonsequence of the impressions which they 
make on our organs of sense; whilst by the secondary 
qualities they mean those ejSects, which the qualities 
of bodies are capable of producing on us* Thus» 
when we speak of the smell of a rose^ we either refer 
to a sensation in our minds, or to something in the 
rose by which that sensation is produced ; of the lat- 
ter, philosophers speak as the primary, and of the 
former as the secondary quality, but surely there is a 
manifest impropriety in thus appljdng the same word 
both to the cause and to the effect. 
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OF THE PASSIONS. 

The superiority of the mind will strikingly appear 
if it be considered, that with few exceptions, it is 
either the agent or the object in all human actions. 
When a man speaks or writes, employs himself in 
the works of art, or in the investigations of science, 
his mind is the agent ; he endeavours to produce an 
effect or to accomplish a purpose, either as it respects 
himself or others ; and when others engage in similar 
actions, it is equally their intention to affect his mind 
by their performances, so that in this case his mind 
is the object. The circumstances, or, as they have 
been termed, the principles of action, by which the 
mind is influenced, are various, but may be chiefly 
included in the instincts, the appetites, and the pas- 
sions. 

Instinct is that principle by which every animal 
of the same species is led, when placed in similar 
circumstances, to act in the same manner with eviery 
other of that species, without any appearance of 
reasoning, or of consideration whether one thing is 
preferable to another; thus every bird makes its nest 
of the same form, of the same kind of materials, and 

L 4. 
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in the same kind of situation, vnth that of every 
other bird of its own species. 

Man, who justly, though sometimes proudly, de- 
nominates himself a rational being, is, in some in- 
stances, mfluenced by instinct, when reason would 
come too late to direet his conduct.. In walking or 
riding he loses his balance, and is ready to fall; h^ 
instantly makes an effort to regain his equiUbrium. 
,A stroke is aimed at him, and, without deliberation, 
he. raises his ^m to protect himself from, danger. 
In these and similar cases, men act instinctively. 

The natural appetites are not numerous; hunger 
and thirst are the chief; their operation is not con- 
stant, but periodical, producing an uneasy sensation 
till sated with the object, which they lead us to desire. 
Natural appetites tend merely to the preservation of 
life ; but by a frequent use of things which nature does 
not require, men create in themselves a kind of artifi- 
cial appetites, that, in like manner, cause an uneasy 
sensation, and a desire to be gratified with their 
peculiar objects. Such is an appetite for snuff, for 
wine, &c. 

But no principle of action has a more powerfiil iur- 
fluence, in promoting the happiness or misery of man, 
than the passions. What Pope says of self-love, is. 
true of them alL 
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** Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul, 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole ; 
Man but for that» no action could attend. 
And but for this, were active to no end." 

Those states of mind, which we term the passions, 
are constantly stimulating us to act ; and when we 
examine ourselves respecting the motive which, in 
any instance, has induced us to make exertion, we 
find it to be our love or hatred, our hope or fear, &c. 

What then is the nature of the passions which are 
thus active ? It cannot have escaped the observation 
of those, who have attended to the nature and pro- 
gress of the human mind, that language and opinion 
reciprocally affect each other. Those who first eni^ 
ployed words to express what they understood of the 
manner in which their minds were affected by external 
objects, or by surrounding circumstances, seem to 
have been incapable of imparting to others this know- 
ledge, otherwise than by comparing the various states 
of this incorporeal part of their nature, with the ope- 
rations of such objects as are made known by the 
senses ; or by applying to these states of the mind, 
the very words originally applied to external objects. 
According to the idea, that such persons entertained 
of the similarity between external, and internal objects 
or operations, they would make choice of words; and 
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according to the idea that following enquirers might 
have of the signification of the words thus chosen, 
they would consequently be led to think of the inter- 
nal things, to which they were now applied. This 
will perhaps be better understood by observing, that 
those who first treated of the nature of the mind, 
being desirous of expressing what they believed to be 
its state or operation, in forming a notion of any ex- 
ternal object, when that object was not present, and 
perceiving an analogy between making a represent- 
ation or image of a thing, and the power which the 
mind has of thus forming a notion, employed the 
•word idea for this purpose ; and as this word origm- 
ally signified an* image, it led succeeding enquirers 
to suppose, that images or forms of things really 
entered the mind, and thus gave rise to the numerous 
absurdities, of what has been termed the ideal theory, 
.Hence it probably is, that men in general seem to 
think, and certainly speak of the passions, as if each 
passion had a separate existence, and as if some men 
.had a greater number than others. Yet, if the mind^ 
as already stated, is one and indivisible, this view 
must appear extremely absurd. Let it be remeinbered, 
tlien, that by the term passion^ I wish nothing more 
to be imderstood, than a different state of the mind, 
resulting jGrom the manner in which it is affected by 
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external objects, actions, or events, or by the views 
that an individual takes of his own conduct, or of that 
of others. It is, in short, merely a susceptibility 
which the mind possesses, of being actuated difFer- 
endy by different circumstances; and according to the 
variety of ways, in which it may be affected, may be 
estimated the number of the passions. 

Numerous as are the states of mind, to which the 
term passion is thus applied, it is common with writers 
on the subject to consider them all as either benevo-. 
lent or malevolent, according as they lead the indivi^ 
dual, in whom they appear, to act for the benefit or 
injury of others. 

Though for wise purposes, the mind of man is so 
constituted, as to be afiected by surrounding objects 
and passing events, and consequently he approves or 
disapproves, has likings or aversions, these states of 
mind, or, as they are generally named, passions, may 
be indulged or gratified to excess, and thus produqe 
effects contrary to the intention of nature. This cir- 
cumstance gives rise to another view of the passions^ 
and has induced some to speak of them as primary 
and secondary ; or, such as originally belong to our 
nature, and such as are derived from those that ori- 
ginally belong to it, by cherishing or indulging them 
in an immoderate degree. But a multiplicity of divi- 
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sions^ and sub-divisions is always perplexing, and 
ought to be avoided where it is possible ; and to me 
it appears much more simple to consider the passions, 
as stated above, as being merely diflerent mod^ or 
degrees, in which the same individual mind is affected, 
than a number of things independent of each other. 
In confirmation of this view, I appeal to every man's 
experience, whether it is not still the same sentient 
and intellectual part of his being that is moved — 
whether he loves or hates, hopes or fears,, is joyful op 
sorrowfiil, pleased or angry. 

The different states of feeling in which the mind 
may exist, with regard to external obgects, may vary 
in their intensity, or in the time of their duration* To 
express this variety, we employ the terms passion^ 
emotion, and affection. 

Passion is generally used to denote the highest 
degree of any feeling, and is for the most part the 
effect of something sudd«ily presented to the mind) 
calculated materially to benefit, iyr injure the indivi- 
dual to whom it happens. Emotion implies an infe- 
rior degree of excitement. Neither of them is of long 
continuance ; both produce a visible effect on the 
body, particularly on the countenance, and where no 
great degree of precision is required, the words pas*' 
sion and emotion are used synonymously. Affection 
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expresses a permanent state of the mind, at least in 
so far, that whenever the object which causes it id 
either present or remembered, it is again produced, 
and may thus be icontinued as long as existence. 

Agreeably to the preceding statement, all men 
must be capable of being influ^iced in a similar man- 
ner 'when placed in similar circumstances; or, in 
common language, must have passions of the same 
kind, and of these the same number. But it is ob- 
vious, that even when placed in similar circumstances, 
the minds of all men are not aJSected in an equal 
degree. 

•** But not alike to every mortal eye 

Is this great scene unveiled. For since the claims 
Of social life, to difierent labours urge 
The active powers of man ; with wise intent 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in the common toil.^' 

For this difference it is difficult to account, other- 
wise than by admitting what the poet suggests in 
these lines, that for the purposes of general good, 
the Creator gives a peculiar bias to every individual 
mind ; or, as the senses are the medium of commu- 
nication between the mind and external objects, it 
may be in a great measure owing to the peculiar or- 
ganization of the individual. 
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The differetice here noticed, lays the foundation 
for mdividual character ; but even in regard to what 
is termed passion, there is such a thing as national 
character. We observe, in the same country, some 
persons more easily made angry than others ; and by 
frequently indulging or giving way to this unpleasant 
feeling, it becomes in some degree habitual, so that 
they are generally distinguished by the appellation of 
irritable beings ; a similar difference is perceptible in 
nations, not with regard to anger alone, but also with 
regard to other passions. In individuals, these dif- 
ferences are, for the most part, ascribed to a different 
organization ; and in nations, to climate : but perhaps 
we should be nearer the truth, were we in both cases 
to ascribe them to moral, rather than to physical 
causes. Education, it is well known, produces the 
greatest differences discernible among men; and to 
this it is owing more than we are aware, tliat there is 
so great a difference, as it respects the passions, both 
in individual and national character. By education, 
however, is not meant, merely what is learned from 
tutors or from books, but every thijQg learned by ob- 
servation, experience, and imitation of others. In 
forming national character, this last principle is more 
powerful than any other ; and when any particular 
feeling or state of mind is frequently exliibited, it is 
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from the sympathies of human nature, apt to produce 
in those who behold it a similar effect. If a child is 
accustomed to see his parents and those v/ho are 
about him revengeful, and if revenge, when it appears, 
is not checked in himself, is not this feeling or state 
of mind likely to become predominant in his conduct ? 
and will not the same thing happen in regard to other 
passions of a similar kind ? 
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Some observations have already been made respect- 
ing the nature of the human mind, and the means by 
which we become acquainted with it. Without re- 
peating any thing that has been said, we shall now 
proceed to a concise analysis of the various powers 
or faculties which the mind is said to possess. 

By analysis, in general, is meant a separation of the 
parts of which any thing consists, with a view to con- 
sider each of them by itself. In this sense, it is not 
strictly applicable to the mind, which is in its nature 
indivisible ; but when thus applied, it signifies merely 
an examination of the various states of the mind as 
it is affected by different circumstances, or of the 
various modes of operation of which it is capable. 

Every one, who thinks at all how his mind is em- 
ployed in the acquisition and application of knowledge, 
must perceive, that the state of its existence, or the 
mode of its ipxertion, is different in different circum- 
stances ; he will discover that to feel, and to remem- 
ber what he has felt, to perceive and to imagine, 
though states or acts of the same thinking principle, 
are easily distinguishable from each other; an ac- 
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cording to the differences that may thus be discx)vered9 
he will reckon the number of the intellectual facul- 
ties. The operations of the mmd which have been 
commonly distinguished fix)m each other, and to 
which the term faculty has been applied, are the fol- 
lowing : namely, consciousness, attention, sensation, 
perception, abstraction, association, conception, ima- 
gination, memory, reason. 



Of Consciousness. 

Consciousness is that faculty by which we know 
what is passing in our minds, and which serves as a 
key to our knowledge of all the other faculties ; in- 
somuch, that when asked how we know that we feel, 
perceive, remember, &c., we can only say that we 
are conscious of it. The word conscious^ and its de- 
rivative consctotisnessj are sometimes applied to the 
inferior animals, as well as to man ; thus, when a dog 
or a horse does any thmg, for which on a former 
occasion he was chastised, and on being observed, 
shews sjrmptoms of fear, we say that he is conscious 
of having done wrong ; but in such instances, we do 
not mean exactly the same thing, as when we apply 
this term to man ; for though a brute animal may 
thus remember, that what he has now done is a thing 
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of the same kind, for which he formerly received 
punishment) and may consequently experience fear ; 
it does not appear from any thing we can discover in 
his conduct, that he either know^s, or is capable of 
knowing the nature of memory or of fear. 

Consciousness, as denoting the knowledge which 
the mind has of itself, is the high prerogsUive of man^ 
and is beautifully alluded to by Milton in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

** There wanted jet the master work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright, with front serene, 
Govern the rest, self-huming, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heaven. 
But grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes. 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works." 

In the exercise of consciousness, we are not sen- 
sible of any particular act or volition ; conscious we 
must be while we are awake^ whether we have any 
inclination to be so or not. The degree in which we 
are conscious, may vary with circumstances; and 
ccmsciousness, as it respects a knowledge of our 
intellectual faculties^ may be directed and improved. 
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In childhood, and in the earlier periods of youth, 
consciousness, as a means of becoming acquainted 
with the operations of our minds, is but little exr 
ercised; this, however, is probably more owing to 
our not being directed to this exercise, than to any 
real difficulty in the thing itself. 

If^ in strict propriety of language, consciousness 
may be termed a faculty, there is one remarkable 
difference between it and every other. We do not 
always remember, feel, perceive, combine, &c. ; but 
we are always omscious, and it seems impossible for 
us to exercise any faculty, or, in other words, to 
per&rm any mental operation, without being con*- 
scions that we do so. 

One of the most important fects, with regard to 
consciousness, is, that we have an irresistibkv^lief of 
the existence of every thing of which we are conscious. 

()f Attention. 

Attention is a. voluntary application, or direction 
of the mind, to any thing suggested or presented to 
it, by consciousness, sensation, perception, memory, 
or otherwise. By some writers, it has been repre- 
sented as a more intense exercise of consciousness, 
and not a distinct act or operation of the mind ; but 
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there are two particulars in whicli it seems to differ. 
A man cannot feel or perceive, without being con- 
scious that he feels or perceives ; but his sensation, or 
perception, does not necessarily become an object of 
his attention; his attending or not, depends on his 
own will; but, besides* consciousness is of no dura- 
tion, it changes every moment, and cann6t, by any 
effort, be prolonged ; Attention, on the contrary, may 
be continued during pleasure. Impressions are ofien 
made on our organs of sense, to which we do not 
attend, but it may be doubted whethCT, when we are 
capable of reflection, any thing passes in our minds 
of which* we are not, in some degree, conscious. Two 
persons may be so earnestly engaged in conversation, 
that when an observation is made by a third, they 
cannot tell what he says. They know that he has 
spoken; they are conscious that an impression has 
been made on their organs of hearing by the sound 
of his voice ; but they are ignorant of what that sound 
was intended to signify, beoluse it was not an object 
of attention. 

Even among those, who have never made a single 
enquiry concerning the nature of their minds, atten- 
tion seems sufficiently understood. Every one knows 
what it is to attend; he is convinced that it is an 
exertion ^hich he mky make or not as he pleases. 
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aiid the continuance of which depends entirely on his 
will. 

To make that effort of the mind, which We name 
attention^ seems easier to some than it is to Others'; 
but it is an effort that all are capable of making, and 
the &cility of doing so will be increased in proportion 
to the frequency and continuance of their attemptst. 
Some iipportant results of attention will be mentioned 
under the head of Memory. 

Of Sensation. 

Bt sensation is meant, that state of the mind whioh 
is generally the consequence of some external object's 
making an impression on any one of our senses;: it 
proceeds also from other causes. Sensation, consi- 
dered in itself, is simply a state of feeling. It has 
been commonly named a &culty of the mind, but it 
is in its nature rather passive than active. A man 
cannot avdid having sensations, nor can he voluntarily 
produce them in himself, except in as far as he may 
be said to do so, by applying to his senses such 
things as generally cause them; sensation does not 
necessarily lead to the belief of something external.; 
on the contrary, our sensations are often very lively 
when nothing external appears to produce them.. It 
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seems, however, natural, when we feel in anypartkular 
way to attempt a discovery of the cause of our fed- 
iiig: but our remarks on this part of the subject have 
been in a great measure anticipated in the observ- 
ations on the senses. 

Sensation arises from three causes ;*-- from the 
hhprejssion of external oligects on the organs of sense ; 
from the appetites ; and from the passions. We know 
from experience, that when any thing external is 
brought within a certain distance of us, or, in some 
instances, into direct contact with our organs of sense, 
that a change of state is produced in our minds ; and 
to this state we apply, the term sensation* We dis- 
cover that the qualities of objects have thus an effect 
on our senses, and that these senses, by some mode 
of communication to which we are wholly strangers, 
convey their impressicms to the mind ; but this is all 
we know of the matter. 

Our appetites also cause senslitionsc when weai^ 
hungry or thirsty, an uneasy sensation exists, but 
ceases on our partaking of food or of drink* This, 
like many other things, is known only as a &ct; for 
why the want of food should produce, and the supply 
of it, remove this uneasy sensation, eludes our en* 
quiry. It is, however, a wise appointment of Fh)vi* 
denoe, to remind us that food is necessaiy for the 
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support of our bodies, and to induce us to stop when 
we have eaten enough. 

The third source of sensations is the passions. It 
is the mind that feels, and sensation, as we have seen, 
generally originates in some impression made on the 
organs of sense, and through that medium, commu-^ 
hicated to the mind ; but in the sensations occasioned 
by the passions, it is otherwise. There is here a sort 
of re-action. Passion has been explained as a parti- 
cular state of the mind, resulting from the manner in 
which it is affected by external objects, actions, or 
events ; or by the view that an individual takes of his 
own conduct, or of the conduct of others. Here, it 
is not necessarily implied, that an impression is first 
made on the organs of sense. The state of mmd 
denominated passion^ may be the consequence of a 
person's thmking on his own conduct, or on that of 
another, or his anticipation of any thing that may 
happen to him. The mind being affected, produces 
an effect on the body, and this again aiSects the mind. 
Thus the aj^rehension of danger produces fear; fear 
produces a shrinking or withdrawing of the body frcna 
the object feared; and this state of the body, by the 
redaction mentioned above, increases the weakness and 
confiision of the mind. 
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To the sensations experienced when the mind is in 
that state denominated passion^ it is more common 
and.nnure proper to apply the term feeling than sehs- 
.ation; as the latter is apt to bring with it the idea of 
the senses, and from the preceding observations, it is 
obyious, that the mind may feel without the interven- 
tion of the senses. 

Sensations of a most painful kind are frequently 
occasioned by disease. Rheumatism, toothach, and 
gout, are often so acute, as nearly to prevent the 
sufferer from exercising reason. That the immaterial 
.thinking being, to which we give the name of mind^ 
should be so affected by any change in the body, is, 
in this instance, as incomprehensible as the. cause of 
any other sensation that has been named. Experi^ce 
and research teach the physician, that certain ob- 
structions, occasioned he knows not how, produce 
acute pain, and that these obstructions may be re- 
moved, and the pain alleviated by the judicious appli- 
cation of medicines; but to explain why, in such 
cases, the mind should be so affected by any derange- 
ment of the corporeal system, baffles his skilL That 
some things precede others, by which they are uni- 
formly followed, is a matter of belief; and to such 
antecedents and consequents, we rightly give the 
names, cause and effect; but who can tell, why that 
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which he calls a cause, should produce that which he 
calls its effect? 

Happy the man, who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And principles ; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects ; 

Of action and re-action. He has found ^ 

The source of the disease that nature feels. 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend the effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world : 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? what is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means. 

Formed for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go ! dress thine eyes with eye salve ; ask of him. 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; * 

And learn, though late, the genuine catue of all. 



Of Perception, 

To perceive, in one application of the word, is 
nearly sjmonymous with to see ; and hence in speak- 
ing of any object of sight, we are sometimes said to 
perceive it, and sometimes to see it: but the verb 
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perceive^ and the substantive jo^cqa^ewi, are not con- 
fined to objects of sight alone ; they are metaphorically 
applied to the discovery of the qualities of things in 
general. Perception is therefore used to signify that 
faculty of the mind, by which we become acquainted 
with the properties of objects, in consequence of the 
impressions which they make on our senses. 

Sensation implies nothing more than a sentient 
being, and a certain manner in which that being is 
affected ; but perception has always respect to some- 
thing external, something different* both from the 
sensation, and from the mind that perceives. In 
some cases, as in the sensation arising from hunger 
or thirst, there is a sensation without any distinct 
perception ; and in others, as in the perception of 
many visible objects, there is a perception without 
any sensation of which we are conscious. But though 
sensation may exist without perception, and percep- 
tion without sensation, they are, for the most part 
conjoined; and hence, even in philosophical writings, 
they were, till lately, in general confounded. 

There is not, nor is it possible there can be, any 
resemblance betwe^ti our sensations, and the qualities 
of external objects ; but by our always feeling in a 
certain manner when certain objects come near tOy 
or directly in contact with our organs of sense, we 
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are necessarily led to consider these objects as pos- 
sessing qualities that occasion our feeling. Thus, 
when a rose, a carnation, or any odoriferous flower 
is placed near our nostrils, we expmence an agree- 
able sensation, and are consequently led to regard 
the flower as having qualities that produce this sens- 
ation. When the mind attends merely to what is 
felt, it is said to exercise sensation; but, when in 
consequence of the sensation, it is led to examine its 
cause, it is said to exercise perception. Hence, be- 
sides having a perception of the form and colour 
of visible objects, we have a perception of hardness, 
smoothness, sweetness, sourness, of sounds, &c. 

In all countries, in which men have attained so high 
a degree of intellectual improvement, as to make the 
operations of their own minds an object of attention, 
they have been desirous of discovering and explain- 
ing in what manner the mind perceives external 
objects. Consciousness convinces every man that 
his mind can, and does, perceive external objects 
and their qualities, -when these obgects are presented 
to his senses ; and that it has the power of retaining 
the knowledge of them which is thus acquired, and 
of thinking of them when they are absent Admit- 
ting as a first principle, that ^* nothing can act, or be 
acted upon, but when and where it is present,'' aikl 
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finding that their minds are influenced or acted upon, 
both when objects are present, and when th^ merely 
think of them, men have been obliged to admit, that 
there must, in both cases, be something either actuail j 
in the mind, or that the mind goes out to the objects. 
This has necessarily given rise to various absurd 
theories, the knowledge of which can be of no other 
use, than to show the weakness and inconsistency of 
the human understanding, when an attempt is mad^ 
to explain what is in its nature incomprehensible. 

The principal of these has been called the ideal 
theory, because those who adopted it endeavouried 
to explain the nature of perception by supposing, 
that, certain forms or images of things actually enter- 
ed the mind, and were there deposited, and that 
whether objects are present or absent, the mind per- 
ceives not the external objects themselves, but these 
images of them. 

That such a theory should have been very gene- 
rally received, is rather surprising ; for though it is 
consistent with the metaphorical use of language, to 
speak of the images of things, that are distinguished 
by form and magnitude, this mode of expression 
cannot with any propriety be applied to that p^rcep- 
ttion which the mind has of sounds, tastes, and smells, 
nor to that which it has of. its own operations, to. that 
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of time, space, and the rest of that numerous class of 
nouns or names denominated abstract It is true, 
however, that not only of sounds, tastes, and smells, 
but of every mode of thinking, we have a perception 
as distinct as that which we have of visible objects. 
When any thing has once been an object, either of 
our senses or of our understanding, we retain in our 
minds what we call an idea of it ; but what is the 
nature of an ideaj we cannot tell. Words, spoken 
or written, are the signs of ideas ; by means of the 
former we are enabled in some measure to preserve, 
and certainly to recal either to our own minds, or to 
the minds of others, the latter. Thus, the man who 
has seen a tree, and heard the,word tree^ used as its 
name, will, whenever this word is thought of by him- 
self, or pronounced in his hearing, or written and 
presented to his eye, think of the object itself, and 
feel nearly as if it were present. There is therefore 
a something in the mind, not surely of a material 
kind, which the word has the power of presenting, 
as it were, to the view again ; it may become, as often 
as the word is employed, an object of thought. This 
something which the mind possesses, is the ,idea ; 
and this is, in truth, all that we know of the matter. 
One obvious inference from these observations is, 
that in proportion to the clearness of our original 
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percq)ti(»is, and the fitness of the terms which we 
employ to designate them, will be the accuracy of 
our deductions or reasonings concerning them. 

In every perception of an external object, there is 
some notion of. the object perceived; and a strong 
and irresistible belief of its present existence, which 
does not depend on reasoning or any other kind of 
evidence. 

Against the immediate and irresistible belief that 
accompanies perception, much has indeed been urged 
by philosophers, respecting the fallacy of the senses. 
But, admitting that in some instances we may be 
deceived, by what means is it that we ultimately 
ascertain the truth ? If a painting on a plain surface 
is so well executed, that the representation of around 
tower,' for example, appears really to come forward in 
the centre, and recede at the sides ; or the different 
parts of a landscape, from the excellence of the per- 
spective^ appear to be at different distances from the 
eye^ how shall we in these cases discover whether it 
is really so ? Is it not either by approaching nearer 
to the painted substance, so as to examine it more 
closely by the eye, or by subjecting it to the touch ? 
In the evidence of sense, therefore, we must ultimately 
rest. 

Some degree of uneasiness is the inseparable com- 
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panion of uncertainty, and in many cases uncertainty 
is inevitable. But, as if the real and unavoidable 
miseries of life were too few, men become their own 
tormentors by forming many that are imaginary, and 
where a reasonable degree of certainty is attainable, 
allow themselves to doubt* From the days of Pyrrho, 
and perhaps from a much earlier period, to the pre- 
sent time, there have been men who have professed 
to doubt of every thing. 

This propensity was not confined to the philoso- 
phers of antiquity. The celebrated Descartes, de- 
sirous of having every thing established by, proof, 
began his philosophical enquiries by calling in question 
his own existence, and thought he had sufficiently 
proved the fact, by saying, " I think, therefore, I am." 
Contrary to every dictate of common sense, men of 
this description have doubted whether this fair world 
that we inhabit, with all the goodly objects which it 
contains, and in which design and order are so con- 
spicuous, can have been the production of a Being 
infinite in wisdom and in power ; and have perversely 
ascribed, not merely its present form, but even its 
very existence, to chance. Others, more absurd, 
have employed the noblest &culty that they possess 
to prove the non-existence of a material world, and 
have ingeniously adduced a variety of arguments to 
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convince others of what it seems scarcely possible 
they could believe themselves; namely, that those 
things which men in general regard as external objects 
of perception, are only ideas, which have no existence 
but in their minds. Some have gone still farther, 
and have doubted or denied the existence even of 
mind itself, admitting of nothing as certain except 
ideas and impressions. 

It is amusing to perceive into what absurdities the 
systems of these doubters lead them, and how their 
use of language, as well as every action of their lives, 
is at variance with their sentiments. In short, lan- 
guage in the mouths of such men is unintelligible 
jargon ; no articulate sound or written character can, 
according to this view, be the sign of any thing, since 
nothing is admitted to exist. 

The common sense of mankind is in direct oppo- 
sition to this system of doubt and incredulity ; for 
though men are not always sufficiently precise in 
their use of words, it is obvious that every man who 
uses words means something by them. He who em- 
ploys the terms ideas and impressions necessarily 
admits the existence of something of which he may 
have an idea, of something capable of producing an 
impression, and of something susceptible of being 
impiessed. But these speculative doubters are, in 
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all the ordinary occurrences of life, practical believers. 
The very man who writes such things, uses his pen, 
ink, and paper, with apparentiy the same conviction 
ot their materiality as others. Except, therefore, in 
as &r as these doctrines may tend to stagger the faith 
of superficial thinkers, or to confirm the prejudices of 
bad men with regard to those divine truths, on the 
belief of which their present and future happiness, in 
a great measure, depends, they are too extravagant 
to do much harm. It may, however, be remarked, 
that when such doctrines are believed, besides the 
uncomfortable feeling of uncertainly which they pro- 
duce respecting our own experience, they wholly pre- 
vent us from profiting by the experience of others. 
Without a firm and unqualified reliance on the evi- 
dence of the senses, there could be no proof of any 
kind. If I do not admit that I actually see and hear 
those things which my senses inform me I do see and 
hear, how can I have any confidence in the report of 
others, or by any means distinguish truth from false- 
hood ? In this case I could not be certain, that any 
thing happened to myself; and the narrative of the 
historian, the observations of the moralist, and the 
facts of the experimental philosopher, now con- 
sidered so important, would be wholly useless ; 
for no man who doubts the evidence of his own 
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^senses can consistently believe the testimony of 
another. 



Of Abstraction, 

Qualities cannot exist by themselves ; they are^ 
as we have already seen, essentially or accidentally 
connected with substances, and every individual 
substance has some quality or qualities, by which 
it is distinguished from others. Whiteness, black- 
ness, hardness, softness, virtue, vice, wisdom, and 
folly, have no separate existence. They are mere* 
ly names of qualities by which various objects are 
distinguished. But our minds have a power of 
contemplating them apart from the objects in which 
they usually inhere, and of giving to them a ^^ local 
habitation and a name." We can think and speak of 
whiteness, blackness, hardness, softness, &c. as if 
they had a separate, an independent existence. That 
operation of the mind, by which we are enabled to do 
so, is called abstraction, and the words formed to 
express qualities in this abstracted state are called 
abstract nouns. 

Every object in nature is an individual distinguished 
by some qualities peculiar to itself; but by the power 
of abstraction, we can consider the qualities of objects 
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apart from each other, and thus discover what qualities 
peculiarly belong to an individual, and what belong 
to it in common with others. To tbose which possess 
similar qualities we apply the same name. To this 
act of the mind is given the name of generalization ; 
but though there is a difference between abstraction 
and generalization, yet, as the latter is in a- great 
measure dependent on the former, it is common to 
treat of them as the same faculty, namely, abstraction. 
The power of abstraction is highly important; 
without it there could be no science ; for as general 
roles, and their application to regulate or to explain 
particulars, constitute science, it is obvious, that 
without that analysis which abstraction enables us 
to make of the qualities of objects, there could be no 
such thing. That classification of the words of any 
language, named parts of speech, which so much 
facilitates the learning of grammar ; that arrangement 
of the innumerable objects of nature into* what are 
called the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; 
with all the subdivisions of orders, genera, and species, 
are the results of this faculty. 

* The exercise of abstraction, or of generaliscation, 
commences at an early period. As soon a3 a child 
can, with a proper understanding of what he doe$, 
apply the same name to various individuals of the 
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same kind, he may be said to exercise this power of 
the mind. 

Some diversity of opinion has prevailed among phi- 
losophers respecting the origin of general and abstract 
terms. The progress of the mind is generally to be 
traced in the progress of language ; the one is depend- 
ent on the other. In the analysis of the English lan- 
guage it was observed, that in the greater part of primi- 
tive words, we cannot tell what circumstance induced 
men to make choice of one sound as the name of a 
thing, in preference to anotljer ; but it is easy to dis- 
cover, that a name having been once applied .to an 
individual object, would, from what we perceive in 
children, and may therefore consider as natural, be 
readily extended to every other object that had a 
similar appearance, and this, without any minute in- 
vestigation of the precise similarity of resemblance ; 
a very general conformity would be deemed sufficient. 
Thus, supposing the word tree applied to an object of 
that kind to which it is now applied, it would not 
be necessaiy, in order to apply it to another, to exa- 
mine, whether its trunk were of the same length and 
thickness, its branches of the same form and number;^ 
and its leaves of the same shape and tint It would 
be enough for this purpose, to find that it was placed 
in the earth, and had a trunk, branches, and leaves. 
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A closer examination of these particulars would give, 
rise to another name^ applicable only to a genus or 
class of objects. 

Many abstract terms are formed from the words 
denoting the quality, when in a state of junction with 
the name of the thing m which, it is said to inhere^ 
by the addition of some syllable or syllables expres- 
sive of state or condition; thus whiteness, . hardness^ 
denote reiq>ectively.the state of being white or hard* 
But it has been successfully shown by Mr. Home 
Tooke, that many of them are nothing else than par- 
ticiples originating eitiier in our own language or in 
others, in an abbreviation, which results from the 
desire that men show to express their thoughts in as 
few words as possible. Of this kind are the words 
actjfactj debty &c. Act, means something acted ; fact^ 
sametAing dxme^ &c. «: 

. A diversity of opinion has prevailed respecting 
what is the subject of our, thoughts, when abstract 
terms are employed; Thus, when we use the. word 
man witiiout an article, some are of opinion that we 
think only of the word as a sign of such qualities as 
belong, or may belong, to every human, being, ^with- 
out any direct reference, either to an individual, or 
to the species ; some, that we think of an individual ; 
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and others, that we think of the whole . kind. Hie 
lastHDi^itioned opinicm seems to be die most correct, 
particularly when, as stated above, a generic term is 
used without an article ; for even when the definite 
article is used, there are many instaiices in which 
this general notion is obviously implied. When we 
say the lion is the king of beasts, we certainly do not 
mean that any individual lion is so, but that the 
whcde dass or kind of miumais, of any one of which, 
lion is the name, is superior to other qusdropedk. 

With regard to general terms, it is only necessary 
to observe fiirther, that they are liable to much am- 
biguity* In all cases in which accuracy of thought 
wad of expression is required, it is of great import- 
ance to attend carefully to the meaning of w(n*ds, but 
in none so much as in the use of general t^ms. 
They occur in almost every sentence ; and the ideas 
that men intend to signify by them are so different, 
that, not unfrequendy, disputes are carried on for a 
kngdi of time by opposing parties, when, after all, 
one unintentionally defines the term chiefly used in 
dispute aiid it is then discovered, that, diough they 
seemed so materially to difier, they are, in reality, of 
the same opinicm* 
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()f Association. 

** How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still. 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on : 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs. 
And with it all its pleasures and its p^ns." 

The association alluded to in the last sentence of 
these verses, is that operation or state of the mind by 
which, when one thing is thought o^ we are instantly, 
and in mosi 'cases involuntarily, led to think of an- 
other. It is not merely the recurrence of any 
thought to the mind, that brings in its train other 
thoughts with which it was originally connected. 
When any object, or scene that we have beheld, is 
again presented to our view, it recals the feelings, the 
thoughts, or the conversations, that took place there 
on any former occasion. Sounds, tastes, and smells 
produce the same effect For this purpose, the pre- 
sence of the things themselves is not always neces- 
sary. Our bare remembrance of them, or our seeing^ 
headng, smelling, &c of things that resemble them, 

will raise in our mind^ the same train of ideas. 

* 

N 4? 
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This power of associating, or combining, is exer- 
cised by every mind, and according to the manner 
and degree in which it is exercised, a di£Perence of 
character is produced. So true is this, that some 
writers on education have been at pains to shew 
how much the proper direction of it, in early life, 
tends to prevent prejudices, from which no man is 
wholly free, and which always abound in those whose 
education has been conducted without care. 

To one who observes superficially, it might seem 
that the train of thought in the human mind, and 
those associations on which it depends, are altc^ther 
involuntary ; but a closer inspection will show, that 
much depends on the exertion of the individual ; and 
that though he ctmnot at pleasure stop the train of 
thought that is going on in his mind, lie can at the 
occurrence of any idea so fix his mind upon it, as to 
give the train a different direction from what it would 
have taken if left entirely to itsdU. A man may, in 
consequence of frequent eflPorts, acquire a habit of 
combining ^ideas after a peculiar manner, and thtijs 
appear to possess a talent superior to that of others. 
A'&cility of punning, and various odier species of 
what is generally termed wit, may be thus acquired. 
Two ideas, the combination of which is novel, wre 
perhaps unintentionally brou^t together; and so 
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pleasing is the efifect, that the speaker or writer who 
has been thus fortunate in attracting notice, is led to 
seek for similar combinations, that may be equally 

I 

pleasing. This species of wit, however, does not 
require extraordinary talents, as the objects united 
are not in general very remote. 

Though this tendency of the mind to join thoughts 
and things, persons and places, is a matter of common 
observation, and is of great benefit in regard to other 
intellectual operations, little is known respecting its 
nature. It is chiefly of importance to enquire, what 
are the circumstances on which it depends* The 
principal of these are resemblance, analogy, con- 
trariety, contiguity, cause and efiect 

Resemblance is a copious source of associaticm. 
We cannot meet a person, who, in form, or features, 
or gait, is like another with whom we are acquainted, 
without immediately thinking of our acquaintance^ 
and a variety of circumstances connected with him. 
A field, a tree, a mountain, a river, or any more 
extended scene in nature, immediately recals to the 
mind of the beholder some other object of the same 
nature. Even of the places of which we have merely 
read a description, we form some conception; and 
when we have done so, we meet with real scenes that 
correspond to the conception formed by reading and 
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ly think of what we have read, with all its 
altendant events and occurrences. A tutor, travel* 
ling in the Highlands of Scotland with several of his 
pupils, who had, some time before, read the history of 
Crreeee, came to a spot which brought to his recollec<- 
tion the notion which he had formed of the straits of 
Thennopylae* Desirous of ascertaining whether the 
same association had been formed in their minds, he 
asked whether it brought to their remembrance any 
place of wluch they had ever read ; when, instantly, 
three of them named the very place of which he had 
thought. In perusing the work of one author, a 
particular sentiment or observation immediately re- 
cals to the mind a similar sentiment or observation 
with which we have met in the work of another. 
H^ice appears the truth of what, at first, may seem a 
paradox, namely, that if a person wishes thoroughly 
to understand a subject, the best means of doing so is 
to write on it For when the mind makes such an 
effi^rt as is necessary in writing on any subject, the 
predominance of one idea is so great, that, with a 
magnetic influence, it attracts every similar idea within 
its s^ere, and consequently the whole of the intel- 
lectual istores that can be serviceable on the occasion 
are brou&lit under review tofirether. 
A g^pT. of ^ebHiuio, of «.,«««„»., 
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be ascribed to die same cause. A thought occurs to 
one, which, being expressed, su^ests something of 
the same nature in the mind of another, and thus a 
vivacity is promoted superior to what could exist 
witluiut the aid of this principle. 

Wfa^i two things different in their nature piodoee^ 
or are thought to produce, similar efibets, the mind 
is apt to compare them, and this comparison is 
tensed analogy; and when an inference is drawn 
fiom any thing not well known, on account of its 
supposed resemblance to something that is known, 
this kind of reasoning is called analogical. 

Analogy is a copious source of combination, and, 
though frequently useful, it requires to be judiciously 
applied; for, though simflar eflfects may appear to be 
produced by different causes, no two classes of ob- 
jects being the same in all points, there is obviously 
a danger of our tracing too &r the resemblances that 
may exist. It is in this manner that theories so 
absurd have so generally prevailed req>ecting the 
nature of the human mind. Almost the whole of the 
language anployed in speaking of it is metaphorical, 
and founded on a fancied resemblance that this 
invisible substance has to material external objects. 
ITitts, wden we speak of the mind as cultivated, we 
tacitly compare it with a field, which, in consequence 
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of being manured, ploughed, and sowed, is rendered 
fertile; w:hen we speak of it as being expanded, we 
refer to some material substance, stretched out by the 
number of things put into it ; when we speak of its 
capacity, there is an allusion to soniething that is 
capable of holding or containing much; when we 
speak of it as impressed, or having any thing, im- 
printed or written on it, there is a reference to a 
substance which may have any thing marked on it by 
the a{q>lication of some other substance; hence, too^ 
what is impressed, imprinted, or written, may be worn 
o£^ erased, or obliterated. The same thing mi^t be 
shown in almost every word applied to the mind, but 
these may suffice as examples. The following pa»- 
sage, from a poem entitled <* The Influence of Genius,** 
aflS:>rds a striking illustraticm of th^ use of this meta- 
phorical language founded on analogy : — 

^ Spirit o£hfy zeal and fiincy warm / 
To thee the mystic power does heaven impart, 
^ Man's sluggish intellect to wake, and charm 
To noblest energy his languid heart ; 
For oft in its recesia, wizard art. 
Or ^arU tloth^ the better feelings chain. 
Till thou th&T fetters looten — dien they dart 
Through every thrilling fibre of the brain. 
And joy, and bliss refined, o'er all the senses rdjgii." 

Contrariety, or contrast, is a cc^ious source <^ as- 
sociation, and to the poet or moralist furnishes much 
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pleasing illustration. The man who has known 
extremes, or opposites of any kind, can scarcely expe- 
rience the one without thinking of the other. Seated 
on the summit of the lofly mountain, and enjoying 
the extensive and varied prospect, we think of the 
lowly valley or the deep ravine, where the view is 
limited on every side. In the solemn stillness of the 
midnight hour, when the eye can scarcely see an 
object, and the ear can scarcely catch a sound, the 
mind recurs to the lively bustle of meridian splen- 
dour, when animated nature is all in motion and 
every object is clearly seen; when mighty winds 
shake the forest, and spread its foliage around; 
when the deep is raised in mountains to the sky, and 
the huge vessel is tossed about as lightly as her boat, 
the affirighted witness of the awfid storm thinks of the 
calm, when not a breath stirs the leaves, and the sea 
is a perfect mirror, reflecting on its sur&ce the stately 
mast and the spreading sail. Is folly raging or show- 
ing its imbecility in the senseless speech or the impru- 
dent action ? Does it not remind us of that wisdom 
which is gentle, and easy to be entreated, fiill of mercy 
and of good firuits? In the day of adversity, de- 
prived of fortune, berefl; of the companion whose 
kindness was unceasing, and whose affection termi- 
nated only with existence, his family dispersed and 
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committed to the care of strangers, will a man not 
think of the joyful period when business flourished 
and fortune increased, when the partner of his life 
was healthful and active, and when his children were 
around lum mutually giving and receiving pleasure ? 
When death terminates the short career of our km- 
dred and firiends, and when we consign to the tomb 
their corruptible remains, we are naturally led to aof 
ticipate the glorious mom when ^^ this mortal must put 
on immortality, and death shall be swallowed up in 
victory." 

The mere circumstance of contiguity or proximity 
is a source of combination among the objects of our 
thoughts. Two or more objects that have been seat- 
together, though not necessarily connected, can 
scarcely afterwards be thought of apart; the idea of 
the one will constimtly suggest that of the other. 

Self-existence and independence are the peculiar 
attributes of Deity. Every object of human know- 
ledge is to be regarded as an effect of something 
which we consider as its cause. Of the nature of 
causation little is known ; but from the natural con- 
stitution of our minds, as well as from our constant 
experience, we believe that every thing with which 
we are axxjuainted, and every change that takes place, 
is produced by some cause. Of what are termed 
natural causes, there is oflen an extended chain. 
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The ship is tossed by the waves, the waves are raised 
by the wind^ the wind is occasioned by a rarefaction 
of the air in a particular place, this rarefaction is 
the effect of an increased degree of heat, &c. This 
succession of causes and effects must necessarily 
go on till we reach a First Cause, that has an absolute 
control over every part of nature, and can bestow 
upon every part of it those properties by which it is 
empowered to affect another ; for 

** Nature is but a name for an effect. 
Whose cause is God." 

But what is chiefly of importance to our present 
purpose, is the well known &ct, that association, the 
&culty of which we are treating, leads us in every 
instance, when an effect is observed, to think of the 
cause by which it is produced* 

The influence of association on our various judg^ 
ments is very extensive. The significancy of language 
is wholly founded on this principle. In a former 
pait of this work, it has been shewn, that there is 
nothing in any one sound which can render it ap- 
propriate as the sign of an idea, more than any othdr 
sound; yet we constantly hear people affirming of 
words in the language or dialect with which they are 
most familiar, that they are so peculiarly ex- 
pressive of the things to which they are applied, 
that it is impossible to translate them. Hie 
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best method of discovering how far this (pinion is 
correct) is to pronounce such words in the hearing of 
persons who are unacquainted with them, without ex- 
plaining what ideas they are intended to express. 
If it is discovered by such persons, that they are sig- 
nificant of these ideas, the opinion is correct ; if not, 
it is a mere prejudice, the effect of association, which 
leads those who employ them to connect with them 
a meaning, which they have no power of imparting or 
suggesting to the minds of others, in whose minds 
such an association does not exist Certain modes of 
pronunciation, too, are deemed elegant or inelegant, 
merely on account of the individuals to whom they are 
peculiar. With high rank and elevated situation^ we 
are accustomed to connect ideas of elegance and re- 
finement, and consequently regard as el^ant and 
proper that pronunciation which obtains with such 
persons, though perhaps it is contrary to every prin- 
ciple of analogy, by which the pronunciation of a 
language ought to be regulated. 

The Greeks, particularly the Athenians, were a re- 
fined people. Poetry, oratory, grammar, and the 
fine arts, had been cultivated among them with care 
and success. The Romans, too, in the time of Au- 
gustus, were highly civilized. ITie language of a 
people partakes of their general progress, and con- 
sequently the languages of Greece and Rome were 
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highly cultivated* When, after the period emphati- 
cally styled ** the dark ages," men began to emerge 
from ignorance and barbarism, they became ac- 
quainted with the writings of these ancient nations, 
and found in them such stores of wisdom and know- 
ledge, the study of them was thought the principal, 
and almost the only object of a good education. As- 
sociating with these languages every idea of excel- 
lence, and studying them almost exclusively, the 
inhabitants of modem Europe in general, and 
especially of this island, have been led unduly to 
neglect the study of their own language, as an object 
unworthy of their regard. 

In judging of the works of art, the effect of asso- 
ciation is equally striking. About the time of the 
revival of learning in Europe, some men of superior 
genius devoted their attention to the fine arts. Un- 
influenced by the works of others, they studied nature, 
and therefore excelled. Their excellence procured 
them admiration. It became fashionable to admire 
them; and the consequence is, that the name of an 
artist of that period, is sufiicient to give value to an 
indifferent picture; whilst the name of a modem 
artist, is only the signal for discovering imperfections 
of every description. 

It has perhaps been discovered that in a country, 

o 
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a city, or some part of a city, several individuals have 
acted improperly. This principle leads men in con* 
sequence to form an opinion, that every individual of 
such a place must necessarily have the same cha* 
racter. Th6 sentiment expressed in the question, 
** Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?" was 
not peculiar to the Jews, in the days of the Messiah. 

In poUtic^, in morals, in religion, the influence of 
association is equally perceptible. To approve oi^ or 
condemn a man's character, we frequently require 
nothing more than to know the party to which he 
belongs. There can be no accurate reasoning, or 
correct judgment, where such associations are allowed 
to predominate. The man whose object is truth, will 
studiously avoid such conclusions as those, to whi$^ 
such associations naturally lead. His conduct wiU 
be different from that of persons. 

^ Who, pleased at heart, because on holy ground 
Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found. 
Reproach a people with his single fall. 
And cast his filthy raiment at them all." 

Of Conception. 

Some philosophers consider conception and iman 
gination as only different names for the same fecully ; 
but if by the term faculty we understand a different 
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mode of operation, in what we denominate the 
mind, a slight attention to the subject will suffice to 
shew, that there is a difference. Imagination cannot 
be exercised without conception, but conception may, 
without imagination. These words, both in speech 
and in writing, are often used synonimously ; this 
however is rather to be attributed to a want of pre- 
cision in those who use them, than to a want of 
difierence in the things to which they are applied. 

Conception, I understand to be that power which 
the mind possesses, of presenting to itself the idea of 
any person, place, circumstance, thought, or train 
of thought, which constitutes part of its knowledge, 
with nearly the same clearness as when the object 
was originally present. It differs from memory ; 
for a thing may be distinctiy remembered or recol- 
lected, without our thinking of, or having present in 
the mind every idea necessary to constitute the whole 
of the original : but in conception the mind makes an 
effort to view every part, and does it in such a man- 
ner, that if the original object is an object of sight, 
the person making this effort, if a painter, can deli- 
neate, or if a poet, can describe it, so that his paint- 
ing or description will resemble the original. 

When in speech or writing, any thing is described 
with which we are previously unacquainted, and we 

o 2 
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find ourselves capable of thinking what is the precise 
nature of the thing described, then too we are with 
propriety, said to exercise conception. 



Of Imagination, 

Imagination, hail ! attend my song. 

Thyself be present, while I sing of thee. 

That I thy nature truly may unfold, 

And trace thy influence on the minds of men. 

'Tis thine, from feelings, qualities, events. 

Or varied scenes of nature, to combine 

And form creations never known before. 

By thee the mind recals from memory's stores. 

Ideas of whatever has once been seen. 

Or felt, or thought, and from the motley group. 

Judgment and taste select, direct, and sort. 

Conformably to thy creating wiH. 

Though verse is not always consistent with that 
precision which is required in philosophical writings, 
yet the preceding lines contain a tolerably correct 
view, of what I understand to be the nature of that 
operation of the mind which is denominated 2?7iia^'- 
nation. It is the peculiar province of this &ctdty to 
form new combinations. 

The difference which I understand to exist between 
conception and imagination, may be illustrated in the 
following manner. When a painter has beheld with 
attention any scene in nature, and afterwards makes 



\ 
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an effort to recal to his mind its various parts so 
strongly, that he is able with his pencil to delineate 
the whole, I should say, that in this case he exercises 
conception. But should the same painter, from a 
fine tree, a lake, a river, a mountain, a bridge, a 
tower, &c, which he remembers to have seen in dif- 
ferent places, form a beautiful picture, I should then 
say, that he exercises imagination. In like manner 
I should say, that conception was the power exercised 
by Sir W. Scott in those elegant and accurate de- 
scriptions which abound in his " Lady of the Lake,'* 
and in his other poetical writings ; but that to imagi- 
nation we must ascribe Milton's description of the 
garden of Eden, his battle of the angels, and, in 
short, the greater part of his Paradise Lost. The 
biographer who faithfiilly describes the various ac- 
tions and occurrences in the person's life of whom 
he writes, exercises conception. But for many of the 
characters in the higher class of novels, we are in- 
debted to imagination. Meg Merrilies, in Guy Man- 
nering, is as much a creature of imagination as any 
of the characters in Paradise Lost. 

If this view of unagination is correct, the sentiment 
of Pope in the following lines must be erroneous. 

' Where beams of warm imagination play. 
The memory's soft figures melt away.' 

O 3 
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• 

Here it is plainly asserted, that imaginati<»i and 
memory are inconsistent with each other ; that if ima^- 
gination is lively, memory must necessarily be de- 
fective. I shall not go so &T as to affirm, thdtaperson 
whose memory is retentive, ready, and weU stored, 
can, if he^ pleases, exercise imagination in an eminent 
degree ; but if imagination really consists in forming 
new combinations, it must follow, diat in propordoa 
as a man's knowledge is extensive, and he poissesses 
the power of recalling it distinctly at pleasure, his 
capabiUty of forming new groups should be greatly 
increased. A man whose knowledge is limited, may 
turn the little which he has to great advantage; but 
it cannot be doubted^ that with the same degree of 
natural ability, his excellence will in some measure 
correspond to his knowledge. 

Imagination, though perhaps not the most useful 
of the intellectual faculties, is much more usefid than is 
generally supposed. Besides the pleasure which it 
affords when exercised in painting, in poetry, and in 
works of fiction in general, every invention, ev«ry new 
adaptation of the principles of science to the useful 
arts, every new modification of the forms of things, 
in building, furniture, dress, &c.^ is in some d^^ree to 
be ascribed to this faculty. 



V 
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Of Memory ^ 

And lo ! the power that wakes the eventful song. 

Hastes hither from Lethean banks along ; 

She sweeps the gloom, and rushing on the sight. 

Spreads o'er the kindling scene propitious light ; 

In her ri^t hand an ample roll appears. 

Fraught with long annals of preceding years. 

With every wise and noble art of man, 

Siiice first the circling hours their course began j 

Her left a silver wand on high displayed. 

Whose magic touch dispels oblivion's shade; 

Pensive her look; on radiant wings that glow 

Like Juno's birds, or Iris' flaming bow. 

She sails ; and swifter than the course of light. 

Directs her rapid intellectual flight : 

The fiigitive ideas she restores. 

And calls the wandering thought from Lethe's shores ; 

To things long past a second date she' gives. 

And hoary Time, from her fresh youth receives ; 

Congenial sister of immortal Fame, 

She shares her power, and Memory is her name. 



n 



In the language of every people, even the most 
barbarous, a word has been found expressive df what 
we signify by the word memory 5 for every man's 
consciousness informs him that he possesses a power 
of remembering, that is, of recognizing when it is 
again presented, or of voluntarily recalling the idea 
of any object with which he was formerly acquainted. 
The importance of such a .power is incalculable. 
Without it, men would have been for ever children 

o 4 
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in knowledge. Of the various facts and circumstances 
with which we are now acquainted, from our own 
experience, or from the recorded experience and re- 
flection of others, nothing could possibly have been 
known. No law or precept, human or divine, could 
have been of any material service in regulating the 
conduct of men, had they not possessed the power 
of reminiscence. Even the power of speech, would 
be, in a great measure, a useless endowment without 
memory ; for though a man could name the objects 
around him, what purpose would it serve, if, a short 
time afler, he could not apply the same name to the 
same object ? The extent of memory, even in ordi- 
nary cases, affords just cause for admiration. A child 
of two or three years old, can readily name all the 
persons or objects around him, as far as he has heard 
them named by others. He can justly apply many 
words expressive of action, quality, and relation, and 
the various forms of words that denote different modes 
and times of action, degrees of quality, and manner 
of relation. In addition to this general knowledge, 
the mechanic can name his various tools, and re- 
members not only their names, but also the various 
purposes for which he should employ them. The 
man of learning and science, exhibits a more 
striking proof of the extent of memory. Besides 
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'the objects and their names, known by men in 
general, he knows the various parts of the earth, its 
continents, peninsulas, and islands, their relative 
situations, the countries, states, cities, and villages 
which they respectively contain ; the peculiarities of 
their inhabitants, with regard to form and colour ; 
their modes of government, their laws, manners and 
customs ; their histories, and the individuals in dif- 
ferent states, who in science, arts, or armSj^ have been 
eminently distinguished. He knows the various 
mountains of the earth, as well as the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions of its difiPerent coun- 
tries. He remembers its oceans, seas, lakes, and 
rivers; their extent, their situation, their distance 
from, or their communication with, each other. The 
constellations, and the stars composing each; the 
planets, with their various magnitudes, and the times 
of their revolutions, are also objects of his know- 
ledge. The principles of many sciences, the facts, 
from which these principles have been deduced, and 
the variety of reasonings founded upon them, are 
familiar to his mind. He is acquainted with many 
subjects in politics, morals, and religion, and with 
the opinions of many men on these subjects. 
The meaning of many thousands of words in his 
own language, with their etymologies, and various 
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shades of meaning; and the meaning of many words 
in a number of other languages, constitute the stores 
of memory in the minds of such men. Some have 
known upwards of thirty huiguages ! To this enume- 
ration of the contents of memory, may be added the 
distinct remembrance that many men have of the ac- 
tions, which they have performed ; the conversaticms 
in which they have engaged, and the occurrences 
that have happened to them during the ^urse of a 
long life. 

Memory, amazing power ! to thee we owe 
Much of our bliss, and much too of our woe : 
Tbp virtuous hail thee as their best resource; 
The wicked dread thee as thdr certain curse. 

Various theories have been formed to explain the 
nature of memoty^ but none of them is calculated to 
throw much light on the subject. It has been repre- 
sented as a tablet, on which various things are written 
or engmved; as a substance on which various char 
racters are impressed, and as a cabinet or store, in 
which a variety of materials is arranged or laid up 
for future use. It is scarcely possible to speak of 
this, or a^y other fiiculty of the mind, without having 
recourse to this figurative mode of expression; but we 
should never forget, that such forms of speech have 
originated in necessity, and do not in reality e^lain 
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the things to which they are applied. The vpind is 
immaterial, and cannot therefore be said, in tmth, 
to have any thing written, engraved, or impressed on 
it. When such language is employed, nodnng more 
is to be understood, than that the mind has a power 
of retainmg a knowledge of those things with which 
it becomes acquainted, in the same manner as any 
substance usually engraved or written on, has the 
power of retaining the characters formed on it. Nor 
are we to view the memory as a distinct part of the 
mmd appropriated to the purpose of retaining know- 
ledge. It is merely a particular state or operation cf 
the mind, by which, in consequence of a connexicm 
between it and external things, of the nature of 
which connexion we are wholly ignorant, the inind 
is able to recognize, when they occur, or even to 
recall them, those sensations, perceptions, notions, &c. 
with which it was before acquainted. 

Though we know not the nature of that comiexicm 
between our minds, and the things remembered, to 
which we give the name of memory, we are conscious 
that we possess such a power, and are led firmty to 
believe in the past existence of every occurrence^ 
thought, sensation, &c. which we distinctly remem- 
ber. Were such a belief not connected with memory, 
it would be of little service, qs in most cases we should 
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not be able to tell, whether the thought or idea of 
which we are at present conscious, is something that 
really existed, or whether it is merely a creature of 
imagination. 

• In treating of perception, it was attempted to show 
that much depends on our belief in the evidence of 
the senses; and a Uttle consideration will suffice to 
convince us, that belief in the evidence of memory 
is not less important Were a man to describe ob- 
jects whilst he continues to view them, or to narrate 
occurrences as they pass before him, our belief in the 
truth of his description or narration, would rest entirely 
on the reality of the evidence of the senses ; but it is 
obvious, that few objects are described while the 
writer beholds them, and perhaps still fewer occur- 
rences narrated during the time in which they pass ;, 
hence it follows, that by far the greater part of what 
we believe in history, memoirs, biography, &c. de- 
pends for its truth, in the first place on the evidence 
of the senses, and in the next place on the distinctness 
of memory. 

The mind possesses a power of retaining know- 
ledge, and also of recalling it on particular occasions. 
To denote the facility of retaining, we apply to me- 
mory the epithet retentive^ and to denote the facility 
of recalling, that of ready. The excellence of one 
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mental faculty, frequently depends on the degree in 
which we exercise another, and it will appear that a 
different cause must be assigned for what we call a 
ready ^ and a retentive memory, and that though they 
are often, they are not always, possessed by the same 
person. The former distinguishes a man as having 
capacity, the latter, as having ability. 

It is matter of common remark, that whatever has 
a tendency to interest the mind, necessarily fixes the 
attention, and that when the attention by whatever 
cause, is fixed, the object about which the mind is 
then employed, is easily remembered. Every one's 
experience must furnish arguments in proof of this ; 
for no man can say, that any object, event, conversa- 
tion, discourse, or passage of a book, which had the 
power of completely fixing his attention, was ever soon 
forgotten. Does not a man who is duly sensible of 
the importance of knowledge, and who is ardently 
engaged in its acquirement, remember more distinctly 
the facts and reasonings with which he becomes ac- 
quainted, than he who is indifferent about every spe- 
cies of information, and who, if he reads or studies at 
all, does it as a task or as an amusement : why does 
a man remember more distinctly a passage of a news- 
paper than one of history, or why can a man after 
once reading a novel or a romance of several volumes 
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retain acknowledge of tjhie various characters, inci-* 
dentSf and sentiments which it contains, and yet after 
many perusals, fail to remember the principal circum- 
stances in one of the gospels ? 

From these observations it must appear, that a re- 
tentive memory is almost wholly dependent on atten- 
tion. But attention is a voluntary act, which a man 
may exercise, or not, as he pleases; and consequ^itly 
he who oHnplains of the badness of his memory,, is 
in truth charging himself :With want of attention. 
I do not mean to affirm, that every man may 
ronember as well as another; for though much 
depends on the will or determination of the in- 
dividual, and a person who is deficient in attenticm, 
may by repeated efforts greatly improve, yet there are 
natural differences which retard or promote the ex- 
ercise of this &culty. I must however be permitted 
to say, that natural differences are not so great as is 
generally supposed. We are so much the creatures 
of habit, that the difference of our habits constitutes 
the most important distinction. 

When we consider memory as the power of recall- 
ing the objects of our knowledge, it may be viewed te 
voluntary or involuntary. To these distinctions we 
apply the terms Remembrance and Recollection. 
Both depend on association. In our observations on 
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that &ctilty it was shewn that in consequence of some 
previously established relation, one idea is conjsiantiy 
suggesting another in the mind. This has been 
termed the train of thought, and as it goes on inde» 
pendently of any volition, many things are thus i^ 
membered, whether we will or not But besides^ 
when we are thinking on any subject, we have fres- 
quendy a consciousness, that there^ is something in 
our minds that has a relation to it, but whidi attiie 
instant we cannot recal. An effort is made for this 
purpose, and by thinking of something with which we 
know it to have been originally connected, it is again 
brought to view. The fecility with which this, opera- 
tion is performed seems to constitute a ready me- 
mory, and this too, in whatever degree it may be ori- 
ginally possessed, is doubtless susceptible of mi^dh 
improvement. 

That the cultivation of a faculty, the importance of 
which has been so generally felt and acknowledged, 
should have been deemed an object of attention, is not 
surprising. But though various laudable attempts have 
beenmade to effect a purpose so desirable, littlehas be^ 
accomplished of much general utility. For assistiiig A 
person in remembering dates, numbers, remark^blQ oc- 
currences, and the situation of places, Ora/s Memoria 
Technica, or other works of a similar nature, may be 
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found useful ; but it may be questioned, whether the 
time lost in acquiring such methods, is not more than 
an equivalent to any advantages afterwards gained. 
Many things are to be retained in the memory, and 
brought forward in our intercourse with each other, 
that cannot be recalled at pleasure by any of the me- 
thods hitherto devised. Memory will be most effec- 
tually improved by a sedulous cultivation of attention 
and association, those faculties, on the proper exercise 
of which, it has been said above principally to depend* 



Of Reason, 

Few words in the English language are used with 
less precision than the word reason. It is some- 
times employed in contradistinction to instinct, to 
intimate that the beings possessed of it, are not 
influenced by any necessity, but are free to choose 
that mode of action, which on a consideration of 
circumstances appears the best. Sometimes it is 
used for the intellectual faculties in general, some- 
times for that particular faculty which is chiefly 
employed in the discovery of truth, and in some 
instances it is synonymous with cause. 

The most sagacious brutes, if they reason at all, 
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reason but in « very linnted degree ; indeed without 
hmgvLAge, as already shetm, it is impossible to reason 
to any extent, and man may therefore justly apply to 
himself the phrase " rational being." This faculty in 
man, is a mark of his superiority to inferior animals, 
but of inferiority to superior orders of beings, for 
their knowledge is perfect without reasonings 

Considering reason as a fiiculty of die mind, it may 
be defined, that by which we distinguish truth firom 
fidsehood, combine means for the attainment of our 
ends, and from certain known truths, infer truths 
previously unknown. It must be obvious, however, 
€0 every one who attends to what passes in his mind 
when he reasons, that in this operaticm he brings into 
action several of the &culties already enumerated, 
and that these vary in their kind and number, accord-* 
ing to the kind of thing about whi(;h his reason is 
employed. 

Under ttie head of reason, it has been common to 
consider judgment and reasoning, as different exer-> 
eises of the same &culty. When without hesitation 
we pronounce a thing to be gopd or bad, an action 
to be right or wrong, or a proposition to be true of 
&lse, we are said to exercise the former; and when, 
from first princq)les or known &cts, we proceed t6 
dBtaw inferences or conclusions, the latt^. 

p 
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In every instance in which we judge, the mind 
appears to me to make a. comparison between the 
present object of consciousness, sensation, perception, 
&c. and a certain standard or notion which.it has, of 
what constitutes the excellence or imperfection, of 
that kind of things about which it is employed* 
ITius, if I pronounce the colour or/orm of any. object 
to be beautiful, I must previously possess a notion of 
what is meant by the word beauty: and if I say of any 
man, that his conduct is honourable, benevolent, or 
virtuous, I must understand what is usually signified 
by the words honour, benevolence, or virtue. Hence 
it appears, that in what is termed judgment, the 
mind makes a single, and, in most cases, an instant- 
aneous effort, which consists in considering the 
agreement between the object of which it judges, 
and the idea or number of ideas denoted by a certain 
word. 

What is termed reasoning is obviously the same 
faculty, but it proceeds a step farther, and besides 
making the affirmation usually made, or implied in 
judgment, it deduces some conclusion, previously 
not known, or not admitted, but which must neces- 
sarily be admitted, provided the affirmation or ex- 
pression of the judgment is admitted. The follow- 
ing passage from Young's Night Thoughts, contains 
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a fine specimen of the nature and importance of that 
operation of the mind denominated reasoning. 

The lines are addressed to Lor^izo, the fictitious 
name of a professed infidel. 

** Lock up thy lenses; — let no passion stir : — 
Wake all to reason ; — let her reign alone ; — 
Then in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire : 
What am I ? and from whence ? — I nothing know. 
But that I am ; and since I am, conclude, 
Something eternal: had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been : • eternal there must be -r . 
But what eternal ? — Why not human race ? , 
And Adam's ancestors without an end ? 
That's hard to be conceived, since every link 
Of that long chmn'd succession is so frail. 
Can every part depend, and not the whole? 
Yet grant it true ; new di£ficulties rise ; 
I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright orbs ? Eternal too ? 
Grant matter was eternal ; still these orbs 
Would want some other father'; — much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes ; 
Design, implies intelligence, and art ; 
That can't be from themselves — or man; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow. 
And nothing greater yet allowed than man. 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 
Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion ? then each atom. 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust : 

P 2 
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Ha8 matter none ? Then whence these glorious fonns 
And boundless flights from shapeless and reposed ? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought. 
Judgment and genius ? Is it deeply learned 
In mathematics ? Has it framed such laws. 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal ? 
If art to form, and counsel to conduct. 
And that with greater far than human skill. 
Resides not in each block — A Godhead reigns." 

Such is the importance of this operation of the 
mind, as to require a more particular discussion; but 
whatever has been deemed necessary, will be found 
under the following head of Logic, or the Art of 
Reasoning. 



OF LOGIC, 



o& 



THE ART OF REASONING. 



Tub preceding observations on the senses, the pas- 
sions, and the intellectual &culties, have been made 
with a view to shew in what manner the mind is 
furnished with ideas. By the senses we beccnne 
iu:quainted with the various properties of external 
o1:]gects, and by consciousness we learn the nature 
and operations of our own minds. The most indo- 
lent, and the most indifferent, are thus put in pos- 
session of much useful knowledge, without any 
particular e£Port on their piart; but those who are 
desirous of information, not satisfied with what may 
be thus acquired, employ various means to add to 
their store; and by experiment, by readings and by 
reflection, generally succeed to their wishes. The 
mere possession of knowled^ is, however, onnpar 
ratively unimportant; it may indeed be gratifying 

T S 
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to the possessor; but unless he learn properly to 
apply it, the advantage derived from it by himself^ 
will not be great; nor can it in any way benefit 
others. Those operations of the mind known by 
the general terms thinking and reasoning, not only 
make the knowledge which we acquire more per- 
fectly our own, but by the latter we obtain a know- 
ledge of truths previously unknown, or bring forward 
arguments for the conviction of others. 

All men, whether barbarous or civilized, ignorant 
or learned, think and reason to a certain extent; but 
every thing that men can do at all, is susceptible of 
improvement, and when it has been for some time 
practised and observed, may be taught as ah art 
The observations of the experienced, constitute rules, 
which may greatly &,cilitate the progress of others. 
In this manner have origmated the arts of thmking 
and of reasoning. 

That art which professes to teach the proper 
method of conducting these operations of the mind, 
in the search and discovery of truth, has been deno- 
minated logic. 

As logic professes to teach men the proper Use of 
their mental &culties, both in discovering truth them- 
selves, and in stating the truth so discovered for the 
information or conviction of others; it necessarily 
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implies a knowledge of these faculties. Intellectual 
philosophy is therefore the basis of true logic, and 
hence the propriety of the observations already made 
on the intellectual faculties. 

The terms krurwledgej notion, idea and tfTdk, occur 
so frequently in any treatise of a logical kind, that it 
may be necessary in some degree to fix their mean- 
ing. Knowledge signifies any thing with which the 
mind becomes acquainted, of whatever kind, and in 
whatever manner. It may be a single fact, thought, 
or inference, or it may be a connected series of any 
of these. It may be the result of study, of reading, 
or of ordinary experience. It implies, however, a 
positive acquaintance with a thing. It may be accu- 
rate or inaccurate, extensive or limited, general or 
partial. But we cannot say that a man has a know- 
ledge of Christianity, who is ignorant of its doctrines ; 
or that a man has a knowledge of grammar, who has 
not studied its principles. 

Notion is something less definite than knowledge ; 
it usually denotes an incipient state of knowledge; 
when a person by reading or hearing of any thing, 
with which he was previously unacquainted, feels that 
he begins to understand it, . but does not yet see it 
clearly, we then ' say with propriety that he has a 
notion of it. 

p 4 
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Idea is limited to a single thing or to a i$U)g{Q 
quality. It is difBcult to define it, but every m^t^ 
who is acquainted with language, understands what 
it is. The word originally signiQed an image ; a|id 
confining themselves to this sense of the term, men 
have formed many foolish theories respecting ideas ; 
but there can be no image of a feeling, of a sound, 
of a thought, or of any intellectual &culty, yet we C9X\ 
think of any of these, as well as of a man, a horse, i^ 
tree, or any other object of sight; that, therefore, 
which is the object of thought, or which a word has 
the power of recalling to the mind, is an idea* Tbc^ 
most important logical distinction of ideas, is, that 
they are either simple or complex. A simple idea^ 
i» that of which we are conscious as sax object ^ 
thought, when any term is used expressive of a ^ipgle 
quality, as white, hard, cold, &c. A complex idea» 
is that suggested by the name of any object distin«r 
guished by various properties or quolities ; ^w nw) 
immediately suggests, the form, colour, members and 
endowments of the being of whom it is the nam^. 
. Truth is applied both to ideas, as existing in th^ 
mind, and to th& expression pf these ideas by wQtd9» 
In the former sense, it implies a perfect correspcmdr 
ence or agreem^t between things and ideals ; aiid iki 
the latter, between ideas and words. Hence the per-* 
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Section of truth must, m the former case, depend on 
accuracy of knowledge; and, in the latter, m addition 
to accuracy of knowledge, on a thorough acquaintance 
with the meaning of words, and on employing them 
according to established usage. 

Should a person have an idea that a circle is a 
figure, all parts of the circumference of which are not 
equally distant from the centre, there would be a want 
4q£ truth in his idea of a circle; because the ciircum- 
stance of having aU parts of the circumference equally 
di$tant from the centre, is essential to the nature of 
that figuref Were it affirmed, that in the amputation 
ofalhnb, a man displayed great courage, there would 
be a want of truth in the expression; because, ao- 
cording to established usage, courage is expressive 
of that quality pf mind, which lead$ a man to active 
exertion in resisting danger : the true expresfiiim woold 
be, that he displayed great fortitude, that term do* 
poting the quality of mind exercised in any kind of 
J5liffering, ♦ 

Truth, in the arts of drawing and pf sculpture^ 
respects the accuracy of the oudine, and of the appli- 
cation of light and shadow, in giving a perfect reprei* 
sei^tatipn of the intended object; and in coloqring, it 
implies a perfect correspondence between the natuitf 
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odour of an object, and that employed by a paintor to 
represeait it. 

^ Tliere most," says Dr. Cogan, ^< be sudi a thing 
as truth. This assertion will be acknowledged by 
every man, excepting a most determined sortie; and 
it is impossible for him to ccmfote it. He who would 
persuade us that truth does not exist, is still attempt- 
ii^ to establish the truth of his own position. 

^ All evidence respects truth, and truth respects the 
existence of things, thdr specific natures, attributes, 
<nr the qualities which are essential to tbeir beii^ 
what they are, their relations with other substances, 
and their influaice up<m them. 

^ From its extreme sinqilicity, it is difficult to define 
truth. Definitions respect the peculiar properties by 
which one subgect is discriminated finom another. 
Truth can be distinguished fix>m nothings botits op- 
posite, error ; but the distinction cannot be made until 
each be precisely known. Whatever has beetij is, or 
wiU bty is entitled to the daiominaticm oi a tmtli. 
Error is merely a thought^ an opinimi, a phantom of 
the imaginaticMi, or a voluntary decq>tion of a de- 
praved mind, and can be substantiated no^ere." 

Logical truth consists in the conformity of our 
kteas to those things in nature, of wludi we imw^ 
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ideas. When this conformity is perceived by the 
mind, on simply attending to the ideas and things 
under consideration^ the evidence or truth is called 
intuitive; when on comparing them with other re- 
lated ideas, it is called deductive. 

Intuitive truths are distinguished, as being either 
necessary or contingent. Necessary truths are 
those, that we not only believe to be true, and 
their opposites false, but we believe their opposites 
to be impossible, and in their very nature selfKX>n- 
tradictory. That two and two are equal to four, 
is a necessary truth, because it is impossible it can 
be otherwise. Contingent truths are those of which 
we acquire a knowledge by consciousness, sensa- 
tion, perception, and memory ; because, though they 
impress our minds with a conviction of equal cer- 
tainty as the others, we conceive their opposites 
to be possible, though we believe them to be false. 
Thus I perceive that Ae paper before me is white, 
and, omstituted as I am, I cannot believe that it is 
otherwise, but I can readily conceive that it might 
be otherwise. 

Were the greatest ingenuity displayed in the con- 
struction of an engine for the raising of heavy bodies^ 
it is obvious, that before it could operate with eSoctf 
it must have a firm foundation on which to rest In 
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maimer, though man is eadawed 'with reaaoaft, 
aad can employ that reason for the discovery of trtiths^ 
which could not otherwise be known, he must alwaya 
have some first principles or truths, which are ad- 
mitted on their own evidence, and which he uses as 
a foundation, before his reasoning can be effective* 
Some have doubted whether there are any first prin* 
dpies, truths or axioms, that are in realily self-evi* 
dent, for what appear so to some are not so to others: 
but when this happens, it is generally owing to igno- 
rance of the terms employed, or of the things for 
which they are employed. Tlius, if I advance as an 
axiom or first principle, that there can be no effect 
without a cause, the terms cause and e^ffict^ as sig- 
nifying that the known existence of one thing neces- 
sarily implies the existence of another, the fonper 
having the power of producing, or causing the present 
state or mode of existence of the latter, may by some 
person be imperfectly, if at all understood. To sudi 
a person this would not be self-evident, but to evety 
one who understood the language it would. It may 
then be affirmed, that there are many principles or 
axioms, which are self-evident to all perscms, who 
imderstand the language in which tbejpare expressed; 
and were it not so^ there could be no such thing as 
reasoning. 
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The existence and importance of first principles 
being admitted, I shall now introduce a selection of 
what have been deemed such, by the most eminent 
writers on Intellectual Philosophy. 



First Principles of Contingent Truths. 

1. Every thing exists of which we are amsciou^. 
£• Those things which we distinctly remember^ 
did really happen. 

3. Those things which we distinctly perceive by 
our senses, really exist, and are what we perceive 
them to be* 

4. We have some d^ee of power over our actions, 
and our vcditions. 

5. The natural fiiculties by whidi we distinguisk 
truth from error, are not Macious. 

6. There is life and intelligence in our fellow-^nen, 
with whom we converse. 

7. Certain features of the countenance, sounds of 
the voice, and gestures of the body, indicate certain 
thoughts and dispositions of mind. 

8. There is a certain regard due to human testi- 
mony in matters t& fact, and even to human autho* 
rity in matters of opinion. 
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9. There are many events depending upon the will 
of man, in which there is a self-evident probability^ 
greater or less according to circumstances. , 

10. In the phenomena of nature, what is to be, will 
probably be like to what has been in similar circum- 
stances. 

First Principles of Necessary Truths. 

The first principles of necessary truths, may be 
divided according to the sciences to which they be- 
long. Of such first principles it is only necessary to 
give a specimen, a more extensive knowledge of them 
being acquired by every person who studies each in* 
dividual science. 

1. There are some first principles that may b^ 
called Chrammatical ; such as, that every adjective in 
a sentence must belong to some substantive, expressed 
or understood; every sentence must have in it one 
finite verb. 

2. There are first principles in logic, of which the 
following are a few ; any combination of words which 
does not make a proposition, is neither true nor false ; 
every proposition is either true or false ; no proposi- 
tion can be both true and false at the same time ; rea- 
soning in a circle proves nothing; whatever may be 
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truly affirmed of a genus, may be truly affirmed of all 
the species, and of all the individuals belonging to 
that genus. 

S. There are first principles or axioms in mathe- 
matics* Take the following examples : things equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another : two straight 
lines cannot enclose space. 

4. The following are examples of what may be 
called first principles in morals: — an unjust action 
has more demerit than an ungenerous one; — no man 
ought to be blamed for what it was not in his power to 
hinder ; — we ought not to do to others, what we 
would think unjust to be done to us in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

5. The following are first principles in metaphy- 
sics: — The qualities which we perceive by our senses, 
must have a subject which we call body; and the 
thoughts of which we are conscious, must have a sub- 
ject which we call mind. Whatever begins to exist, 
must have a cause which produced it; — design and 
intelligence in the cause, may be inferred with cer- 
tianty, nx)m marks or signs of it in the effect. 

The author of our nature has wisely endowed us 
with powers of judging and reasonmg, sufficient for 
our present state, but from our misappUcation of these 
powers, error is common. In a treatise which has for 
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its object the proper conduct of the understanding in 
judging and reasonings it may therefore be proper Id 
notice some of the causes of error. The following" 
are a few of them: -— In their opinions, men are prcne 
to be led too much bj authority. — There is in us «; 
disposition to measure things less known and less fiu^ 
miliar, by things more known and more familiar..-**-* 
We are often led into error from a love of simplicity, 
which disposes us to reduce things to few prindplea^ 
and to suppose a greater simplicity in nature than 
really exists. 

One of the most copious sources of error in phUc^ 
sophy, is the misapplication of our noblest intel- 
lectual power to purposes for which it is incompetent.^ 
In avoiding one extreme, we are very apt to go to 
the opposite. Our judgments are oftai perverted by 
our affections and passions. 

Of Measoning, 

What reasoning is, can be understood only by a 
man who has reasoned, and who is capable of reflect* 
ing upon this operation of his own mind. We can 
define it only by synonymous words or phrases, such 
as inferring, drawing a conclusion, and the like. The 
very notbn of reasoning, therefore, can enter into the 
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mind by no other channel than that of reflecting upon 
the operation of reasoning in our own minds ; and the 
notions of premises and conclusion, of a syllogism 
and all its constituent parts, of demonstration, and 
many others, have the same origin. 

In all reasoning there must be a proposition in- 
ferred, and one or more from which it is inferred. 
And this power of inferring, or drawing a conclusion, 
is only another name for reasoning ; the proposition 
inferred being called the conclusion, and the propo- 
sition or propositions from which it is inferred, the 
premises. 

Reasoning may consist of many steps ; the first 
conclusion being a premise to a second, that to a third, 
and so on, till we come to the last conclusion. 

In a train of reasoning, the evidence of every step, 
where nothing is left to be supplied by the reader or 
hearer, must be immediately discernible by every man 
of ripe understanding, who has a distinct comprehen- 
sion of the premises and conclusion, and who com- 
pares them together. To be able to comprehend, in 
one view, a combination of steps of this kind, is diffi- 
cult, but the power of doing it may be much improved 
by habit. 

In every chain of reasoning, the evidence of the 
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lalM conclusion can be no greater than that of the 
weakest link of the chain, whatever may be the 
strength of the rest. 

The most remarkable distinction of reasonings is, 
that some are probable, others dempnstrative. 

In every step of demonstrative reasoning the in- 
ference is necessary ; and we perceive it to be impos^ 
sible, that the conclusion should not follow frcmi the 
premises. In probable reasoning the connexion be- 
tween the premises and the conclusion, is not neces- 
sary; nor do we perceive it to be impossible, that 
the fh*st should be true whilst the last is &Lse. 

Hence demionstrative reasoning has no d^rees, 
nor can one demonstration be stronger than another, 
though, in relation to our faculties, one may be more 
easily comprehended than another. Every demon- 
stration giveis equal strength to the conclusion, and 
leaves no possibility of its being false. Therefore, 
one demonstration clearly comprehended, gives all 
the evidence we are capable of receiving. 

Demonstrative reasoning is applicable to necessary 

truth ; probable reasoning to contingent The 

strength of probable reasoning, for the most part, 

depends, not upon any one argument, but upon many, 

. which unite their force and lead to the same con- 
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elusion. Any one of them, by itsiel^ would be insnffi* 
cient to convince ; but the wholei, taken together, may 
have a forde that is irresistible. 

All reasoning, as before observed, must be ground- 
ed on truths that are known without reasoning. In 
every branch of real knowledge, there must be first 
principles, which are not grounded on reasoning, but 
all reasoning is grounded upon them. It has been 
shewn, that there are firlst prmciples of necessary 
tniths, and first principles of contingent truths. Be- 
monstrative reasoning is grounded upon the former, 
and probable reasoning upon the latter. Demon- 
strative evidence has no degrees ; but probable evi- 
dence admits of all degrees from the least to the 
greatest; the greatest is called certainty. 

Every degree of evidence perceived by the mihd^ 
produces a proportional degree of assent or bdie£ 
The judgment may be in perfect susperice between 
two contradictory opinions, when there is no evidence 
for either, or equal evidence for both. The least pre- 
ponderancy on one side, inclines the judgment in pro- 
portion. Belief is mixed with doubt, more or less, 
until we come to the hi^est degree of evidence, when 
all doubt vanishes and the belief is firm and im- 
movable. 

Probable evidence not only differs in kind firom 
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demonstrative, but is itself of different kinds. The 
chief of these are the following. 

First, Human testimony, upon which the greatest 
part of human knowledge is built 

Second, The authority of those who are good 
judges of the point in question. 

Third, That evidence by which we recognize the 
identity of things, and persons of our acquaintance. 

Fourth, That which we have of men's future actions 
and conduct, from the general principles of action in 
man, or from our knowledge of the individual. 

Fifth, That kind of probable evidence by which 
we collect men's diaracters and designs from their 
actions, speech, and other external signs. 

Sixth, That which is csdled the calculation or pro- 
bability of chances. 

Seventh, That by which the known laws of nature 
have been discovered, and the effects which were pro- 
duced by them in former ages, or which may be ex- 
pected from them in time to come. 

Besides the distinctions that have been already 
mentioned with regard to reasoning, it may be con- 
sidered as hypothetical or inductive. ITie hypothe- 
tical reasoner who would account for any of the ap- 
pearances of nature, puts various propositions by way 
of supposition, and reasoning from these, endeavours 
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with as much plausibility as possible, to form a system 
which he conceives calculated to explain the pheno- 
mena in question. The inductive reasoner collects 
with care the phenomena that lead to a particular 
conclusion, and compares them with those that seem 
to contradict or to limit it. He observes the circum- 
stances on which every phenomenon depends, and 
carefully distinguishes each from that which is acci- 
dentally conjoined with it. He puts natural bodies 
in various situations, and applies them to one another 
in various ways, in order to observe the effect An 
extensive knowledge of the course of nature is thus 
acquired in a short time ; he has been able to observe 
that certain things have always happened in certain 
circumstances, and that certain bodies have always 
been found to have the same properties. From these 
matters of fact attested by sense, memory, and testi- 
mony, he is enabled to draw the most important con- 
clusions, and to form such general rules as constitute 
true science. 

The hypothetical mode of reasoning prevailed in 
the world for many centuries. The inductive mode 
was introduced by Bacon, and successfully followed 
up by Newton ; and to its general adoption by suc- 
ceeding philosophers is to be ascribed the rapid 
progress of philosophy in modem times. 

S3 
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Of jPrcpositions and Syliogism. 

A PROPOSITION is a sentence in which one thing 
is affirmed or denied of another; the thing affirmed 
or denied is called the predicate, the thing of which' 
it is affirmed or denied is called the subject; and 
these are called the terms cS itie proposition. <* Lite- 
rature is the fairest test of mental ability,'* is a pro- 
position in which litercUure is the subject, and the 
rest of the sentence the predicate. 

Logicians have generally considered propositions 
as affirmative or negative, universal or particular; 
but as a multiplicity of distinctions is always em- 
barrassing, and tends little to our real knowledge, it 
seems unnecessary, in the present instance, to do 
more than name them. 

A syllogism is an argument or reasoning consisting 
of three propositions ; the last is called the conclu- 
sion, and is inferred from the two first, which are 
called the premises. The following is an example of 
a syllogism: 

No work of God is bad ; 
The natural passions and appetites 
Of men, are the work of God; 
Therefore none of them is bad. 

Of the various modes and figures of syllogism, it 
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is not my intention to treat Though for nearly two 
thousand years the syllogistic art was much and 
generally cultivated, it seems but ill-adapted to the 
improvement of science, and is now deservedly treated 
with neglect The following passage from the 
writings of Dr. Reid, shews in what estimation it was 
held by that eminent philosopher. 

** The slow progress of lisdBil knowledge, during 
the many ages in which the syllogistic art was most 
highly cultivated as the only guide to sdenoe, and 
its quick progress since that art was disused, suggest 
a presumption against it; and this presumption is 
strengthened by the puerility of the examples which 
have always been brought to illustrate its rules." 

In the following lines, Butler, with his usual wit, 
notices the futile nature of that logic which for many 
centuries engrossed so much the attention of the 
learned. In enumerating the rare qualifications of 
his hero sir Hudibras, he informs us, that, . 



" He was in logic a great critic. 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair, 'twixt south and south-west side ; 
On either which he would dispute. 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He*d undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man's no horse ; 
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He'd prove a bu2zard is uo fowl. 

And that a lord may be an owl; 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 

And rooks conmiittee-men and trustees : 

He'd run in debt by disputation. 

And pay with ratiocination: 

All this by syllogism, true 

In mood and figure he would do." 



Though it is thus admitted, that little advantage is 
to be derived from syllogism, let it not be imagined, 
that the art of reasoning in general is useless, or 
that it is incapable of being highly improved. When 
the mind of man is employed in investigating any 
subject, with which he is desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted, and from known facts or circumstances 
. deduces the existence of what he could not other- 
wise have discovered, it is an exercise in the highest 
degree interesting and improving. Of its beneficial 
results we have in our language maiiy admired 
specimens. 

Of Classification. 

The objects of our knowledge are innumerable ; 
and were we, in our reasonings and observations con- 
cerning them, obliged to know them individuaUy, 
our conclusions would be few, limited, and useless. 
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But we are J50 constituted, that we naturally arrange 
or group together those objects, in which we discover^ 
or imagine that we discover, similar properties, and 
the objects so arranged form what we call classes* 
These are again subdivided into sorts that have m 
greater number of qualities in common; thus, all the 
objects in the universe, which it is possible for us to 
know, pass in review before us, and we are enabled 
to form all those general reasonings that constitute 
science. 

Every object of human knowledge is either material 
or intellectual : this classification is the most extensive 
that can be made, and each part of it, especially the 
former, may be subdivided without end. The globe 
which we inhabit, the materials of which it consists, 
its various produce and the beings it sustains, are all 
comprehended in the divisions of mineral, vegetable, 
and animal. The last of these may be subdivided 
into beast, bird, reptile, insect, &c., and each of these 
may form a variety of more limited species. What 
is true of a genus is true of a species ; and what is 
true of a species, is true also of the individuals of 
which it is composed. The mind accustomed to 
observe the peculiarities in which several objects 
agree or in which they differ, gradually acquires an 
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acuteness highly favouraUe to the discovery of truth, 
and ttiables a person more readily to detect those 
ftUacies and prgudices, by which the generality of 
men unaccustomed to the exercise of their reasoning 
&culties, are so i^t .to be mfluenced. 



PART III. 



COMPOSITION. 
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That composition is an art, and one too, in which 
great progress may be made, is so much a matter of 
fact, that an attempt to prove it may be deemed absurd. 
It may not be in the power of ey&y one, even with 
the same means of improvement, and with the same 
degree of diligence, to attain similar excellence ; but 
it may truly be affirmed, that where common sense 
and industry are possessed, there is no art practised 
by men, in whi(^ their progress may bemoreequaL 
Here^ however, as in other arts, it is egt&p^ovs foUfy^ 
to hope for exoellaice without industry and < care* 
No man ever became an elegant writ^ by chiiM»r 
Read the lives of those whose writings have been 
generally admired^ and learn the measos by whick- 
they attained eminence. Do not suppose, that tlie 
superior pleasure enjoyed in reading the works, of 
Addison, Johnson, Hume, Robertson, or Stewart, k. 
the consequence of their being bom with a power ei 
e3q)res8ing their thoughts superior to that of otfaera. 

When any art is cultivated by mankind, graduaL 
improvement in it is perceptible in communities oi^ 
nations as well as in individuals; and to trace the: 
progress of English composition may afford a iiseiiil 
lesson, and serve as a proper introduction to thofie' 
who are about to engage in the study* 
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HISTORICAL VIEW OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

In tracing the history of English composition, it is 
scarcely necessary to look beyond the Reformaticni. 
Before that period the British writers were few, and 
these few wrote chiefly in Latin. The Reformation, 
bringing into general discussion questions which 
required much acuteness of reasoning, must have 
tended to improve the national intellect, which was 
ultimately to improve the national language; but 
another circumstance connected with the change of 
religious opinion, contributed to that end still more 
direcdy* ^The Reformers, pitying the ignorance of 
the people, which had long been the firmest pillar 
of the popish &ith, and eager to open to them the 
sources of knowledge, wrote and published in their 
vernacular tongue, which, owing to its rudeness, had 
hitherto been n^lected. Something both of pre* 
cision and of grace was thus accidentally communi- 
cated to the language, while it was employed for 
effecting a noblei: design. In the writings of the 
Reformers, it would be vain indeed to look for the 
higher beauties of style, yet it is astonishing to think. 
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that, heated as they were with the spirit of contro- 
versy, and with scarcely a model to follow, they 
should have written so well. In ease and simplicity, 
the most essential qualities of good writing, they have 
hardly yet been excelled : their piety, the spirit of 
their age, and especially the mighty work in whidi 
they had engaged, led them to be familiar with the 
Scriptures, and in copying the artless manner of the 
Sacred Writers, they, perhaps, without knowing it, 
copied nature. 

Tte reigns of Elizabeth and of James the First, 
though productive of many names to which English 
literature is indebted, did little to the advancement 
of English composition. The writers of that period, 
following the ancients, adopted the Latin arrange- 
ment in the structure of their sentences, which is far 
too free for the genius of our language. For all the 
learning and profound sense, which distinguish the 
productions of Bacon, Raleigh, Hooker, and their 
contemporaries, we find the perusal of them too 
laborious to be long continued. The stifihess and 
inversion, and cumbrous majesty, which stare upon 
us in every sentence, seem, by disagreeing with our 
taste, to fatigue our understanding. Strengdi, in- 
deed, one of the first qualities of style, these writers 
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possess in an eminent degree, but it is the strength 
of a warrior of the middle ages, clad in steel, capable 
of moving, but not with ease ; accoutred not so much 
for action, as for defence. 

So sensible was Bacon that the English, as it 
existed in his time^ was no fit dress for a work of 
merit, that he had most of his performances translated 
into Latin; a circumstance, it may be remarked, 
which showed at the same time, that, like most other 
geniuses, he felt what he could do, and in some 
measure anticipated the homage of posterity. Even 
his Essays, which, of all his works, had obtained the 
widest circulation, and which, as they came home to 
men's business and bosoms, were likely to be long 
popular, he durst not trust to the world in their 
native garb; but when put into what he called the 
universal language, he had no hesitation in declaring 
his hope, that they might last while books last. 

The days of the first Charles,, and of the Common- 
wealth, were indeed days of refinement ; but it was 
refinement of the state, not of the language. For 
literary p[ursuits, especially of that gentler kind by 
which the art of writing is promoted, men at that 
time had no leisure. Matters of another nature en- 
grossed the public mind, and kindled, even in the 
softest bosoms, those outrageous passions for which 
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nothing beautiful has charms. Yet even in this 
inauspicious age, amid the turbulence and rancour 
of c^vil strife, a genius arose, destined to command 
the reverence of the latest generations, and to make 
the prose as well as the poetry of his country the 
vehicle of his fame. 

The prose style of Milton exhilHts, indeed^ many 
o( the fiuilts which have been mentioned in the style 
of his predecessors. In the disposition of his words 
he uses at least equal liberty with those who had gone 
before him, but in copiousness and harmcmy he C6r«^ 
tainly excels them all. The fertility of his mind,, 
the extent of his learning, and especially his skill in 
tbe Italian and Spanish, which m his days were 
much more perfect than the English, made it easy 
for him to enrich his compositions with unusual 
variety, but at the same time, it is probable, inclined 
him to depart from the purity of our language, and 
to use its words with a foreign idiom. Unluckily, 
too, he was a controvertist, and one who, for virul^ice 
of invective, left &r behind him the most bitter of 
that bitter tribe. When called forth to take a side 
on any of the great political questions which at thai 
time agitated the English nation, he would raise 
around him such a tempest of rage, that his own 
Salan was scarcdiy more terrible. ** Such is ills'. 
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malignity/^ ikys one of his biographers, << jthat fadl 
grovrs dairker &t bis frown/' 

In all he wrote, however, h€ lost not sight of 
elegance, and from most of his performances pa»^ 
sages might be selected eminently beautiful. The 
following sentence in his Treatise on Education has 
been extolled by th. Blair, as one of the most mu- 
sical which the langu^ affords : — " We shall con- 
duct you to a hill side, laborious indeed at the first 
ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects and melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." 

A new era in the history of English Compoisition 
oonmi^ced with the Restoration. Englishmen, lay- 
ing aside their quarrels, both from the press, aiid iii 
the field, began to court the graces of fine writing. 
The monarch, gay, polite, dhd if not witty himseli^ 
fond of wit in others, encouraged a taste for literary 
excellence. Rochester, Dorset, and others of the no- 
bility, wrote songs and epigrams with considerable 
felicity. The nation caught the spirit of the court, 
and eminence in every department of literature was' 
eagerly sought Clarendon related the civil wars of 
his country, and with such success, that, till the days 
of Hume* and Robertson, he claimed a place in the 
foremost raiik of British historians. In purity axid- 
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rimplicityy he surpassed most of his predecessors: the 
inversions prevalent till his time he has in a great 
meafflire avoided ; but style^ notwithstanding^ seems to 
have been no great object of hb care; his sentences 
are loose, n^;ligent| and long. 

The institution of the Royal Sode^, of which this 
age had the honour, while it tended to improve the 
nation in science, may be supposed to have contri- 
buted something also to its language. The otgect of 
the Society, indeed, was experimental philosc^hy, but 
the zeal in every department of literature^ which the 
union of so many men for literary purposes t^ided 
to excite, must ultimately have proved beneficial to 
good writing, as wdl as to many other arts. To one 
piece of good writing we are sure it gave occasion, 
m the history of the Institution by one of its mem- 
bers, the celebrated Sprat, afterwards Bishc^ of Ro- 
chester. Being written while the Institution was yet 
in its in&ncy, with a view to recomm^idit to the pub- 
lic, his performance is perhfq>s rather encomiastic for 
historical writing, but that is a circumstance, which 
can detract litde firom the merit of the style. <^ This,'' 
says Johnson <' is one of the few books, which select 
tion of sentiment, and el^ance of diction, have been 
able to preserve, though written on a sulgect flux and 
transitory. The History of the Royal Society is now 
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read, not with a view to know what they were th^ 
doing, but how their transactions are recorded by 
Sprat.'' In the following lines of Cowley, in his poem 
on the Royal Society, something perhaps must be 
imputed to the warmth of the poef I fiuic^, and some- 
thing to the partiality of his friendship: — 

* 

** And ne'er did fortune better yet 

The lustorian to the story fit ; 
His candid style like a clear stream does slide. 

And his bright fancy all the way 

Does like the sunshine in it play ; 
It does like Thames, the best of rivers, glide^ 
Where the god does not rudely oyertum. 

But gently pour the crystal urn, 
And with judicious hand does the whole current guide. 

Thus all the beauties nature can impart. 

And all the comely dress, without the paint of art. 

But the author, we are told, to whom, during this 
period, the language was most indebted, is Dryden« 
*' He had made the language his study,'' says Blair; 
<* and though he wrote hastily, and often incorrectly^ 
and his style is not free from faults, yet there is a rich- 
ness in his diction, a copiousness and varie^ in his 
expression, which have not been surpassed by any 
who have come after him." Johnson, a critic of yet 
higher name^ has allowed him at least equal praise. 
^^ His prefaces," says the Doctor, <^ have not the finrw 
mality of a setded style, in which the first half of the 
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sentence betrays the other. The danses are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled; every word 
aeems to drqp by chance, though it fidls mto (be pro^ 
per place. Nothing is cold or languid; the whcie is 
airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little, is gay; 
what is great, is splendid. Though all is easy, no- 
thing is feeble; though all seems careless, there is 
nothing harsh ; and though, since his earlier works, 
more than a century has passed, they have nothing 
yet uncouth or obsolete." 

By such an author, mudi must have been done ; but 
much yet remained to be done by odiers. Dryden, 
with all his merits, was too little known as a vnriter of 
prose to form the public taste, or to give a lasting 
character to the language. The forced metaphor, 
the harsh cadence, the dragging clause, the long 
involved, unshi^>ely period, together with a plentifbl 
portion of points and conceits, still found a place in 
productions of the highest merit. Correctness, without 
which thei^ can be no el^ance, W9S little known till 
the days of Addison. 

With Addison cconmenced what has been generally 
Penned the Augustan age of British literature. He 
was bom, it would seem, to fix the character of oar 
anguage, and to leave a model for imitation to aU 
who shoold come afiar him. From the productioBs 
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of his classic pen, which first brought the beauties of 
fine writii^ to the common amusements and business 
of life^ a taste was diffused throughout the nation, 
which has at length given to our language much of 
the accuracy and elegance of whidi it is susceptible ; 
for it has been justly observed, that if any thing be 
yet added to the English style, it must be more nerve 
and musde, not a new modification of form and feature. 
Of figurative language^ Addison has always been 
acknowledged the happiest modeL Prior to his 
time, figures, though plentifiiUy employed, were, for 
the most part, selected without delicacy, and con- 
ducted ^thout skill. The great art of figurative 
writing, is' to choose such figures as will elevate, not 
degrade, the subject; such as illustrate without per- 
plexing, and to exhibit them only for a moment, till 
the imagination can perceive the leading traits of re- 
semblance. But before Addison, these rules were 
either unknown or neglected. Figures were often 
borrowed fi'om something low, familiar, and gross, 
and served too fi'equently to hide the subject^ rathor 
than to shew its beauties, and were generally detained 
under the pen till every circumstance of similitude had 
been pointed out ; or, as somebody has some^dieu^e 
ludicrously expressed it, till they were taught to march 
iqpon all fours. 
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It would be too much, however, even for Addison, 
to have so many excellencies without some d^ects. 
Ease and correctness are certainly striking features 
of his style, but his ease sometimes degenerates into 
negligence; and his correctness scruples not to admit 
a redundance of epithets. At the same tim^ to do 
him justice, if occasionally we observe a disposition 
to multiply epithets, or a want of attention in the use 
of a particle, or a preposition, we seldom meet with 
more in^rtant blemishes, and with so many beauties 
are these blemishes surrounded, that they can scarcely 
o£Pend the nicest eye. With as much justness as 
elegance, have they been compared to the spots in 
the sun ; which may, indeed, be discovered by the 
assistance of art, but. have no effect in obscuring its 
lustre. 

But while we pay a just tribute to the genius and 
to the labours of Addison, it would be injurious to 
overlook his contemporaries. Of his contemporaries 
many were not unworthy to rank with him, and 
some, it is probable, would have spumed his supe« 
riority. While Addison was giving to English 
prose a degree of neatness and elegance, which till 
then it had wanted. Swift, with equal success, was 
exemplifying its precision, and furnishing a standard 
for its purity. Than Swift;, no man, perhaps, was 
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ever more profoundly acquainted with the genius of 
our tongue, or knew better how to express his mean- 
ing, with perspicuity and force. Ornament, however, 
he disdained. He tibought, or affected to thinks it 
childish. His definition of style was, <^ proper words 
in their proper places f and few, it may be affirmed, 
have so well exemplified their own rules. He saw 
very clearly the enfeebling e£fect of synonymes, and 
subsidiary phrases, and wanted not the resolution to 
lay them aside. He writes, however, solely to the 
understanding. The art of uniting pleasure with 
truth, of calling imagination to the help of reason, 
he knew not, or despised. No man is merrier when 
he laughs, and few lau^ more frequently; but he 
scarcely knew how to be grave without being morose, 
<^ For purposes merely didactic," says Johnson^ 
speaking of his style, ^^ when something is to be told 
that was not known before, it is the best mode; but 
against that inattention, by which known truths are 
suffered to lie neglected, it makes no provision; it 
instructs, but does not persuade." 

Among the authors of tliis period, it is usual tO 
take notice of Shaflesbury and Bolingbroke, who, if 
they added little to the elegance of Addison, or the 
precision of Swif);, certainly contributed to make them 
better known. But though both these persons were 
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writers of taste and ingenuity, it does not appear, that 
among a multitude of claimants, they have any rig^ 
to be distinguished. To their own age, it is cbsj to 
conceive, that ih&r merits might be recommended by 
the glare of rank, but at the distance of a century the 
glare of rank can no longer dazzle. It is then time 
that the distinction between noble and plebeian authors 
should be forgotten, and that criticism should give 
equal honour to equal desert 

Since the days of Addison, the art of writing weU 
has become too common to confer much praise. 
What is once common, ceases to be valuable. What 
every man possesses, no man admires. Genius must 
now find another road to distinction. Widi the at^ 
tainments m polite literature which, an age or two 
ago, would have loosed all the tongues of fiipie.in his 
praise, an author may now live unnoticed and die 
unlamented. 

There is yet one name, however, which, in an 
enumeration of those who have deserved well of polite 
learning, is not to be omitted. In an age when the 
art of composition was a more common attainment, 
iaind every new performance that issued firom the press 
was expected to recommend itself by the beauties of 
style, Johnson had the merit to teach hi$)countrymeii 
dut something imght yet be added to the petkedaa 
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of their language; that tbe field of fine writing, tbough 
often reE^)049 was not yet banren. Of this extraordi- 
nary man, perhaps we may say with truth, what Ad- 
discm says of Milton, that our language sunk under 
him. For the speculations of a mind so vigoroiis as 
his, the eaiy style of his most admired predecsess(H*$ 
was too feeble a vehicle. But his miad had inventioD 
equal to its vigour, aud finding the language wantiug 
in strength, he attempted, and succeeded, to moidd 
it to his conception^. In the execution of this design, 
however, it is perhq)s to be wished that he had paid 
more respect to genuine Anglicism, and borrowed 
from the Greek and Roman i^res with a less liberal 
hand. Soon was it perceived that the langui^, by 
his aid, had acquired a stateliDess of tone and man* 
ner form^ly unknown, but, at the same tune, it was 
not to be concealed that much of its ease and &imti- 
arlty was gone* 

The first e£Pect of novelty is surprise ; th^ next is 
either censure or ^admiration. It was the iiite of 
Johnson, by some to be imitated, by others to be 
gatirised; the satire was insolent, fi^ble^ maliciovus, 
and deserved what he gave it, ^^ contempts Of the 
imilatian, perh^ he had more reason tp be ashamed. 
To what perverse cause it is owing, I shall not dch 
termfie, but. experience leavQs m m i^Qom to doub^ 
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that imitators are generally much more dexterous in 
copying the &ults than the beauties of their model. 
Of this remark the imitators of Johnson have 
merited their full share. Possessing the inclination 
to shine^ but not the power, taking loftiness of sound 
for loftiness of sense, or, it may be, imagining that a 
long word must have a long meaning, they have 
caricatured, but not copied, have exhibited the origi- 
nal, indeed, but with distortion in every feature. 

Whoever examines the style of Johnson, will find 
it extremely artificial. It is the result of much 
labour, and that the labour of no ordinary mind. 
To use it without awkwardness, a writer must not 
only have something of Johnson's diligence, but what 
no diligence can confer, something of Johnson's in- 
tellect The armour of Achilles, fit>m the forge of 
Vulcan, none but the hero himself could wear; Pa- 
troclus wore it for a day, but to Patrodus that day 
was &taL 

While Johnson lived his arrogance procured him 
enemies, and his merit, ias an improver of the lan- 
guage, though universally known, was by many ad- 
mitted with reluctance. But now that his arrogance 
is dead, and candour may be permitted to speak of 
him, it cannot be denied, that, more than any other 
man^ he has contributed to give tQ English prose 
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whaty from the days of Addison, it chiefly wanted, — 
dignity and force. From an early period of his life, 
the language of his country was his leading study; 
well did he know what it wanted, and to supply that 
want he laboured with a patriotic care. Of the result 
of his labour, his own opinion is stated in the last 
number of his Rambler, and none I think will deny 
that it is stated with equal modesty and truth : ^Vl 
have laboured," saya-he, ^^ to refine our language to 
grammatical purity, and to clear it firom colloquial 
barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irregular combin- 
ations. Something, perhaps, I have added to the 
el^ance of its construction, and something to the 
harmony of its cadence." 

Since time, which puts an end to all human plea- 
sures and sorrows, concluded the labours of Johnson, 
a considerable period has elapsed, and during thikt 
interval, some by then- example, some by then* criUcal 
remarks, and some by their example and their critical 
remarks united, have pointed out the beauties of good 
writing, and contributed to the refinement of the public 
taste. But whether the public taste be more refined 
now than it was at the distance of half a century, or 
whether, in the hands of the writers of the present 
day, the language be acquiring either grace or vigour, 
may reasonably be doubted. 
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Sevextl drcdmstftDO^ mi^bt be enntnerated that 
tend to confirm such an opinion, but I shall only no^ 
tice the following; the first is the high degree of inoH 
prorement to which the language of our island has 
already been carried. The writers who appeared 
while the language wanted improvement might have 
to struggle with some peculiar difficulties, but they 
bad likewise advantages which Ii^r writers do not 
possess. Later writers are, no doubt, assisted by the 
labours of their predecessors, but it may well be ques- 
tioned whether that assistance tends more to raise 
or depress the exertions of native genius. ** Who 
can tell," says Sir William Temple, " whether learn- 
ing may not even weaken invention, in a man that has 
great advantages from nature." 

Another circumstance un&vourable to polite litelv 
ature, is the rage for authorship so widely spread 
among all classes of the people. There was a time^ 
when the instruction of the public was considered as 
the peculiar province of men who had studied the art 
of writing, as well as the subjects on which they chose 
to write. The name of an author was then under- 
stood to imply qualifications which every body does 
not possess. In our times the case seems to be 
altered. 
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^ Now every desperate Uockhead dares to writer 
Both those who cannot write, and those who can ; 
All rhyme, and scrawl, and scribble, to a man." 

^ TJie tendency of this Indiscriminate authorship 
needs scarcely be pointed out. What is done by 
every one, no one is careful to do well. To a com- 
petition so ignoble men of sense and learning can 
hardly be expected to bring the talents which, with 
due encouragement, they could easily command. 

Connected with the rage for authorship is the end- 
less variety of magazines, memoirs, itiemorandum- 
books, and other morsels of periodical writing, which 
almost every printing-press in the kingdom is daily 
sending forth. 

Periodical writing, it must be confessed, indeed, 
has been of service to literature. It began with the 
revival of learning in Europe, and tended not a litde 
to accelerate the memorable revolution which was 
then e£Pected. It was in the shape of periodical pa- 
pers, too, that the Spectators, the Guardians, the 
Ramblers, the brightest monuments of British taste 
and genius, first came into the world. But many good 
things have been perverted^ A periodical work is 
now, in many instances, a speculation in trade. A 
bookseller, desirous of extending his business, finds a 
person^ perhi^s of some educaticm, who is glad to be 
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put into oay office for a livelihood* A bargain is 
struck; a magazine is projected; a few essays are 
written with tqlerable care, and from this time the 
editor's labour is generally the least part of it. The 
work once begun, continues itself It sets up, like a 
free port of tnwie, inviting merchants from every dime 
to unload their freight. It affords, to every one who 
chooses, the sweet delectation of reading, and seeing 
others read the products of his genius, without letting 
any body know except a few of his private friends. 
Hence essays and poems, tales in verse and in prose, 
come flying from every quarter, soliciting admission. 

** Is there a parson much bemused in beer, 
A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer ; 
A clerk foredoomed his father's soul to cross. 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross ; 
Is there who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls. 
With desperate charcoal, round his darkened walls?" 

All repair to the magazine, and in its pages find, 
for their crude productions, a ready conveyance to the 
public eye. 

It is needless to say what influence such publica- 
tions must have on the uneducated part of the . com- 
munity. The variety so pleasing to the lovers of 
novelty, the brief discussion so suitable to the busy, 
and, perhaps one might add, the want of meaning so 
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well adapted to the indolent, recommaMl them to 
general notice, under the name of easy reading, and 
thus enable them to spoil many nUnds, which, with 
better instruction, might have been taught to relish 
sense and good writing. 



OF STYLE. 



Bv studying the principles of fine writing, so as to 
be able to a{)preciate its beauties, a source of enter- 
'tainment of the highest kind is provided, independ- 
ently of the power acquired of imitating what we 
admire. In order to attain this, we must know some- 
thing of the nature of language in general, and be 
well acquainted with our own ; we must know the 
character of style, in all its diversities, and the various 
figures of speech employed to invigorate or adorn it ; 
we must be able to distinguish the different species of 
composition, and be familiar with the principal works 
in our native tongue, that thus we may be enabled to 
form' correct ideas of comparative merit.* 

Whien boards covered with wax were used for 
writing oh, the instrument employed in forming the 
letters was called a style. Hence, in a figurative 
senise, the term has been adopted to signify the pecu- 

s 
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liar manner m which a man expresses his thoughts 
by means of language. In this view, almost every 
kind of speaking and of writing is said to have a style 
by which it is distinguished. Accordingly we say, 
the style of conversation, and of public speaking, 
the familiar, the simple, the elegant style ; the style 
of comedy, tragedy, history, essays; we say also, the 
style of Addison, Johnson, Hume; and we even 
speak of national styles, as the Asiatic, the Grecian, 
the Roman, the English. 

Diversity of style, in the various piroducticms that 
solicit our attention, is a circumstance so obvious, afi; 
not to escape the notice of the most cursory observep. 
An instance can scarcely be found, in which two 
writers, even when treating on the same subject, ex. 
press their thoughts in a similar manner. To trace 
the causes of this diversity, would afford much pleasing 
and useful speculation; but to consider the subjedt 
minutely, would be inconsistent with the design of 
this work. As the remarks must be general, they 
must also be brief. 

Between the mind and the body, there obviously 
exists an intimate connection. The former is often 
strong and lively, or weak and inert, according to the 
peculiar organization or health of the latter. Of the 
nature of this connexion, and of the manner m which 
the one affects the other, we are ignorant; for our 
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purposei U is sufficient that we know the &ct But, 
admitting that the mind may receive a peculiar bias 
when formed by the hand of Omnipotence, and that 
tU^ structure ofthe "frame^ in which for a time it is 
destined to operate, should have some influence on its 
elevation or depression, it is also certam, that parti- 
cular habits and modes of education, have a consider- 
able effiict on bur manner of thinking. Style beii^ 
the repression of our thoughts, must necessarily par- 
take of our mental qualities, and be clear or obscure, 
iltroiig or feeble, according to the manner in which 
die* writer has been accustomed to ihink. 
• < Hence it appears, that diversity of. style is partly 
owing to constitution, and partly to education. The 
style of him who delights in poetry, and who has 
been accustomed to read it, will generally be found 
flowing and graceM ; whilst that of the mathematicianf 
or the man of science^ whose chief aim is clearness 
of demonstration, may be diaracterised by perspi- 
cuity, but. will rarely be discovered to possess or- 
nament. . 

The professions or occupations in which men are 
employed, have also an e£kct in forming their style. 
K a man's education is not very liberal, the words to 
whichr he is most accustomed.in the .course of his pro- 
fossicHlf^ vrO: gen^nlly be^&tbXMliieed into his oompa- 
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sitions,. and sometimes for expressing ideas totally > 
different from those, with which they were origuoaUy 
associated. , 

The manner -in which we usually speak, will greatly, 
contribute either to retard or accelerate our improve^ 
ment in style. If, in conversation, we use words in 
a careless or inaiCcurate manner, we shall find, oa 
attempting to express . our thoughts correctly in 
writing, almost as much diflSculty as if we wrote, in b, 
foreign language; but if it is our constant. iaim /to 
speak conformably to grammatical rules, '.and nev^er 
to use words of which the meaning is not well under-r 
stood, we shall experience no particular difficulty in 
writing, r Our principal concern will be to obtain 
a plentiful store of ideas ; words sufficiently i^pror 
priate will readily preseni; themselves, and ease will 
be the characteristic feature of our style. 

Style, ^ as it applies to language, comprehends two 
parts— perspicuity and ornament Of these, the 
former is the more important, and demands the prin^ 
cipal care of every writer. In vain do we search, for 
elegant . words, and study to produce harmonious 
arrangement, if we are not solicitous to beiupderstqod* 
How import^t soever the subject of our, comporition, 
if our thoughts are not expressed with some .degree 
of clearness we can neither, promote the. pleasure 
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nor the improvement of those who read what we 
write. 

Perspicuity depends on two circumstances, the 
choice of words, and the structure of sentences. The 
former comprehends purity, propriety, and precision ; 
the latter such an arrangement as is the best adapted 
to convey at once to the mind of the reader the mean- 
ing of the writer. 

Of Purity. 

Purity of style impUes a close adherence to the 
idiom of the language in which we write, and as 
written language differs from that which is spoken, 
only in the superior accuracy which results from 
greater deliberation, a knowledge of what is idiomr 
atical, is to be obtained from attention to the phrase- 
ology of those who are esteemed the best speakers, 
as well as from a careful perusal of the most eminent 
authors. 

Writers who know their own language only, are 
most likely to be idiomatical; those who are acquaint- 
ed with several languages, have fewer peculiarities; 
but those who are much conversant with any one fo- 
reign language, and become attached to it, are apt 
to adopt the peculiar arrangements of such a lan- 
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guage, in writiiig their own. This is sometiHies the 
effect of accident, sometimes of affectation, but sel- 
dom of choice. When any form of expression in a 
foreign tongue, is very obviously superior to one used 
for the same purpose in our own, it may be adopted. 
We should enrich our language by design, but never 
corrupt it by inattention. 

The introduction of foreign words, except when 
used as the names of things brought from foreign 
countries, and not previously known in our own 
country, is to be regarded as a gross violation of 
purity. 

The Greek is generally esteemed the most polish- 
ed language, that ever was written ; botit wasr not 
always so. Its superiority is to be. ascribed to the 
unremitting labours, and vigorous exerCidns of poets^ 
orators, rhetoricians and grammarians, who studied 
their own language, and their own^ language exclu- 
sively. Do we ai^ireto similar perfection; let us 
imitate their example. The French and Italians, 
whose languages we admire, do -not, Jike us, intro- 
duce the words and phrases peci^ar to thdr ndgh^ 
bours, but in this respect shew an independends wotj** 
thy of imitation. Li philosophical investigations, the 
British are unequalled* In dramatic and epic poetry. 
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« 

their Shakspeaxe and their Milton have reached the 
highest heaven of invention. In their Chatham, De« 
mosthenes was heard again. In what language has 
all this been accomplished ? Could Bacon, Locke, 
Boyle, Newton, Addison, Johnson, Hume, Robert* 
son. Gibbon, and a host of others, not find words in 
their native tongue, to express the thoughts and rea-^ 
somngs of then- mighty minds, without havmg re- 
course to the language of other nations? It is not to 
the poverty of the language, but to the ignorance, or 
affectation of the writer, we must attribute the use of 
foreign words. 

Every thing sublimary is liable to change ; the opi- 
nions of individuals, and even of societies, communis 
ties, and nations, become old fashioned, and give place 
to others. This necessarily affects the language in 
which their opinions are expressed; but independently 
of this circumstance, words, which, at one period, 
were used by the most respectable writers, gradually 
fall into disuse, and at last become completely obso- 
lete ; when this happens, the use of such words is es- 
teemed a violation of purity. When a language ap- 
proaches to refinement, changes of this kind are less 
frequent than in its ruder periods; the language 
is more studied, writings in it are more firequent, 
grammars and dictionaries are formed, and in any 
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case of difficulty or doubt, these are referred to as 
a standard. ^ ' '. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that words which 
have long ceased to be admissible in elegant composi- 
tions in prose, or even in conversation, mny b^ and 
frequently are, admitted in poetry. In this, ^aSir ap- 
pearance is not deeded uncouth, their occasi<Hial in- 
troduction prodiices an agreeable variety, and by 
making v^rse so different frcnn prose, is thought to 
give it a degree of elevation. 



Of Propriety, 

Though there is no necessary connection between 
words and ideas, custom affixes to every word a par- 
ticular application, in the due observance of which, 
consists that quality of style denominated propriety. 

■ « « « - • 

When it is considered how numerous and how diver- 
sified are the ideas of men, and that every shade of 
meaning can be indicated by a different word, nothing 
can exhibit a more striking display of what human 
skill and industry are able to accomplish, than lan- 
guage, as it exists among a refined and polished peo- 
ple. In proportion as distinctions become more nice, 
and more numerous, the difficulty of attaining pro- 
priety of style is increased ; but the same circumstance 
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that increases the difficulty, increases also the obllga* 
lion of studying to possess a quality so important. 

As the application of words is, in the first instance, 
arbitrary, and propriety consists in using them to 
express those ideas, to which they have been usually 
applied, a careful study of the best writers, is one of 
the principal means by which it may be attained. 
. But when we;pass beyond the simplest elements of a 
language, we find that by far the greater proportion 
of its words is formed by composition or derivation. 
In a former part of this work, it is shewn that for the 
new ideas, or combinations of ideas, which are occa- 
sionally formed, men, instead of inventing terms en- 
tirely new, commonly join together two or more words 
already in use. A knowledge of etymology, is there- 
fore, in regard to propriety, of considerable import- 
ance; it is not however the only guide; words, espe- 
cially when employed to express the operation^ of the 
mind, are often used metaphorically, and in this case, 
propriety will greatly depend on attention to the literal 
sense of what forms the foundation of the figure^ 



Of Precision. 

The words which a writer employs may all belong 
to the language in which he writes ; they may be nei- 
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ther obsolete nor new coined ; they may be neithd* 
.vulgar nor inapplicable to his ideas, but ihey may not 
be precise. They may hnply something more, or 
something less, than it is his intention to express. A 
want of precision more commonly results from bad 
arrangement, or a misappUcation of phrases, than of 
words; it is however to be found in the latter, and 
generally arises from a belief, that there are in lan- 
guage many words synonymous. To a. superficial 
observer it may appear that there are synonymes; but 
one accustomed to consider the force of words more 
deeply, will discover,, that though two words may be 
found so nearly alike, that in various applications of 
them, no material change will be made in the sense 
by using the one or the other, yet in some instances 
they cannot be used indifferently without an obvious 
impropriety. Thus, though either fatherly affection or 
pjEttemal affection might be used, it would be absurd 
to say a fatherly inheritance. 

A dictionary of synonymes was long a desideratum 
in our language, but this has of late been well sup- 
plied by the ability and industry of Mr. Crabb, to 
whose work I refer my readers. Before the appearance 
of his dictionary, we had nothing on the subject, ex- 
cept the British Synonymy of Mrs. Piozzi, the chief 
merit of which consists in the aptness of the illustra- 
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tions. Take the following example : ^ To abandoii» 
forsake, relinquish, give up, desert, quit, leave.*-— 
A man forsakes his mistress, abandons all hope of 
regaining her lost esteem, relinquishes his pretensions 
in &vour of another, gives up a place of trust which 
he held under government, deserts his party, leaves 
his parents in affliction, and quits the kingdmn for 
ever.*' 

Many persons use the words knowledge and wis- 
dom, as if they meant the same thing, but Cowper, 
in the following lines, accurately and elegantly shews 
the difiPerence ; 

*' Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own." 

To aim at precision in writing, will always be found 
conducive to the intellectual improvement of the wri- 
ter; but in every species of composition, precision is 
not equally necessary. In works of science, or of 
reasoning, where any thing is to be demonstrated, ex- 
plained, or proved by argument, this quality is indis- 
pensable ; and he who is most precise, other things 
being equal, will be most successful. But in narra- 
tive, in description, and in allwoi^ of fiction, precir 
sion is of less importance. It must however be ob- 
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served, that in narrating any series of events where 
much dq>ehds on the accuracy of the statement^ too 
much attention cannot be paid to the choice of words ; 
and in stating the sentiments expressed hjmS. public 
speaker, or by any person in conversation on an im- 
portant subject, the necessity of being accurate, is, if 
possible, still greater; for it is well known that the 
narrator, by using a word which he deems to be syno- 
nymous with that used by the speaker, but which, in 
reality, conveys a meaning considerably different, may, 
without intending it, be guilty of gross misrepresents 
ation. 

Of Clearness- in Arrangement 

The observations that have yet been made, refer 
entirely to that perspicuity, which results from the 
<;hoice of single words; but, in a more extended sense, 
perspicuity or clearness greatly depends on the ar- 
rangement of the various parts or members of a sen- 
tence. In the modem languages of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in the English; attention to this is highly 
necessary: for the terminations of our words are so 
few, that unless care were exercised in their arrange- 
ment, it would often be impossible to discover their 
relation. Those who composed in Latin or Grreek, 
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were under little constraint in the placing of their 
words ; for as the numbers, cases, and genders of 
nouns and adjectives, and the numbers and. persons 
of verbs, as well as their moods, tenses, &c. were dis- 
tinguished by peculiar terminations, it was not diffi- 
cult to discover the agreement, or government of the 
various words in a sentence, at how great a distance 
soever they might be . placed ; but in our language, 
contiguity is the principal circumstance, on. which per- 
spicuity in the structure of sentences depends. The 
best general rule for promoting clearness, in as fiir as 
it is the effect of arrangement, is, that the words re- 
lated to each other in the sense, ought to be placed as 
near to each other as possible in the sentence. This 
might be subdivided into a variety of particular rules, 
such as the following, namely ; a relative pronoun 
should be placed immediately after its antecedent; w 
adverb should be joined to the word which it modifies 
or affects; and when several words are used to express 
a circumstance, in the manner of an adverb, the 
same rule should be observed. 

Of Harmony. 

4 

The qualities of style to which our attention has 
hitherto been directed, may be termed indispensable. 
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Let us now examine those which chiefly conduce to 
ornament and beauty ; they are harmony^ unity, and 
strength. 

Harmony, though not the most important, is cer- 
tainly one of the most pleasing qualities of style ; and^ 
as it tends to make every other quality more accept- 
aUe, deserves particular attention. Harsh terms, 
though otherwise expressive of an author's meaning^ 
will seldom be found to make an agreeable impression. 
That a degree of harmony results from a certain 
arrangement of words, which, when that arrangement 
is changed, ceases to exist, will hardly be doubted ; 
but it may be satis&ctorily proved, by taking a stanza 
from any elegant poem, and placing the words in a 
d^erent order. Thus the following lines from 
Beattie's Minstrel: — 

^ Responsive to the sprightly pipe, when all 
In sprightly dance the village youth were join'd; 
Edwin of melody aye held in thrall. 
From the rude gambol far remote reclined. 
Soothed with the soft notes warbling in the wind. 
Ah ! then all jollity seem'd noise and folly 
To the pure soul by fancy's fire refined. 
Ah ! what is mirth but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charm compared of heavenly melancholy !" 

The same lines, arranged in prosaic order, would 
stand thus : — When all the village youth, responsive 
to the sprightly pipe, were joined in spri^dy dance, 
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Edwin held aye in thrall of melody, soothed with the 
soft notes warbling in the wind, reclined far remote 
from the rude gambol. All jollity then seemed noise 
and folly. To the pure soul, refined by fimcy's fire, 
what is mirth, but unholy turbulence, when compared 
with the charm of heavenly melancholy ? 

Even in this arrangement^ a considerable portion 
of melody is still perceptible. The words of which 
the passage is composed, are in themselves melodious, 
and if the perspicuity of the sentences be preserved, 
of this melody it is impossible by any construction 
entirely to deprive it This leads me to observe, that 
the harmony of sentences depends on the choice of 
words, as well as on their order. And so copious is 
the English tongue, that scarcely in any instance can 
a skilful writer be compelled to use a word obviously 
harsh, for want of one more melodious to supply its 
place. 

Nature has implanted a taste in man, which makes 
him sensible to harmony and number ; and so general 
is this taste, that in good compositions, of every de- 
scription, a certain degree of melody is perceptible. 
It is observed by Addison, that Sir William Temple 
was the first that introduced a gracefid manner into 
our language ; and it must be granted, that though5 
in many instances his compositions are deformed by 
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the blemishes peculiar to the age in which he lived, 
they will be found to possess this excellence in an 
eminent degree. The following passage^ in which he 
is addressing Lady Essex, upon the death of her 
child, affi)rds a fine example : — ^^ I was once in hope, 
that what was so violent could not be long; but when 
I observed your grief to grow stronger with age, and 
to increase like a stream the farther it ran; when I 
saw it draw out to such unhappy consequences, and 
to threaten no less than your child, your health, and 
your life ; I could no longer forbear this endeavour, 
nor end it without begging of you, for God's sake and 
for your own, for your children and your fiiends, your 
country and your family, that you would no longer 
abandon yourself to a disconsolate passicxi ; but that 
you would at length awaken your piety, give way to 
your prudence, or at least rouse the invincible spirit 
of the Percys, that never yet shrunk at any disas- 
ter.'* 

This kind of beauty occurs so frequently in the 
volumes of Addison, as to render the selection of a 
passage difficult. The following is from a pi^)er on 
Cheerfulness : — " Afler having mentioned these two 
great principles, which are destructive of cheerfiil- 
ness in their own nature, as well as in right reason, 
I cannot think of any other that ought to banish 
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this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain arid 
sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old age, 
nay death itself, considering the shortness of their 
duration, and the advantage we may reap from them, 
do not deserve the name of evils. A good muid may 
bear up under them with fortitude, with tranquillity, 
and with cheerfulness of heart. The tossing of a tem- 
pest does not discompose him, who is sure it will 
bring him to a joyful harbour. " 

That harmony which results from skilful arrange- 
ment, is no rare quality in the writings of Johnson. 
The music of his diction may be in some degree 
peculiar to himself, but though his tones are less 
sprightly, though they are more grave and solemn than 
those of many other writers, they are not on this ac- 
count less pleasing. The full sounds of the organ, are 
not less delightful than the soft breathings of the flute, 
or the lively notes of the violin. The following pas- 
sage from his Rambler, is well constructed. "We 
naturally indulge those ideas that please us. . Hope 
will predominate in every mind, till it has been sup- 
pressed by frequent disappointments. The youth has 
not yet discovered how many evils are continually, ho- 
vering about us, and when he is set^ free from, the 
shackles of discipline, looks abroad into the world 
with rapture; he sees an Elysian r^ion opi^ before 

T 
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him, so variegated with beauty, and so stored with 
pleasure, that his care is rather to accumulate good, 
than to shun evil; he stands distracted by different 
forms of delight, and has no other doubt than which 
path to follow of those which all lead equally to the 
same bowers ofhappiness." 

The following passage from Blair's Sermons, is 
scarcely inferior in the harmony of its structure to 
those which have been already quoted. " If some 
measures ought to be taken for rescuing the mind 
from this disgracefiil levity ; if some principles must 
be acquired, which may give more dignity and steadi- 
ness to conduct, where are these to be looked for? 
Not surely in the house of feasting, where every ob- 
ject flatters the senses, and strengthens the seduc- 
tions to which we are already prone; where the spirit 
of dissipation circulates from heart to heart; and 
the children of folly mutually admire and are ad- 
mired. " 

To these specimens of musical construction, may 
be added the following passage from the writings of 
Dr. Robertson, in which jie is describing the char- 
racter of Luther. It may justly rank with those which 
precede it <<Some parts of Luther's behaviour, 
which to us appear most culpable, gave no disgust to 
his contemporaries. It was even by some of those 
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qualities that we iare now apt to blame, that he was 
fitted for accomplishing the great work which he un- 
dertook. To rouse mankind when sunk in ignorance 
or superstition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry 
armed with power, required the utmost vehemence of 
zeal, and a temper daring to excess. A gentle caU 
would neither have reached, nor have excited those 
to whom it was addressed. A spirit more amiable, 
but less vigorous than Luther's, would have shrunk' 
firom the dangers which he braved and surmounted. 



Of the Resemblance of Sound to Sense. 

The preceding observations respecting harmony 
of language, refer more particularly to the greater or 
less degree of it, which results from the combination 
of words in sentences. There is, however, another 
beauty of which it is usual to take notice, the adapt- 
ation of sound to sense. Let us then consider how far 
this is attainable. 

Of all the fine arts. Painting and Sculpture only 
are in their nature imitative. Architecture produces 
originals ; it does not copy fi*om nature. Music may, 
in some degree, imitate sound and motion, but gene- 
rally speaking its productions are* original. Lan- 
guage cannot be said to copy firom nature, any more 
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than Music or Architecture, except in a few instances^^ 
in which, like Music, it is employed to imitate sound 
or motion. In the description of particular sounds, 
words may occasionally be found which besides their 
usual power of exciting ideas, have, in their harsh- 
ness or softness, some resemblance to the sounds 
described ; and words requiring a quick or a slow pro- 
nuriciation^ may. in some degree resemble motion. 
But this kind of beauty is, after all, extremely rare, 
and in many of the instances in which it is believed to 
exist, an impartial examination will lead to the disco- 
very, that the effect produced, and attributed to the 
sound of the words, is in a great measure, if not al- 
together, owing to some association hitherto unob- 
served. The sentiments of Johnson on this subject 
so entirely accord with my own, that in such observ- 
ations as may be farther necessary, I cannot do bet- 
ter than employ his language. 

" The resemblance of poetic numbers to the sub- 
ject which they mention or describe, may be consi- 
dered as general or particular, as consisting in the 
flow and structure of a whole passage taken together, 
or as comprised in the sound of some emphatical and 
descriptive words, or in the cadence and harmony of 
single verses. 
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*^ The general resemblance of the sound to the sense, 
is to be found m every language which admits of poe- 
try, in every author whose fancy enables him to im- 
press images strongly on his mind, and whose choice 
and variety of language readily supply him with just 
representations. To such a writer it is natural to 
change his measure with his subject, even witliout 
any effort of the understanding, or intervention of 
the judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth, neces- 
sarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and sprightly 
notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity ; and reflections 
on gloomy situations and disastrous events, will sad- 
den his numbers as it will cloud his countenance* 
But in such passages, there is only the similitude of 
pleasure to pleasure, and of grief to grief, without 
any immediate application of particular images. The 
same flow of joyous versification will celebrate the jol- 
lity of marriage, and the exultation of triumph ; and 
the same languor of melody will suit the complaint of 
an absent lover, and the lamentations of a conquered 
king. 

" There is nothing in the art of versifying so much 
exposed to the power of imagination, as the accom- 
modation of the sound to the sense, or the represen1>- 
ation of particular images by the flow of the verse 

in which they are expressed. Almost every person, 
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whose attention has been du^cted to the suligect, has 
innumerable passages in which he, and perhaps he 
alone discbvers such resemblances. It is scarcely to 
be doubted that on many occasions, we make the mil* 
i^c which we imagine ourselves to hear; that we m:<^ 
dulkte the poem by our own disposition, and ascribe 
to the numbers the effects of the sense. We may 
observe in life, that it is not easy to deliver a pleasant 
message in an unpleasing manner, and that we rea- 
dily associate beauty or deformity with those whom 
for any reason we love or hate. Yet it would be too 
daring to declare, that all the celebrated adaptations 
of harmony are chimerical; that Milton, for instance, 
did not attempt to exemplify the harmony whicii he 
mentions in the following lines ; 

*' * Fountains I and ye that warble as ye flow^ 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praise.' 

" Numerous passages of Milton may be foUnd replete 
with harmony; but it is obvious he did not consider 
any particular choice, or arrangement of words, as 
necessary to produce this effect ; and, in general, when 
we meet with instances of uncommonly hainioiiious 
construction, they are to be in a greater degree attri- 
buted to chance, than to any determination that they 
should be so; for ih describing objects precisely simi- 
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lar, we find a considerable disparity in the language* 
The following quotations are both descriptive of an- 
gelic beauty, 

^ ^ And now a stripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused; so well he feigned; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek play'd; wings he wore 
Of many a coloured plume sprinkled with gold.' 

" The fourth and the two last linesof this description, 
are remarkably defective in harmony, and therefore 
by no means correspondent with that sjnnmetrical 
elegance and easy grace, which they are intended 
to exhibit The failure however, is fiilly compen- 
sated by the representation of Raphael, which equally 
delights the ear and the imagination. 

'* ^ A seraph wing'd; six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine, the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o'er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair 
Girt' like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colours dipt in heaven ; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feather'd mail. 
Sky-tinctured grain ! like Maia's son he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill'd 
The circuit wideJ\ 
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. " The celebrated lines of Pope, in whidi he not only 
teaches that the sound should resemble the thing sig- 
nified, but is said to give the best illustration of his 
own rule, shew perhaps the utmost that, in this re- 
spect, can be accomplished in English, Yet even 
these are certainly indebted for part of their effect to 
the manner in which they are read. 

** * 'lis not enough no harshness gives oflfence. 
The sound should seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours and the words move slow; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending com and skims along the main.' *' 



Of Inversion. 

Some languages in regard to the arrangement that 
usually obtains in them, have been denominated 
natural, and others transpositive ; that is, in some, 
the words naturally follow each other in a sentence, 
as the ideas arise in the mind; in others they appear 
to be arranged artfully or capriciously, so that words 
really connected in thought, are placed at a consi- 
derable distance from each other. The ancient Ian- 
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guages of Europe are generally distinguished by the 
latter character, the modem by the former; and of 
modern languages it has been remarked, that none is 
more natural than the English. This arrangement 
is for the most part the clearest ; but sometimes in 
prose, and more frequently in verse, a great degree 
of elegance and force is imparted to an expression, by 
introducing what is called Inversion, or a departure 
from this natural disposition of words. The general 
principle by which the extent of inversion ought to 
be limited is, that it should never produce obscurity; 
Different kinds of composition admit of inversion 
in different degrees. Those of a didactic, or philoso- 
phical nature, in which something is to be taught or 
demonstrated, require but little embellishment of any 
kind, and are not generally improved by any devia- 
tion from simple and natural arrangement: but in 
snch as are intended to rouse the passions or to please 
the imagination, whatever can strike most forcibly, or 
delight most eminently, ought to be introduced; and 
here the cause, for the most part, will be found ade- 
quate to the effect to be produced, for as the style is 
affected by the state of the mind, the mind of the 
writer roused by passion or gratified by pleasing 
images, will, provided he is accustomed to the ex- 
pression of his thoughts, find the most appropriate> 
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words and modes of arrangement for imparting them 
to others. Hence in such compositions inversion is 
frequent and appropriate. 

There are however certain words which, especially 
in modem languages, cannot properly be separated 
from one another : such are two substantives depend- 
ent on each other, a preposition and the word 
which it governs, an adjective and the noun or pro- 
noun to which it belongs. 

The following are some of the most common in- 
versions which our language admits. 

A circumstance is occasionally placed before the 
nominative, as in the following sentence from the 
Rambler. ^^ That a garret will make any man a 
wit, I am very far from supposing; I know there are 
some who would continue blockheads even on the 
summit of the Andes, or on the peak of TeneriflTe." 

In some instances, a circumstance is put between the 
the nominative and the verb, or between the auxi- 
liary and the verb. Of the former construction, we 
have an example in the following sentence from the 
Spectator. ** When a man, 'witk a steady faith^ looks 
back on the great catastrophe of this day, with what 
bleeding emotions of heart must he contemplate the 
life and sufferings of his deliverer." Of the latter 
omstruction we have an example in the following 
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sentence irom Stewart's Philosophy of the Human 
Mind: " As all our knowledge of the material world 
is derived from the information of our senses, natural 
philosophers have, in modem times, wisely abandoned 
to metaphysicians all speculations concerning the na- 
ture of the substance of which it is composed." 

In poetical composition the nominative is frequently 
placed after the verb, as in the following examples : 

" Sweet is the harp of prophecy: too sweet 
Not to be wrong'd by a mere mortal touch: 
Nor can the wonders it records be sung 
To meaner music and not suffer loss." Cow per. 

" Poor is the friendless master of a world: 

A world in purchase for a friend is gain." YooNo. 

This kind of inversion is also to be met with in 
prose, and when judiciously employed, gives force and 
elevation to the style. The follow passage occurs in 
Dr. Chalmers' Discourses : 

" But Christianity stands in a higher and firmer at- 
titude. The defensive armour of a shrinking or timid 
policy does not suit her. Hers is the naked majesty 
of truth ; and with all the grandeur of age but with 
none of its infirmities, has she come down to us, and 
gathered new strength from the battles she has won, 
in the many controversies of many generations." 
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The object is sometimes happily placed before the 
verb, as in the following examples : 

'' Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddess sing." 

Pope's Homer, 

" Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky." 

Milton. 

The same order is observed by Hoole, in the first 
lines of his translation of Tasso's Jerusalem Deli- 
vered : 

*^ Arms, and the chief I sing, whose righteous hands 
Redeem'd the tomb of Christ from impious bands; 
Who much in council, much in field sustain'd, 
1111 just success his glorious labours gain'd." 



Dyer, too, a poet little known, though justly 
meriting regard, begins his poem, entitled the Fleece, 
in a similar manner : 

" The care of sheep, the labours of the loom, 
And arts of trade, I sing. Ye rural nymphs, 
Ye swains and princely merchants, aid the verse." 

The following lines of the Shipwreck afford a fine 
example of inversion* : 

^ Graceful of form, by nature taught to please. 
Of power to melt the female breast with ease, 
To her Palemon told his tender tale, 
Soft as the voice of summer's evening gale." 
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That inversion, especially in poetry, contributes 
greatly to strengthen and elevate the style, is un- 
deniable; the couplets of rhyme, however, confine 
inversion within narrow limits ; nor would the ele- 
vation of inversion, even were it more admissible in 
rhyme, easily accord with the more humble tone of 
that kind of verse. It is the general opinion, th<at 
the loftiness of Milton's style, admirably supports the 
sublimity of his subject; and the loftiness of his 
style arisen chiefly from inversion. 

The first sentence of his Paradise Lost, affords an 
example equal, if not superior, to any that has been 
yet produced : 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
"With loss of £den, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing Heavenly Muse." 



OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

V 

In attending to the progress of language, we may 
perceive, that the first words used by men, are the 
names of those natural objects about which they 
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are chiefly conversant, and such terms ail they 
adopt to express the various actions which themselves 
or others are accustomed to perform. It is not 
probable, that in an early state of society, the nature 
of the human mind or its various operations, would 
be much regarded. Moral and intellectual ideas 
would be few ; but as men emerged from a state of 
barbarism, the mental faculties claimed their atten- 
tion, and their difficulty in finding terms to express 
their feelings and reflections, must have been con- 
siderable. The mind itself, and aU its operations are 
invisible; discovered only in their effects. In ex- 
pressing any thing which related to them, men must 
therefore have had recourse to analogy, and where 
any real or supposed similarity existed between the 
operations of external objects, and those of the mind, 
the words used to express the former would readily 
be appropriated to the latter. 

Such was, probably, the origin of figurative lan- 
guage, and this account of it might be deemed suffi- 
cient; but as it is of importance to accustom the mind 
to investigation, the followipg observations may with 
propriety be added. 

Artificial language, that is, the use pf words, has 
been found the best vehicle for conveying our thoughts 
to <me aijiother. It enables us to make known, not 
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merely the opinions and ideas, which we form, but 
also the various modifications they midergo, and the 
circumstances by which they are frequently accom- 
panied. The modifications of thought are those par- 
ticular forms, which it receives firom the influence 
of various internal powers accompanying our simple 
conceptions. According to the operation of these, 
our language assumes a varied form. The modifica- 
tions of our thoughts, are transferred to the vehicle 
that conveys them, and produce in it many nice fea- 
tures, which it would not otherwise possess. It may 
be proper therefore, in order to understand such mo- 
difications, or departures firom plainness, as appear 
in language, to mention some of the principal things 
that affect our thoughts, and ten^d to diversify them. 

If man possessed the powers of intellect alone, his 
thoughts, and consequently his language would be per- 
fectly uniform. The chief diversity which they could 
possess, would arise fi*om the difference of operation in 
the intellectual powers. Of some objects he would 
do nothing more than form ideas, others he would 
recognize as formerly perceived, and on a third class 
he might pass some sentence, as that they were great 
or little, obvious or obscure. Now in these and all 
other operations of the mind, whether termed percep- 
tion, memory, or judgment, our thoughts are unmo- 
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dified. In this case, capable only of thought, we 
should see objects just as they are, without any asso- 
ciation, or bias superadded; and our language would 
in some measure correspond. Having only to repre- 
sent thoughts, and representing them exactly as they 
occurred, it would be equally undiversified and plain. 
Of this species of language we have a perfect example 
in the Elements of Euclid. Strict metaphysical wri- 
ting is of the same kind, although from the metaphy- 
sical words necessarily employed in explaining the 
abstracted qualities of the mind, it must be less exact. 

Possessed, however, of other powers than these, 
and surrounded by a great variety of objects, calcu- 
lated in different ways to affect him, man varies bis 
thoughts, and consequently his language in many cu- 
rious ways. The powers, or principles which tend to 
produce this effect, which draw our thoughts and 
language from their even course, and place them 
amid new scenes, are chiefly two — Fancy or Imagin- 
ation, and Passion. 

We are conscious of a power by which we can diver- 
sify the appearances of things. The objects of nature 
seem to be of different qualities and shapes, and 
invested with new beauties according to its operations. 
By this means, lost in a pleasing error, we are enabled 
to behold glories spread around us, which in the ob- 
jects themselves do not exist; and so distinguished are 
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its efiPects, that we apply to them the term creation. 
Sometimes the attributes or qualities, that already exist 
in objects, are by this means heightened, or new ones 
are added ; sometimes the object is divested of some 
of those properties which it possessed ; and at other 
times, its structure is so much changed, and its parts 
thrown into such an arrangement, as to be altogether 
different from any thing that we have ever seen. 
This power is Fancy. It enables us to invent objects 
and situations, of which we have not seen any real 
archetype in nature, but, which we form by collecting 
and arranging at pleasure, some of those qualities 
which we have seen. It is distinguished, however, 
from that power, by which we conceive of unseen ob- 
jects by the description of others. We form a con- 
ception of Otaheite, because we hear that it exists in 
a certain quarter of the globe ; but here we do not 
arrange objects for ourselves. In the same manner, 
we can conceive such places as Lilliput and Laputa; 
but it was Swift who formed and completed the idea 
of their existence. In support of this distinction, it 
may be observed, that many persons who can conceive 
appearances as described by others, have no great 
facility in forming fictitious existences. 

This powOT has great influence over our thoughts, 
exerted at different times in different d^rees. Some^ 
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times it brings the same ideas stron^y and sometimes 
faintly into view; and sometimes it connects with 
them such circumstances, and paints them with sudi 
colours, that we can scarcely recognise them as the 
same. This necessarily produces a great diversity in 
our thoughts, and a corresponding diversity in our 
language. 

As writers strictly didactic, give us examples cS 
the language of pure intelligence, so poets supply us 
with such as are diversified by &ncy. When we say 
<^ Science informs the mind ;" we speak plainly^ our 
language conveys only one undiversified connection 
of ideas. But when we say, ^^ Science enli^tens 
the mind,'' we introduce a new circumstance; our 
&ncy suggests a resemblance, and we attribute the 
e£Pects of light to science. The operation of &3otcy 
tqppears still greater when we say, '^ Science is a sun 
enlightening the mind." In these examples the 
thought is modified; it is drawn out of the plain 
course, in which our thoughts move, and the circiun* 
stances by which it is modified, are the produce of 
fancy heightening the representation at pleasure. It 
is obvious, however^ that in whatever way it ia ex* 
pressed, the thought remains unaltered* The two 
objects, science and light, or science and the sun, are 
so blended, and run so easily into one anothlsr, as to 
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present to the mind only one view. From this cir- 
cumstance, the modifications of language produced by 
fancy, have by some writers, been called figures of 
thought. 

The other principle by which our thoughts are 
diversified, may in general be termed passion. The 
term, however, is not here to be understood as applied 
to violent perturbation only, or to those principles 
which precipitate to action. It is to be understood 
as signifying all that susceptibility, by which we feel, 
and are affected with pleasure and pain. This prin- 
ciple is of diflFerent degrees, and in proportion turns 
more or less aside the course of our thoughts. In some 
cases it is so calm and gentle as to produce no hurry 
of spirits, but merely sets them in action. Here of 
consequence there will be no variation of thought, 
nor any irregularity of language in order to express 
it. It is only when our thoughts are accompanied 
with emotion and agitation, that similar appearances 
can be transferred to our words and expressions. 
If a person means to inform you that the morning is 
agreeable, and is not at the same time affected with 
any particular part of the circumstance, he will say, 
** The breath of mom is sweet," in the simple 
language of intelligence. But if the quality in the 
air chiefly strikes his mind, feeling draws him out of 
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his uniform course, and his arrangement will then 
be, " Sweet is the breath of mom." 

As the shades of passion in the human breast, as 
well as the objects that call them forth are vaiious, 
so the modifications of expression falling under this 
class will be very diversified. Sometimes a speaker 
or writer may be in a mood, which inclines him to 
dwell on the idea, and hence he uses repetition. At 
other times under the influence of a contrary principle^ 
and hurried on by some impetuous impulse, he passes 
over some intermediate circumstances, and words, and 
becomes incoherent, or elliptical. Or if he is mider 
a feeling which deranges the order of his thoughts, 
and brings one idea sooner into view than the order 
of things dictates, he will be led to employ transpo- 
sition. Whenever language is thrown out of its na- 
tural form by repetition and ellipsis, or out of its na- 
tural order by transposition, whenever by interrogar- 
tion or interjection its simple structure is changed, it 
becomes in a greater or less degree figurative. But 
here there is no such change in the object, as takes 
place in the figures of fancy. It is only a difference 
in the grammatical construction, that makes the mo- 
difications of passion discernible, and on this account, 
they are termed figures of speech. This circumstance 
makes the most remarkable distinction, in the modi- 
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fications of thought and language, and of consequence 
points out two distinct classes subject to diflFerent 
rules. To the new object introduced in the one, it is 
true, limits are still set. The representation by means 
of collateral circumstances may be rendered more 
striking. The principal thought, however, is in no 
way changed. The magical circle is drawn, and 
fancy dares not go over. 

Figures of speech then, have their immediate origin 
only in passion, and those of thought only m fancy, 
without ever reciprocating; for if they were intimately 
related we should find such a union among them, that 
emotion would always be attended with fanciful 
images, and fancy with the warmest figures of speech. 
We have, however, many displays of fancy where there 
is no emotion, and of emotion without fancy. In the 
allegory of the vineyard, in the sacred writings, the 
prophet is full of fancy, but he is free from violent 
emotion. " Now ^vill I sing to my well-beloved a 
song of my beloved touching his vineyard. My well- 
beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitfiil hill, and he 
fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and 
planted it witli the choicest vine, and built a tower in 
the midst of it, and also made a wine-press therein ; 
and he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it 
brought forth wild grapes : and now, O inhabitants of 
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Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge I pray you be- 
tween me and my vineyard," &c. On the other hand, 
many passages exhibit striking features of passion 
which have no imagery. Such is the following la- 
mentation of the king of Israel. ** O my son Ab- 
salom, my son, my son Absalom ! would to Grod I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! " 

Every expression may be denominated figurative^ 
when employed to denote something to which it was 
not originally, and cannot be literally applied. Thus, 
when we say the mind stops, proceeds, suspends, 
retracts, sees, ascends, descends; these modes of 
speech are all manifestly figurative, being in the first 
instance significant of the operations of corporeal 
agents, and transferred firom them to signify opera- 
tions of spiritual agents believed to be similar. 
What was probably introduced fi*om necessity, has 
been retained fi'om choice. Those forms of expres- 
sion that are termed figurative, are found, even when 
language becomes copious, to be more pleasing to 
the imagination than such as are simple. In every 
kind of composition, they may be occasionally intro- 
duced with effect, but in poetry and oratory they 
are peculiarly appropriate. To these they impart 
the greatest animation, and indeed it is to the com- 
parisons, the metaphors, the personificaticHis, and the 
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allegories introduced into it, that poetry is indebted 
for one of its principal charms. Such modes of 
expression seem congenial to the mind. ^* When 
we attend," says Dr. Ferguson, " to the language 
which savages employ on any solemn occasion, it 
appears that man is a po^t by nature. Whether at 
first obliged by the mere defects of his tongue, and 
the scantiness of proper expressions, or seduced by a 
pleasure of the fancy, in istating the analogy of its 
object, he clothes every conception in image and 
metaphor." " We have planted the tree of peace," 
says an American orator ; " we have buried the axe 
under its roots ; we will henceforth repose under its 
shade ; we will join to brighten the chain that binds 
our nations together." Such are the collections of 
metaphors which those nations employ in their public 
harangues. They have likewise adopted those Uvely 
figures, and that daring fi:%edom of language, which 
the learned have afterwards found so well fitted to 
express the rapid transitions of the imagination, and 
the ardours of a passionate mind." 

Previously to an explanation of the various species 
of figures, the following passages of poetry are in- 
troduced, to shew how much animation is imparted 
to language, by means of figurative expression in 
general. 

u 4 
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The first that presents itself on opening Thom- 
son's Seasons, is the description of a storm in winter. 
After stating the effects of the storm on the watery 
element, he proceeds thus : 



<e 



Nor less on land the loosened tempest reigns^ 
The mountain thunders, and its sturdy sons. 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shade. 
Lone on the midnight steep, and all aghast. 
The dark way-faring stranger breathless toils. 
And often falling climbs against the blast. 
Low waves the rooted forest, vexed, and sheds 
What of its tarnished honours yet remain ; 
Dashed down and scattered by the tearing wind's 
Assiduous fury, its gigantic limbs. 
Thus struggling through the dissipated grove, 
The whirling tempest raves along the plain. 
And on the cottage thatched, or lordly roof. 
Keen fastening, shakes them to the solid base. 
Sleep frighted flies, and round the rocking dome, 
For entrance eager, howls the savage blast." 



The next piece is an address to Simplicity, from 
the first book of Mason's English Garden. 

" To thee, divine Simplicity! to thee. 
Best arbitress of what is good and fair. 
This verse belongs. O, as it freely flows, 
Give it thy powers of pleasing ; else in vain 
It strives to teach the rules, from nature drawn. 
Of import high to those whose taste would add 
To nature's careless graces ; loveliest then. 
When, o'er her form, thy easy skill has taught 
The robe of spring in ampler folds to flow." 
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The following beautiful lines are from Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered. 

" Now from the golden east, the zephyrs borne 
Proclaimed with balmy gales the approach of mom, 
And fair Aurora deck'd her radiant head 
With roses, cropt in Eden's flow'ry bed." 

I shall add only another quotation: it is from 
Wordsworth's Ljrical Ballads ^ It is admirably 
simple, and at the same time animated by figurative 
expression. 

'^ It was an April morning ; fresh and clear 
The rivulet, delighting in its strength. 
Ran with a young man's speed ; and yet the voice 
Of waters which the winter had supplied. 
Was softened down into a vernal tone. 
The spirit of enjoyment and desire. 
And hopes and wishes, from all living things 
Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 
The budding groves appeared as if in haste 
To spur the steps of June; as if their shades 
Of various green were hindrances that stood 
Between them and their object ; yet, meanwhile 
There was such deep contentment in the air 
That every naked ash, and tardy tree 
Yet leafless, seemed as tho' the countenance 
With which it looked on this delightful day. 
Were native to the summer." 



Of Comparison. 

Besides these general observations on figurative 
modes of expression, it is necessary to classify or 
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amnge them, and to make learners acquainted with 
the peculiar nature of each classy by such ronarks 
and quotations, as may produce that eflfect. In this 
classification, it is not meant that every minute dis- 
tinction should be noticed, but such only as are more 
remarkable. We shall confine our attenticm chiefly 
to comparison, metaphor, all^ory, personificatioDy 
apostrophe, hyperbole, and antithesis. 

In a comparison, there is an affirmation of the real 
or fiuicied resemblance, that one thing has to another 
in its nature, its tqppearance, or its effects, and it is * 
employed by a speaker or writer, either to infi^rm 
the judgment or to please the imagination. For 
the former purpose, the more obvious the points of 
resemblance, so much the better is the comparison ; 
but fop the latter, the imagination is generally more 
highly pleased, in proportion as the points of re- 
semblance are new and unexpected. It is sometimes 
necessary to compare together things of the same 
genus or species, that we may impart to those whom 
we address, some notion of a newly-discovered in- 
dividual, which we believe to be referable to that 
genus or species; otherwise, objects of the same kind 
ought not to be compared. There is no novelty or 
interest, in saying that one man or one tree is like 
another ; yet if a traveller found in a previously un- 
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explored country, a race of men, or a species of 
trees, difierent in some respects from the men and 
trees known in other countries, he could not better 
make himself understood, than by comparing them 
with the known objects of their respective kinds, 
which they appeared most nearly to resemble. 

When our object is to instruct, care must be taken, 
that our comparison be drawn from something better 
known, than the thing which it is our intention to ex* 
plain ; and whether we aim at instruction or pleasure, 
our success will be more certain by drawing from the 
sources of nature than from those of art. It was their, 
attention to this principle that makes the figurative 
language of the sacred writers, at once so pleasing 
and so intelligible. The writer of the 90th Psalm, 
employs the following beautiful comparisons to set 
before us in a strong light, the short duration and the 
perishableness of human life, when contrasted with 
that of him, who is from everlasting to everlasting. 
*'Thou turnest man to destruction ; and sayest, return, 
ye children of men. For a thousand years in thy 
sight, are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a 
watch in the night. Thou carriest them away as with 
a flood; they are as a sleep : in the mormng th^ are 
like grass which groweth up. In the morning it 
flourisheth, and groweth up ; in the evening k is cut 
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down and withereth." The sentiment contained in 
the last comparison is given with still greater beauty 
in the 103d Psalm: " As for man his days are as 
grass : as a flower of the field so he flourisheth. For 
the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the 
place thereof shall know it no more." 

In the 55th chap, of Isaiah, we have the following 
series of figurative expression, admirably calculated 
to shew how certainly the word of the Almighty, will 
accomplish the purpose, for which it is sent: ^* For 
as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heavens 
and retumeth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower and bread to the eater ; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it." 

All authors, whether ancient or modem, whether 
in prose or in verse, but especially in the latter, have 
employed this figure, to give strength or clearness to 
the expression of their thoughts, and have sometimes 
happily introduced objects low or insignificant in them- 
selves, to explain or illustrate, the more elevated 
subject on which they were writing. Thus Homer 
describes the numbers of the Grecian army, as well 
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as their ardour and eagerness for battle, by a com- 
parison taken from flies collected about a milk-pail. 



tc 



thick as insects play^ 



The wandering nation of a summer's day. 
That drawn by milky steams at evening hours. 
In gathered swarms surround the rural bowers; 
From pail to pail, with busy murmur, run 
The gilded legions, glittering in the sun." 

The following comparisons, elected from various 
authors, all shew how much the ideas of a writer are 
embellished, by comparing with natural objects the 
things described. 



« 



As a devouring fire within the glens 

Of some dry mountain ravages the trees. 

While, blown around, the flames roll to all sides ; 

So, on all sides ti^emendous as a god, 

Achilles drove the death-devoted host 

Of Ilium, and the champain ran with blood. 

As when the peasant his yoked steers employs 

To tread his barley, the broad-fronted pair 

With ponderous hoofs soon triturate the grain ; 

So, bearing terrible Adiilles on. 

His coursers stamped together, as they passed. 

The bodies and the bucklers of the slain." 

Cowper's Homer. 

" As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Justling from every quarter of the sky. 
This way and that, the mountain oak they bend ; 
His boughs they shatter, and his branches rend ; 
With leaves knd falling mast they spread the ground. 
And hollow valleys echo to the sound : 
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(Jiunovedy the royal plant their Airy mocks, 
Or shaken, clings more closely to the rocks. 
Far as he shoots his towering head on high, 
So deep in earth his fixed foundations lie : 
No less a storm the Trojan hero bears. 
Thick messages and loud complaints he hears. 
And bandied words, still beating on his ears. 
Sighs, groans, and tears, proclaim his inward pains; 
But the firm purpose of his heart remains." 

Dryden's FirgU. 

" Terrible art thou, O king of Morven ! in battles 
of the spear. But in peace thou art like the sun, 
when he looks through a silent shower : the flowers 
lift their fair heads before him ; the gales shake their 
rustling wings." Ossian. 

*' Armida turned, and straight the knight beheld, 
(Unheard he came, and sudden stood reveal'd ;) 
Surprised she sees, and shrieking with affright. 
From his loved face averts her angry sight ; 
She faints ! she sinks ! — as falls a tender flower. 
Whose feeble stem supports the head no more ; 
His arms he threw around her lovely waist. 
Her weight supported, and her zone unbraced ; 
While gently bending o'er the fair distressed. 
His sorrows bathed her face and lovely breast : 
As, wet with pearly drops of morning dews. 
The drooping rose her wonted grace renews ; 
So she recovering soon, her visage rears. 
All moist and trickling with her Ipver's tears." 

Jenualem Delivered. 

'' Pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You sdze the flower,— its Uoom is shed ; 
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Or like the snow-fells in the river, 

A moment white,— then melts for ever ; 

Or like the borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point thdr place ; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 

Evanishing amid the storm." Burns. 

" Yet wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone, aged and green. 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk. 

To mark where a garden had been : 
Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race. 

All wild in the silence of nature it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace. 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadow'd the place. 

Where the flower of my forefathers grew." 

CAMPBELt. 

"Thus, far removed from the busy world and man- 
kind, did this lovely girl improve in beauty for the 
eyes of her parents only^ to charm no heart but theirs ; 
like the flower of the desert which blooms before the 
sun, and arrays itself in no less brilliant colours be- 
cause it is destined to shine only in the presence of 
that luminary to which it owes its existence/* 

Elizabeth, or The Exiles of Siberia. 

^ Bright as the pillar rose at heaven's command. 
When Israel marched along the desert land. 
Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar. 
And told the path — a never-setting star : 
So, heavenly Genius, in thy course divine^ 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine." 

Pleasures iff Hiype, 
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" In him, while fond imagination view'd 
Husband and parents, brethren, friends renew'd. 
Each vanished look, each well-remembered grace. 
That pleased in them, she sought in Javan's face ; 
For quick his eye, and changeable its ray, 
As the sun glancing through a vernal day ; 
And like the lake, by storm or moonlight seen. 
With darkening furrows or cerulean mien. 
His countenance, the mirror of his breast. 
The calm or trouble of his soul expressed." 

World before the Flood, 

The following comparisons from the Introduction 
to the third Canto of Marmion, are happily intro- 
ducedy to show the wildness and irregularity of the 
author's poetical compositions : 

** Like April morning clouds, that pass. 
With varying shadow, o'er the grass ; 
And imitate, on field and furrow. 
Life's checquered scene of joy and sorrow ; 
Like streamlet of the mountain north. 
Now in a torrent racing forth. 
Now winding slow its silver train. 
And almost slumbering on the plain ; 
Like breezes of the autumn day. 
Whose voice inconstant dies away. 
And ever swells again as fast. 
When the ear deems its murmur past ; 
Thus various, my romantic theme 
Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream/' 



The use of comparison is confined within a certain 
range by the nature of things; for it is obvious that 
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the objects of our different senses not having any 
thing in common, cannot be compared; thus, we 
cannot say that the taste of one thing is like the 
smell of another; but though we cannot compare 
things which are thus different, on account of any 
qualities which they possess in common, yet there 
seems to be in the mind, a tendency to seek for 
res^nblances, and if they are not to be found in 
the qualities of objects, it is pleased to discover 
them in the effects, which things or circumstances 
respectively produce. Comparisons of this kind may 
be found in the writings of authors in general, who 
are remarkable for the liveliness of their imagination; 
but are perhaps more common in the works of poets 
who have lived in a semi-barbarous state of society, 
and who have consequently been little acquainted 
with arts and philosophy; or among a people, who 
have indeed emerged from barbarism, but whose 
peculiar institutions have been rather unfavourable 
to the progress of science. Agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, we find the writer of the 133d Psabn com-^ 
paring the unanimity which should be found among 
brethren, to the ointment poured on the head of 
Aaron. 

^^ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is, for 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the 
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precious ointment upon the head, that ran down 
upon the beard, even Aaron's beard : that went down 
to tlie skirts of his garments : As the dew of Hennon^ 
imd as the dew that descended upon the mountains 
ofZion.'' 

" Often like the evening sun," says Ossian, " comes 
the memory of former times on my soul. The mu- 
sic of Caryl was like the memory of joys that are 
past, pleasant and mournful to the soul. Sorrow, 
like a cloud on the sun, shades the soul of Clessamor. 
Pleasant are die words of the song, and lovely are 
the tales of other times. They are like the dew of 
the morning on the hill of roses, when the sun is 
&int on its side, and the lake is settled and blue in 
the vale." 

In works of humour or of satire, comparisons are 
frequently employed, not for the purpose of beauti- 
fying or illustrating the subject, but to render it more 
ridiculous, as in the following example : 

** As when a dab-chick waddles through the copse 

On feet and wings, and flies and wades and hops; 

So labouring on, with shouldefs,' hand and head. 

Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. 

With arms extended Bernard rows his state. 

And left-legged Jacob seems to emulate." 

Ihinciad, 
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Of Metaphor, 

Metaphor differs from comparison chiefly in this, 
that, in the latter, a word or phrase is employed to 
direct the attention of the hearer or reader to some 
resemblance, which the speaker or writer believes to 
exist, between the subject or object of which he 
treats, and some other, with which, therefore, he 
compares it ; but in the former, the comparing word» 
•are left out, and the one thing is put instead of the 
other. Thus when a person says, that the effect pro- 
duced on the mind by the acquisition of knowledge, 
is like that produced in the natural world by the 
approach of light, he makes a comparison ; but when 
he says, knowledge enlightens the mind, he employs 
a metaphor. This figure of speech probably origin- 
ated, as has been already observed^ in the poverty of 
language; but even when language has become 
copious, such forms of expression have been retained; 
and when judiciously employed, have often a better 
effect than the literal expression would have, even 
if it were possible on all occasions to employ it. 

Of figurative writing in general, and particularly 
of metaphor, one of the most important rules, is to 
choose figures which will illustrate, not perplex the 
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subject. For this reason they must be brought only 
from sensible objects, from objects with which all 
men are alike acquainted. The figure which strikes 
not At first, which we cannot look through at a single 
glance, which throws not around the subject a lustre, 
which it wanted before, is badly chosen, and instead 
of a beauty, is to be considered as a capital blemish. 
To introduce images arising from remote analogies, 
or from any art or science, is therejfore to violate one 
of the best established canons of sound taste; — a 
eanon which will continue in force, till all men are 
acquainted with all the sciences ; till every analogy 
in nature is familiar to every mind. 

How much it has been the practice widi some of 
late years to make use of this spurious imagery, none 
needs be informed, into whose hands have come aiiy 
of the writings of Darwin, or of Darwin's imitators* 
In these writings, you will find the whole philosophy 
of Priestly, with the sciences of natural history, of 
botany, and particularly of chemistry, plentiftdly 
6cat|;ered in shreds and patches, with a view, as it 
would seem, to adorn our poetry and also our prose* 

Scarcely can yjou read a page, but your imagin- 
ation ijs entertained with jcmcibles and aiSinities, with 
retorts and amalgamations, with all the soot and 
smokj^ of the laboratory. 
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From whatever source metaphors are drawn, care 
must be taken to maintain consistency in their appli- 
cation : thus if we speak of the passions as being in- 
flamed, we must not at the same time speak of rooting 
them out, but of extinguishing them; if we' speak of 
a rooted prejudice, it must not be subdued or ex- 
tinguished, but eradicated. Some of our best writers 
h^ve occiasionally transgressed in this particular, and 
have consequently subjected themselves to the lash 
of criticism. On the two following lines of Addison, 
the strictures of Johnson seem severe, but are justly 
merited. 

'' I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." 

" To bridle a goddess," says Johnson, " is no very 
delicate idea; and why must she be bridled? To 
prevent her from launching; an act which a bridle 
was never intended to hinder; and whither would 
she launch? Into a strain. In the first line, the 
muse of the author is a horse, in the second a boat, 
and his great care is to keep his horse and his boat 
from singing." 

There are few things in composition, in which a 
writer has it so much in his power to display his 
taste and judgment, as in the choice and conduct of 
metaphors. They should be suited to the nature of 
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the subject, so that the sentiments may neither be 
raised to an midue degree of elevation, nor be allowed 
to sink below their proper dignity. In the former 
case^ the language becomes bombast; in the latter, 
low and groveling. DiflFerent species of composition, 
too» admit of this figure in different degrees. Meta- 
phors that would be deemed appropriate and elegant 
in poetry or oratory, would be quite inapplicable in 
compositions of a philosophical or historical kind* 
This congruity and propriety of diction is well ex- 
pressed by Pope in the following lines. 

"• False eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 
llie face of nature we no more survey, 
All glares alike, without distinction gay : 
But true expression, like the unchanging eun. 
Clears and improves whate'er it shines upon ; 
It ^ds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable : 
A vile conceit in pompous words express*d» 
Is like a clown in regal purple dress'd ; 
For different styles with different subjects sort. 
As several garbs with country, town, and court'* 

The force and beauty imparted by the use of 
metaphor to the following passage from Pope's 
Messiah, for the unagery of which he is chiefly in- 
debted to the Hebrew bard, is too obvious to re^ 
quire a comment 
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'* Swifb fly the years, and rise the expected morn, 
Oh, spring to light, auspicious babe ! be bpm. 
See, nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring; 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance; 
See spicy clouds from lowly Sarbn rise, 
And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the skies : 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers, 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! 
A God, a God, the vocal hills reply; 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deify. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valleys rise; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods give way : 
The Saviour comes !" 

The author of the Shipwreck has scarcely been 
less successful in his application of this figure, in 
describing the last awful scene, before the ship was 
dashed in pieces. 

** And now, lashed on by destiny severe. 

With horror fraught, the dreadful scene drew near. 
The ship hangs hovering on the verge of death j 
Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar beneath. 
In vain the cords and axes were prepared. 
For now the audacious seas insult the yard; 
High o'er the ship they throw a horrid shade. 
And o'er her burst in terrible cascade. 
Uplifted on the surge, to Heaven she flies. 
Her shattered top half buried in the skies. 
Then, headlong plunging, thunders on the ground. 
Earth groans, air trembles, and the deeps resoiOad." 

X 4 
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There is indeed one impropriety in this passage, 
which needs scarcely be pointed out. To speak of a 
thing's being buried in the skies, is an obvious de- 
parture from the ordinary use of the term. 

.When treating of that beauty of language, which 
results from the proper use of metaphors, the follow- 
ing effiision of untutored genius, seems justly entitled 
to regard. 

** Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust ! 

And freeze, thou bitter-biting frost ! 

Descend, ye chiily, smothering snows ! 

Not all your rage, as now united, shows 

More hard unkindness,- unrelenting, 
• Vengeful malice unrepenting. 
Than heaven illumined man on brother man bestows. 

See stem oppression's iron grip, 

Or mad ambition's gory hand, 

Sending, like blood-hounds froni the slip, 

•Wo, want, and murder o'er a land ! 

• 

Even in the peaceful rural vale. 

Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pampered luxury, flattery by her side. 

The parasite empoisoning her ear. 

With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
Looks o'er proud property extended wide ; 

And eyes the simple, rustic hind. 
Whose toil upholds the glittering show, 

A creature of another kind. 

Some coarser substance unrefined, 
Placed for her lordly use thus far, thus vile, below." 
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Such is the energetic language of Bums, who de- 
scribes himself in the following lines, as 

" The simple bard, rough at the rustic plough^ 
Learning his tuneful trade from every bought 
The chanting linnet, or the mellow thrush. 
Hailing the setting sun, sweet in the green thorn bush. 
The soaring lark, the perching redbreast shriU, 
Or deep-toned plovers grey, wild whistling o'er the hill." 

In a critique on Fox's History which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, the writer of the article says, 
that ^^ Even in this broken prelude which he has 
sounded, the true notes are struck with such force 
and distinctness, and are in themselves so much in 
unison with the natural chords of every British heart, 
that we think no slight vibration will be produced 
throughout the country; and would willingly lend 
our assistance to propagate it to every part of the 
empire." 

This may be regarded as a very proper application 
of metaphorical language, as the metaphors are well 
chosen and all consistent with each other; but it must 
be.observed, that when metaphors are thus extended, 
there is too much appearance of study, and the 
mind of the reader, instead of being impressed with 
the force of the expression, is apt to be amused with 
the ingenuity of the writer. If this be true of such 
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sentences as the preceding, it is still more so of the 
following, which is taken from one of the letters of 
Bums. 

" Whether a man shall shake hands with welcome, 
in the distinguished elevation of respect, or shrink 
from contempt, in the abject comer of insignificance ; 
whether he shall wanton under the tropic of plenty, 
at least enjoy himself in the comfortable latitudes of 
easy convenience, or starve in the arctic circle of dreary 
poverty; whedier he shall rise in the manly consci- 
ousness of a self-approving mind, or sink beneath a 
galling load of regret and remorse — these are alter- 
natives of the last moment." 



Of Allegory. 

Allegory has generally been represented as a con- 
tinued metaphor, but in some respects, it is difiPerent; 
for, in metaphor, though one thing is put for another, 
on account of some real or supposed resemblance, 
the principal object is still kept in view; but in alle- 
gory one thing is put for another throughout ; some 
inanimate object is described, but the sentiment con- 
tained in the description, is understood to be referable 
to a human being. Of this figure we have many fine 
examples in the Sacred Scriptures. In the SOth 
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Psalin, various circumstances in the history of the 
Israelitish nation, are beautifully represented by the 
description of a vine brought &om Egypt, and plant- 
ed in the land of Canaan, &c. The wickedness of 
that people, and the punishment with which they 
were consequently threatened, are finely set forth by 
Isaiah, under the figure of a vineyard, in the follow- 
ing passage, ** My well-beloved hath a vineyard in 
a very firuitful hill: and he fenced it and gathered out 
the stones thereof and planted it with the choicest 
vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also 
made a wine-press therein: and he looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes. And, now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and 
my vineyard. What could have been done more to 
my vineyard, that I have not done in it? wherefore, 
when I looked that it should bringforth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes ? And now, go to ; I 
will tell you what I will do to my vineyard : I will 
take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten 
up; and break down the wall thereof and it shall 
be trodden down: and I will lay it waste: it shall 
not be pruned, nor digged; but there shall come 
up briers and thorns: I will also command the clouds 
that they rain no rain upon it.'' 
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The following lines of Bums, written on a young 
lady whose infant years had been spent in Ayrshire, 
but who had afterwards gone to reside on the banks 
of the Devon^ in Clackmannanshire, possess the ne- 
cessary characteristics of this species of composition, 
and are eminently beautiful. 
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How pleasant the banks of the clear winding Devon, 
With green spreading bushes and flowers blooming fair. 
But the bonniest flower on the banks of the Devon 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 
Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower. 
In the gay rosy mom, as it bathes in the dew: 
And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower. 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew. 



O spare the dear blossom, ye orient breezes. 
With chill hoary wing as ye usher the dawn: 
And far be thou distant, thou reptile that seizest 
The verdure and pride of the garden and lawn 1 
Let Bourbon exult in his gay gilded lilies, 
And England triumphant display her proud rose, 
A fairer than either adorns the green valleys 
Where Devon, sweet Devon, meandering flows. 
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There is in modern composition another species of 

allegory, in which abstract ideas are represented as 

persons acting in various circumstances. Of this 
kind our periodical essayists, especially the Spectator, 

the Rambler, and the Adventurer, afford many fine 

examples. They are too long for insertion here. 
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but the student desirous of becoming acquainted with 
their beauties, will find himself amply repaid for his 
trouble in perusing the following: The Visions of 
Mirza, and the Mount of Miseries, in the first; 
the story of Sultan Amurath, in the second, Criti- 
cism, Wit and Learning, and Rest and Labour, in 
the last. 

The same kind of allegory is sometimes, with good 
effect, introduced in poetry. It is thus that Cowper, 
in the following passage, exhibits the beneficial efiects 
of discipline in places appropriated to educati(Hi. 
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In colleges and halls, in ancient days, 

When learning, virtue, piety, and truth 

Were precious, and inculcated with care. 

There dwelt a sage called Discipline. His head. 

Not yet by time completely silvered o'er, 

Bespdke him past the bounds of freakish youth. 

But strong for service still and unimpaired. 

His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 

Played on his lips ; and in his speech was heard 

Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 

The occupation dearest to his heart 

Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 

The head of modest and ingenuous worth. 

That blushed at its own praise, and press the youth 

Close to his side that pleased him. Learning grew 

Beneath his care a thriving vigorous plant; 

The mind was well informed, the passions held 

Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 

If e'er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must. 

That one among so many over-leaped 
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The limits of control, his goitle eye 

Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke: 

His frown was full of terror, and his voice 

Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 

As left him not, till penitence had won 

Lost favour back again, and closed the breach. 

But Discipline, a faithful servant long. 

Declined at length into the vale of years : 

A palsy struck his arm; his sparkling eye 

Was quenched in rheums of age: his voice unstrung 

Grew tremulous, and moved derision more 

Than reverence in perverse rebellious youth. 

So colleges and halls neglected much 

Their good old friend; and Discipline at length, 

O'erlooked and unemployed, fell sick and died; 

Then study languished, emulation slept. 

And virtue fled. The schools became a scene 

Of solemn farce, where ignorance in stilts. 

His cap well lined with logic not his own. 

With parrot tongue performed the scholar's part. 

Proceeding soon a graduated dunce." 

Besides these shorter allegories, we have works 
both in prose and verse, that are altogether allegorical, 
in which the authors have displayed much fancy. Of 
this kind are several works of Bunyan, particularly 
his Pilgrim's Progress. The Castle of Indolence, by 
Thomson, and Psyche, by Mrs. Tighe, are also in- 
teresting specimens. 
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Of Personification. 

Personification is that figure of speech, by which 
life and sex are ascribed to inanimate objects, or to 
abstract ideas. To a person who deliberates on the 
propriety of every expression, nothing can seem more 
mireasonable than to address the various parts of 
nature, — the names of qualities considered apart fi*om 
the substances to which they belong, — the seasons of- 
the year, or even the different parts of his own body, 
as if they possessed life, reason, and activity; and 
yet with some authors, especially poets and orators, 
such a practice is not uncommon ; nor do the readers 
of compositions in which this practice obtains, regard 
it as an absurdity. On the contrary, the principal 
charm of many poetical works is the judicious intro- 
duction of this animating figure. Of the truth of this 

• 

remark every one must be convinced who has perused 
Thomson's Seasons ; which work, were it divested of 
this ornament, would be dull and insipid, where now 
it is interesting in the highest degree. Few have em- 
ployed personification more firequently than Thomson, 
and perhaps it may be added, few have employed it 
with better effect ; but it must be admittedi that the 
profusion with which this figure is strewed over the 
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pages of the Seasons, has induced the author to use- 
it in some instances in a manner bordering on the 
ludicrous. The beauty of the following, however, 
wiU scarcely be disputed. 

^' From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through nature's depth; 
He comes attended by the sultry hours. 
And ever fanning breezes on his way ; 
While from his ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face, and earth and skies 
All snuling to his hot dominion leaves." 

The rising sun is in itself a glorious object ; but 
in language, how poor would a simple statement of 
the fact appear, in comparison with the following 
splendid personification ? 

*^ But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Illumed with fluid gold,4iis near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all. 
Aslant the dew bright earth and coloured air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering streams. 
High gleaming from a&r." 

This figure is not only appropriate and beautiful 
in description, but is fi:'equently introduced with good 
effect, where the person employing it is under the 
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influence of the strongest passion. Of this we have 
a fine example in Paradise Lost, where Milton re- 
presents Satan as thus addressing the sun : 

" O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O, sun I to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell. How glorious once above thy sphere!" 

In the Calvary of Cumberland, this figure is some- 
times employed to great advantage. The following 
pathetic address of Satan, when left in torment by 
the Messiah, will a£Pord a tolerable specimen. 

** O earth, earth, earth 1 cannot my groans pervade 
Thy stony heart to embowel me alive 
Under this rock, before to-morrow's sun 
Find me here weltering in the sordid dust, 
A spectacle of scorn to all my host. 
Wont to behold in me their kingly chief? 
Will not some pitying earthquake gulph me down 
To where the everlasting fountains sleep. 
That in those wat'ry caverns I might slake 
These fires, that shrivel my parched dnews up ?'* 

The poetical works of Cowper are in general re- 
markable for simplicity of language, but he some- 
times introduces ornament, and when he does, it is 
always el^ant in an eminent degree. The two fol- 

Y 
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lowing examples of personification occur in the Task. 
Both possess great merit; but' the first exhibits its 
object with a grandeur that has few parallels. 



<c 



Oh, Winter ! ruler of the inverted year. 

Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled. 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebted to no wheels. 

But urged by storms along its slippery way, 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 

Aiid dreaded as thou art." 



^ Come, Evening, once again, season of peace, 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long : 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west. 
With matron step slow moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adorned nor needing aid. 
Like homely featured night, of clustering gemsi 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, * 
Suffices thee; save that the moon is thine 
Not less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone. 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round.'' 

In the follpwing lines, which form the conclusion 
of a poem entitled, *A Day in Spring,* written by 
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Mr. Westall, a well known artist, we have a fine 
example of this figure. 

" Sweetest season of the year ! 
Winter, when he sees thee near, 
Lays aside his robe of snow. 
Smiles, and smooths his rugged brow; 
Often too attempts to rest 
His hoar head on thy breast: 
But, when he percdves thy wreath 
Dying by his chilling breath, 
Sad he turns, and rushing forth. 
Hides him in the stormy north. 
Then the vegetable race 
Feel thy long desired embrace; 
And the God who gave it birth. 
Seems to walk the blossom'd earth." 

I cannot better conclude these examples of personi- 
fication, than by introducing the following passage of 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. It is altogether a 
beautifiil instance of this figure, and the thought in 
the concluding couplet is quite sublime. 

** Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of time. 
Thy joyous youth began : — but not to &de. 
When all the sister planets have deca/d; 
When, rapt in fire, die realms of ether glow. 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below. 
Thou, undisma/d, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. " 

Y 2 
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Of Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe is derived from the same source as 

personification, and differs from it chiefly in this, that 
as personification Scribes life and sex to inanimate 

objects, apostrophe addresses animate beings, that are 
either absent or dead, as if they were present. But 
though apostrophe is perhaps most frequently em- 
ployed in this way, it is sometimes used also in ad- 
dressing inanimate objects. 

In instances of this figure, in which strong passion 
is expressed, and which are to be found in the most 
tender scenes of tragedy, the imagination makes but 
little exertion. They are warm addresses to fiiends 
or relations, that impose no other violence on the 
imagination, than to admit the presence of some ab- 
sent living person, or the revival of one deceased, 
with whom we were acquainted. But the examples 
in which the imagination makes the most vigorous^ 
exertions, are those in which it endues with sensi- 
bility and reflection inanimate objects, and addresses 
them as persons possessed of life and actioji ;, but 
these do not excite any high degree of emotion. The 
mind is so composed, as to survey the picture with 
pleasure, .to divide it into parts, and to pass delibe- 
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rately from the contemplation of one part, to that of 
another. 

On this account, apostrophes addressed to the ima- 
gination are frequently extended to considerable 
length, and are not, by being so, the less agreeable ; 
whilst those addressed to the passions must all be 
short, to correspond to the distracted condition of the 
mind. Several of them, indeed, may be thrown to- 
gether, when the transitions from one to another will 
gratify the passions and denote their fluctuations, but 
the mind in such a state cannot naturally attend long 
to any one. 

Of that kind of apostrophe, in which inaniirtate ob- 
jects are addressed as if they were endued with s«i- 
sibility and reflection, we have a fine example in the 
114th Psalm. 

<< What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? 
thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back? ye moun- 
tains, that ye skippied like rams, and ye little hills like 
lambs.'' 

The poems of Ossian abound with examples of a 
similar kind. Nothing can surpass in beauty his ad- 
dress to the moon. 

*• Daughter of heaven, fair art thou ! the silence of 
thy &ce is pleasant; thou comest forth in loveliness; 
the stars attend thy blue steps in the east The clouds 
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rejoice in thy presence, O moon ! and brighten their 
dark-brown sides. Who is like thee in heaven, 
daughter of the night? The stars are ashamed in 
thy presence and turn aside their sparkling eyes. 
Whither dost thou retire from thy course when the 
darkness of thy countenance grows? Hast thou thy 
hall, like Ossian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of 
grief? Have thy sisters fallen from heaven ? and are 
they who rejoiced with thee at night, no more? Yes, 
they have fallen, fair light ; and often dost thou retire 
to mourn. — But thou thyself, shalt one night fidl, 
and leave thy blue path in heaven. The stars will 
then lift their heads ; they who in thy presence were 
astonished will rejoice." 

It would be difficult to select a finer example, of 
that species of apostrophe, in which dead or absent 
persons are addressed as if they were present, than is 
exhibited in the following passage of the same author. 

^^ Thou wert swift, O Morar ! as a roe oii the 
desert; terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy wrath was 
as the storm. Thy sword in battle, as lightning in 
the field. Thy voice was as a stream after rain ; like 
thunder on distant hills. Many fell by thy arm; they 
were consumed in the flames of thy wrath. But when 
thou didst return from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow ! Thy face was like the sun after rain ; like the 
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moon in the silence of night; calm as the breast of 
the lake when the loud wind is laid. 

"Narrow is thy dwelling now! dark the place of 
thine abode ! With three steps I compass thy grave, 
O thou who wast so great before ! Four stones, with 
their heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee. 
A tree with iscarce a leaf, long grass, which whistles 
in the wind, mark to the hunter's eye the grave of 
the mighty Morar. Morar ! thou art low indeed. 
Thou hast no mother to mourn thee; no maid with 
her tears of love. Dead is she that brought thee forth. 
Fallen is the daughter of Morglan." 

The genius of Thomson seems to have inclined hhn 
strongly to this figure of speech, and " The Seasons'' 
furnish some beautiful examples. The two following 
are peculiarly deserving of attention. The first is 
addressed to a young lady known by the author, who 
had died at the age of eighteen. In his lonely musr 
ings, in a sequestered spot, he supposes himself sur- 
rounded by a band of disembodied spirits, one of 
whom addresses him, and requests him to join them, 
in singing of nature and of nature's God. He then 
proceeds — 

<<And artthou, Stanley, ofthat sacred band? 
Alas ! for us too soon; though raised above 
The reach of human pain, above the flight 
Of human joy; yet with a mingled ray 
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Of sadly pleased remembrance, must t)iou feel 
A mothers love, a mother's tender woe; 
Who seeks thee still in many a former scene. 
Seeks thy fair form, thy lovely beaming eyes. 
Thy pleasing converse, by gay lively sense 
Inspired, where moral wisdom' mildly shone 
Without the toil of art, and virtue glowed. 
In all thy smiles, without forbidding pride.*' 

He next apostrophizes the mother, in the follow- 
ing lines: 

** But, O! thou best of parents; wipe thy tears; 
Or rather to parental nature pay 
The tearsof grateful joy, who for a while 
Lent thee this younger sd^ thb opening bloom 
Of thy enlightened mind, and gentle worth. 
Believe the muse ; the. wintry blast of death 
Kills not the buds of virtue; no, they ^read. 
Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, 
Jhrou^ endless ages, into higher powers.*' 

In the tragedy of Douglas, we have an example of 
diat kind of apostrophe which is the effect of passion. 
When Lady Randolph is accounting to Anna for the 
loss of her son, at that part of the narrative, in which 
^he ipentions the last time she had heard of him, even 
although she believes him to be dead, she proceeds to 
^dress him, as if then in her presence. 
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That very night in which my son was bom. 
My nurse, the only confidant I had, 
Set out w)th him to reach her sister's house ; 
But nurse, nor infant have I ever seen. 
Or heard of Anna, since that &tal hour. 
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My murdered child ! had thy fond mother feared 
The loss of thee, she had loud fame defied, 
Despised her father's rage, her father's grief. 
And wandered with thee through the scorning world.'* 



Of Hyperbole. 

When any thing very great, or very little, is pre- 
sented to our view, there is in us a natural tendency 
to magnify it beyond the truth ; we feel the same dis- 
position on seeing any thing remarkable for beauty 
or ugliness, for regularity or deformity. An expres- 
sion that exaggerates the object of which we speak, 
is termed a hyperbole. It is a mode of expression to 
be found in every species of composition, and even in 
the most familiar discourse. By using this figure no 
deception is either intended or efiected; the speaker 
or writer means nothing more than to represent the 
object in the extreme of greatness or insignificance^ 
and the hearer or reader makes the necessary allow- 
ance. In the proper use of hyperbole, however, as 
in other modes of expression, some- degree of taste 
and judgment is necessary, for when carried beyond a 
certain point, it ceases to produce the intended effect, 
and instead of conveying more forcibly the sentiment 
of him who employs it, it becomes mere bombast. 
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To ascertain with precision the natural limits of this 
figure, beyond which it would be over-strained and 
ludicrous, would be, at least, a difficult if not an im- 
practicable task, and would not be attended with any 
certain advantage* It will be sufficient to produce a 
few examples. 

' " I «aw their chief,'* says the scout of Ossian, " tall 
as arock of ice: his spear, the blasted fir; his shield, 
the rising moon; he sat on the shore, like a doud of 
mist on the hill." 

We find the following in Homer's Iliad, as trans- 
lated by Pope : 

^ Now shield with shield, ^th helmet helmet closed^ 
To annour armour, lance to lance opposed. 
Host against host with shadowy squadrons drew. 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew; 
Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries. 
And shrilling shouts and d^dng groans arise. 
With streaming blood, the slippery fields are dyed. 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide." 

Shakspeare says of Henry the Rfth, 

^ England ne'er had a king until his time; 

Vbrtue he had, deserving to command; 

His brandished sword did blind men with its beams; 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings : 

His sparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
^ Than mid-day sun fierce bent against thdr feces. 

What should I say ? his deeds exceed all speech ; 

He never Ufled up his hanc^ but conquered." 
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It is scarcely possible that hyperbole can be more 
extravagant than we have it in the following lines of 
Prior. 

<< To burning Rome, when frantic Nero played. 
Viewing thy face, no more he had surveyed 
The raging flames, but, struck with strange surprise. 
Confessed them less than those in Anna's eyes. 
But had he heard thy lute, he soon had found 
His rage eluded, and his crime atoned; 
Thine, like Amphion's hand, had waked the stone. 
And from destruction called the rising town. 
Malice to music had been forced to yield. 
Nor could he bum so fast as thou couldst build.'* 



Of Antithesis. 

Antithesis, or contrast, has usually been enumerated 
among the figures of speech. The object to be at- 
tained by it, is to heighten or improve our conception 
of a thing, by placing it in opposition to another of 
the same kind. The rule to be observed in using it 
is the very reverse of that to be observed in compa- 
risons ; for as, in the latter, things of the same kind 
cannot be compared, so in the former, things of a dif- 
ferent kind cannot be contrasted. The following ex- 
ample of this figure is firom Blair's Sermons. 

^^ The refined pleasures of a ^ious mind are, in 
many respects, superior to the coarse • gratifications 
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of sense: they are pleasures which belong to the 
highest powers and best affections of the soul; whereas 
the gratifications of sense reside in the lowest region 
of our nature. To the latter, the soul stoops below 
its native dignity. The former raise it above itsel£ 
The latter leave always a comfortless, often a morti- 
fying, remembrance behind them. The former are 
reviewed with applause and delight. The pleasures 
of sense resemble a foaming torrent, which, after a 
disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and offensive channel. But the pleasures of 
devotion resemble the equable current of a pure 
river, which enlivens the fields through which it 
passes, and difiuses verdure and fertiUty along its 
banks.** 

No writer seems fonder of this figure than Dr. 
Young; and it must be granted, that though in some 
instances he pursues it too &r, yet his writings fiimish 
many admirable examples. The following passage 
is the conclusion of a contrast between a Christian, 
and men who are governed entirely by worldly 
principles: 

^ They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven. 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A covered heart their character defends ; 
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A covered heart denies him half his praise. 
His jo}rs create, theirs murder future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet begun." 



OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF COMPOSITION IN PROSE. 

The term composition^ as it refers to language, has 
been already . explained, and various circumstances 
have been noticed, by which the thoughts of a writer 
may be, and frequently are, embellished. In ad- 
dition to what has been already stated, it may be use- 
ful to observe, that compositions have been classified 
according to the nature of the subjects of which they 
treat; and that each kind has been distinguished by 
certain qualities peculiar to itself. The most general 
division of literary performances is into prose and 
verse ; the nature of the former is so well understood, 
as to render any definition superfluous, but it is 
worthy of remark, that though in a refined state of 
society, thousands express their thoughts in prose, for 
one who does so in verse, yet it appears from the his-, 
tory of nations in general, that in every country the 
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latter species of composition has been practised first; 
and that composition in prose has seldom been at- 
tempted, till men have attained considerable refine- 
ment. The different kinds of composition in prose, 
on each of which it is intended to make a few observ- 
ations, are the following : Narrative, Letters, Me- 
moirs, History, Biography, Essays, Arts or Philo- 
sophy, Sermons, Novels. 

Of 'Narrative. 

Narrative is, of all the species of composition, 
that which admits of ornament in the least degree. 
It is chiefly employed when a writer gives an account 
of a series of &cts, of occurrences, or of things which 
he has seen, without any observations or embellish- 
ments, that might tend to withdraw the attention of 
the reader fi*om those things about which he is desi- 
rous of giving information. In compositions of this 
kind, though moral observations may be, and some- 
times are, with propriety introduced, it is better, in 
general, that the connection should not be interrupt* 
ed. The excellence of narrative consists in simpli- 
city of language, clearness of arrangement, and one 
thing's following another in the statement, in such a 
manner, that the mind of the reader may at once per- 
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ceive the relation of the successive parts to each 
other. 

'^ A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct: 
The language plain, and incidents well linked; 
Tell not as new, what every body knows. 
And, new or old, still hasten to a close; 
There centering in a focus round and neat, 
Let all your rays of information meet." 



Of Letters. 

No kind of composition is so common as that of 
letters. Every person in every rank of life, if he is 
capable of writing at all, must necessarily write let- 
ters of business, of friendship, or of amusement. As 
letters may be written on every subject, they admit 
of every kind of style, from the most simple to the. 
most ornamented. There is, therefore, no propriety 
in speaking of the epistolary style, as if this kind of 
composition had a style peculiar to itself; it must in- 
deed be admitted that there is something in tiie com- 
position of letters in general, that distinguishes them 
from every other kind of writing ; but this peculiarity, 
where it occurs, is more the effect of the sentiment, 
than of the language. 

In judging of any thing that is done, or of the 
way in which it should be done, our attention must 
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be directed to its nature ; for our opinion concerning 
the propriety of the means, must depend on a consi- 
deration of what is the aim or object of the perfor- 
mer. What is suitable for the accomplishment of one 
purpose, may be very unsuitable for the accomplish- 
ment of another. Accordingly, the style of letters 
must be as diversified as their subjects, or the inten- 
tions of the writers. If a man would merely commu- 
nicate information, his language should be simple and 
perspicuous; if he would persuade, his style must be 
argumentative and energetic; if he would condole, he 
must employ sentiments and language that are sooth- 
ing and comforting. But, indeed, it is almost unne- 
cessary to give any directions on this subject; for in 
letters, more, perhaps, than in any other species of 
composition, writers are influenced by their feelings : 
these will, at all times, be sufficient to point out what 
should be the nature of their sentiments ; and their 
knowledge of the general principles of language and 
style, must perform the rest. 

I£story, politics, or philosophy, are sometimes 
treated of in a series of letters ; and in such cases we 
are to judge of the works, not as letters, but as regular 
discussions on these subjects, and to appreciate their 
excellence accordingly. The only advantage of 
adopting the epistolary form is, that it admits of 
greater ease. 
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To those who are beginning to write letters, in the 
common acceptation of the term, it is commonly 
recommended to think what they would say to the 
person whom they intend to address, if he were pre- 
sent, and to write the same. With certain limitations, 
this advice may be followed ; but it is obvious that in 
speaking, most people are not sufficiently careful in 
the choice and arrangement of their words, and 
hence, were they to write in the same manner, their 
compositions would abound in redundancies and 
improper expressions, which pass without notice, 
or at least without criticism, in conversation. To 
write a good letter, a person ought to consider 
before he commences, what he intends to introduce. 
By this means he will avoid unnecessary repetitions, 
and save himself from the necessity of apologizing,- as 
a French author once did to his friend, by telling 
him, after having written a very long letter, that he 
had not time to write a shorter one ; thus intimating, 
that more thinking and longer time are necessary to 
express much in few words. 
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Of Memoirs, 

Memoirs are understood to be accounts of acticms 
amiliarly written, without that care and regularity 
which are generally found in history. The term is 
applied either in reference to an individual or to a 
nation, and seems originally to have meant hints in- 
tended to furnish materials for a historical compo- 
sition. This kind of writing is not necessarily distin- 
guished by any peculiarity of style. Ornament of 
every kind is inconsistent with that plain statement 
of facts which it ought to exhibit. 

Of History. 

History is a species of composition that difiers but 
little in some respects from plain narrative. The 
most important parts of it are those which give a 
relation of &cts, events, or occurrences, in the order 
in which they happened; and, indeed, the original 
design of history seems to have extended no fiuther : 
but as men became more refined, and were more 
accustomed to the exercise of reason, they were not 
satis^ed with a bare statement of what was done, but 
began to exercise their minds in tracing events to 
their causes, in discovering the motives that led 
to particular actions, and in pointing out the wisdom 
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or folly of the persons of whose conduct they had oc- 
casion to speak. From this view, it is obvious, that 
a writer of history, as history is now written, must 
possess considerable versatility of talent, and, that 
historical compositions must display a great diversify 
of style. 

In those parts of history that are strictly narrative, 
nothing more is required than accurate information, 
fidelity in communicating it, and such a choice and 
arrangement of expression as will at once convey to 
the mind of the reader, a notion of the &cts or cir- 
cumstances which the writer wishes to make known. 
But'in giving a view of the eloquence of senators, the 
contests of politicians, the intrigues of courtiers, or 
the courage and conduct of generals, the style of 
the historian must necessarily vary with his subject, 
and may sometimes rise to the highest elevation. In ' 
delineating the progress of a nation from rudeness to 
refinement, it is not necessary to introduce every 
circumstance, even if every circumstance were known, 
and a historian may, therefore, show great judgment 
in selecting those that are the most important, — those 
that are more directly antecedent and consequent to 
each other; and great taste in presenting them to the 
reader in such a manner, that they may please at the 
same time that they instruct He who has perused 
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the first volume of Robertson's Charles the Fifth,* 
needs not be told how fascinating it is possible to 
render a historical cpmposition, independently of the 
interest excited by the importance of the &cts. 



Of Biogt^aphy. 

Biography iis a species of history, but more limited 
in its object, being, as the name implies, not an ac- 
count of a nation, but only of the life of an individual. ~ 
Considered in regard to the writer, it does not require 
so much general knowledge or research as history, but 
it requires an'equal degree of fidelity. It requires, too, 
a considerable knowledge of the human mind, for no 
man can trace the progress of mind in another, who 
has not carefully marked its operations in himself. 
As no man can tell how the mind of another is af- 
fected or influeilted by particular occurrences, but by 
closely observing his conduct, and remembering his 
own experience in similar circumstances, that biogra-^ 
phy is generally the most interesting which a man, if 
honest, writes of himself. He cannot indeed finish 
the picture, but as far as he proceeds, the touches 
are likely to be more effective. 

In regard to the reader, the advantages of biography 
are, in some respects, superior to those of history. 
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In the latter, there is a much greater variety of actors, 
but they are only seen performing for a short period of 
their lives. In the former, we see the character com- 
pletely developed, and by knowing the whole conca- 
tenation of events, are enabled to discover the effects 
of early associations, modes of education, incidental 
circumstances and intercourse with the world, in form- 
ing what we contemplate. We see, in short, the 
dawii of reason, its gradual progress, -its meridian 
splendours, its occasional obscurations, and its decline. 
The style of biography, like that of the narrative 
parts of history, ought to be distinguished by neatness 
and simplicity. 



u 



It needs not the foreign aid 
Of ornament; but is, when unadom'd, 
Adom'd the most." 



That biography may be deemed the most perfect, 
where &cts only are stated, without comments or re- 
marks by the writer. In this respect, no biography 
ever equalled the Life of Jesus, as it is recorded by 
the Evangelists. Guided by the Spirit of truth, truth 
was their only object, and rarely do they indulge in 
an observation of their own. 
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Of Esscn/s. 

The term essay, in its general acceptation, means, 
a trial or attempt, but as it is applied to composition, 
it denotes a piece in which no regular method is ob- 
served; that is, the writer is not necessarily confined 
to any particular order or plan, neither is he restricted 
to any length. Some performances nnder this name 
consist of cmly a few pages ; others extend to volumes* 
Religion, philosophy, politics, morals, and manners, 
have all been treated of in compositions of this kind. 
What has been said of letters, therefore, is true also 
of essays; they are not distinguished by any peculiarity 
of style, but admit of every degree, from the most 
simple and easy, to the most elaborate and sublime. 

When the inhabitants of this island were less ac* 
customed to reading than at present, when, though 
there were individuals possessed of the greatest erudi- 
tion, and of much general learnings knowledge was. 
less widely difiused, it was desirable that some kind 
of writing should be introduced, that might incline tiie 
gay, the thoughtless, and the busy, to read. Men 
of discernment and ability, perceiving the exigency 
of the times, set themselves to supply what was want- 
ing; and in 1709, the Tatler exhibited to Europe 
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the first legitimate model of a short periodical paper, 
calculated for general instruction and entertainment, 
and abounding in elegant literature. Since that 
period, different works of a similar nature have ap- 
peared, under the names of The Spectator, The 
Guardian, The Rambler, The Idler, The Adventurer, 
The World, The Connoisseur, The Observer, The 
The Looker-on, The Mirror, The Lounger, &c. 
which now form animportantbranchof our national 
literature. 

On these compositions, an elegant writer makes 
the following^ observations : ^^The greatest masters of 
our language, the classical writers of their age, have 
exerted the noblest efforts of their genius, and afford- 
ed us the finest specimens of composition, whilst em- 
ployed in the execution of those beautifid designs, 
which, if considered for a moment in the light of 
highly-finished pictures, how vividly do they express 
the style and manner of their respective artists ! In 
Addison, we discover the amenity and ideal grace of 
Raphael; in Johnson, the strength and energy of 
Michael Angelo ; in Hawkesworth, the rich colour- 
ing and warmth of Titian; the legerity and frolic 
elegance of Albani, in the productions of Moore, 
Thornton, and Colman; the pathetic sweetness of 
Cruido in the draughts of Mackenzie ; and the fer- 
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tUity and harmonious colouring of Annibale Carracci, 
in the vivid sketches of Cumberland." 

Nothing could have been better adapted to the 
purpose fpr which they were employed, than these 
periodical essays. Treating of a great variety of sub- 
jectSy and limited to a few pages, their sentiment was 
suited to every character, and their length to every 
one's convenience. Conducted by men of taste and 
ability, who had made the language of their country 
their study, they presented models of elegance in. 
composition, hitherto unknown; and,, besides the in- 
struction which they afforded at the time, tended 
widely to diffuse a relish for the beauties of fine writ- 
ing. Some of the lighter papers, referring to the 
foibles, the follies, and the manners of the period, in 
which they were written, possess but Uttle interest to 
readers of the present day; but,, though a century 
has passed since some of them were published, those 
which are of a moral, a critical, or a religious nature, 
are yet calculated to improve the understanding ; and 
none can peruse them with proper attention, without 
advantage in regard to style. 
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()f Philosophical Writing. 

Among all nations that have attained a high de- 
gree of intellectual refinement, men of an enquiring 
and speculative turn, have employed themselves in 
examining the phenomena of the natural, and of the 
moral world, and in communicating the result of their 
investigations to others. Writings of this kind are 
termed philosophical, and of these, the greatest ex- 
cellence is simplicity of diction, and clearness of ar- 
rangement. In writings of every species, perspicuity 
is desirable, but, in philosophical writings, it is indis- 
pensable; and for its attainment, nothing will be found 
more effectual than common words used in a ^com- 
mon manner. The man who understands a subject 
himself, and is truly desirous that his reader should 
understand it as he does, will not attempt to dazzle 
by his brilliancy, but will place every object in such 
a light, that it may be clearly seen; his aim will be 
to verify the sentiment of Quinctilian, who remarks, 
that style should not only be so clear that it may be 
understood, but that it should be impossible to mis- 
understand it. 
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Of Sermons. 

The introduction of Christi^ty has given rise to 
a species of composition before unknown* A sermon, 
in the common acceptation of the word, is di£Pereni 
bam any kind of writing that has yet been mentioned* 
There are indeed compositions, under the name of 
sermons, that are only to be regarded as moral essays ; 
for though a passage of the sacred volume may stand 
at the head of every such performance, the observ-* 
aticms that follow have often less relation to it than 
a paper of any periodical writer has to the motto at 
its top. But in its legitimate sense, a sermon is an 
illustration of some portion of holy writ, and its 
style and arrangement differ, in some respects, ao-' 
cording to the ability, the disposition, or the aim of 
the preacher. 

A discourse, in which some tenet is to be esta- 
bUshed, or some doctrine to be proved, either by a 
process of reasoning, or by adducing various texts of 
Scripture in its support, may be termed argumenta- 
tive. This seems to have been the method generally 
adopted by the great apostle of the Gentiles ; for we 
read that, " when he came to Thessalonica, where was 
a synagogue of the Jews, Paul, as his manner was. 
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went in unto them, and three sabbath days reasoned 
with them out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging, 
that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead ; and that this Jesus whom I preach 
unto you is Christ." No man can read the writings 
of this apostle without perceiving the force and clear* 
ness of his reasoning. When a preacher simply de- 
clares the truths contained in the Bible, without 
enforcing them by any reasoning, or when he ended*- 
vours, by representations of virtue and vice, of happi-* 
ness and misery, to interest the feelings or to rouse 
the passions, his discourse is declamatory, A sermon 
is also said to be either doctrinal or practical ; when 
the doctrines or principles ,of Christianity are ex- 
plained, it is the former ; and when the observance 
of its precepts is enforced, it is.the latter. From these 
observations, it is obvious that the style of a sermon 
must vary in some degree with the nature of the 
subject* Neatness and elegance may be admitted 
in all, but the principal charm is simplicity; and this 
may be attained, and the language rendered intelli- 
giUe, even to the lowest class of hearers, without 
descending to vulgarity. 
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Of Naoels. 

There yet remains to be noticed one species of 
composition in prose, which, were we to judge book 
the number of writers, and the still greater number 
of readers, might be deemed, of all others, the most 
important. To write works of fiction appears so 
easy, and to read them requires so little exertion of 
intellect, that the indolence and desire of amusement 
common to mankind, induce those to write novels and 
romances whose mental exertions are inadequate to 
any thing higher, and others to read who are too 
trifling to take the trouble of thinking. Fictitious 
writing is said to have originated in Asia, and, like 
several other things, to have made a gradual progress 
through Greece to Rome, and thence to the other 
parts of Europe. The Troubadours of Provence 
excelled in a species of fictitious narrative, which it 
is thought was termed Romance, from the word 
Romanshe, the name of the language spoken by the 
people of that country at the. period in which they 
lived. This kind of writing, by translation or imi- 
tation, found its way into Britain during the reign of 
Elizabeth ; but novels, in their present form^ have not 
been known longer than about a century; and during 
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that period, their number has increased to a degree 
which, had it been predicted, would have exceeded 
all belief. 

The object of this work is rather to direct its 
readers to the qualities of style, than to the princi- 
ples of morality, and therefore any observations 
on the moral tendency of works of fiction may be 
deemed extraneous; but the author hopes, that the 
goodness of his intention will be regarded as an 
apology, for introducing to their notice the following 
sensible observations of Dr. Johnson on this subject 

" That the highest degree of reverence should be 
paid to youth, and that nothing indecent should be 
suffered to approach their eyes or ears, are precepts 
extorted by sense and virtue firom an ancient writer^ 
by no means eminent for chastity of thought. Th^ 
same kind, though not the same degree, of caution is 
required in every thing which is laid before them, to 
secure them firom unjust prejudices, perverse opinions^ 
and incongruous combinations of images. 

" In the romance formerly written, every transac-- 
tion and sentiment was so remote fi*om all that passes 
among men, that the reader was in very little danger 
of making any applications to himself; the virtues and 
crimes were equally beyond his sphere and activity; 
and he amused himself with heroes and with traitors. 
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deliverers and persecutors, as with beings of anodier 
species, whose actions were regulated upon motives 
of their own, and who had neither faults nor excel- 
lencies in common with himself. 

•* But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest of 
the world, and acts in such scenies of the universal 
drama as may be the lot of any other man, young 
spectators fix their eyes upon him with closer atten- 
tion ; and hope, by observing his behaviour and suc- 
cess, to regulate their own practices, when they shall 
be engaged in the like part 

** For this reason, these femiliar histories may be 
made of greater use than the solemnities of professed 
morality, and convey the knowledge of vice and virtue 
with more efficacy than axioms and definitions. But 
if the power of example is so great, as to take posses- 
sdon of the memory by a kind of violence, and pro^ 
duce effects almost without the intervention of the 
will, care ought to be taken, that when the choice is 
unrestrained the best examples only should be exhi- 
bited; .and that which is likely to operate so strongly, 
should not be mischievous or uncertain in its efiects. 

^< llie chief advantage which these fictions have^over 
real life is, that their authors are at liberty, though not 
to invent, yet to select objects, and to cull fi*om the 
mass of mankind those individuals upon which the 
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attention ought most to be employed ; as a diamond, 
though it cannot be made, may be polished by art, 
and placed in such a situation as to display that lustre 
which before was buried among common stones. 

" It is justly considered as the greatest excellency of 
art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary to distinguish 
those parts of nature which are most proper for 
imitation ; greater care is still required in representing 
life, which is so often discoloured by passion, or de- 
formed by wickedness- If the world be promiscu- 
ously described, I cannot see of what use it can be to 
read the account : or why it may not be as safe to turn 
the eye immediately upon mankind lis upon a mirror 
which shows all that presents itself without discrimi- 
nation. It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of 
a character, that it is drawn as it appears, for many 
characters ought never to be drawn; nor of a naxra^ 
tive, that the train of events is agreeable to observa- 
tion and experience, for that observation, which is 
called knowledge of the world, will be found much 
more frequently to make men cunning than good. 
The purpose of these writings is surely not only to 
shew mankind, but to provide that they may be seen 
hereafter with less hazard ; to teach the means of avoid- 
ing the snares, which are laid by treachery for in- 
nocence, without inftising any wish for that superiority 
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with which the betrayer flatters his vanity; to give 
the power of counteracting fraud, without the tempta- 
tion to practise it; to initiate youth by mock en- 
counters in the art of necessary defence, and to in- 
crease prudence without impairing virtue. 

" Many writers, for the sake of following nature, so 
mingle good and bad qualities in their principal per- 
scmages, that they are both equally conspicuous; and 

4 

as we accompany them through their adventures with 
delight, and are led, by degrees, to interest ourselves 
in their fevour, we lose the abhorrence of their &ults, 
because they do not hinder our pleasure, or, perhaps, 
regard them wi£h some kindness, for being united 
with so much merit** 

This opinion of novels is not peculiar to Dr. John- 
son; the following lines of Cowper shew in what esti- 
mation they were held by him. 

** Ye writers, of what none with safety reads. 
Footing it in the dance that fancy leads; 
Ye novelists, who mar what ye would mend. 
Snivelling and drivelling folly without end; 
Whose corresponding Misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery and dream; 
Ye pimps, who under virtue's fair pretence, 
Steal to the closet of young innocence, 
And teach her, inexperienced yet, and green, 
To scribble as you scribbled at fifteen; 
Who, kindling a combustion of desire. 
With some cold moral think to quench the fire; 
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Though all your engineering proves in vain. 
The dribbling stream ne'er puts it out again : 
Oh that a verse had power, and could command 
Far, faraway, these flesh-flies of the land; 
That fasten without mercy on the fair. 
And suck, and leave a craving maggot there." 

There are, indeed, novels in the English language, 
which are to be regarded as classical performances, 
the ofi&pring of real genius. These will probably re- 
main as long as the language in which they are written. 
Some of them are composed with much elegance, and, 
by the displays of taste and imagination which they 
afford, are enable of pleasing a cultivated mind, on the 
same principle as good poetry. Still the amount of 
positive good to be derived, even from the best, is not 
very considerable; and the greater part of them are 
not only injurious to morals, but have a tendency to 
corrupt the style of those who read them. A hu- 
morous writer, in describing the barrenness of many 
of the works that have been ushered into the world 
under this name, speaks of them thus. 

" A novel, now," s&ys Will, " is nothing more 
Than an old castle, — and a creaking door — 

A distant hovel — 
Clanking of chains — a gallery — a light, — 
Old armour — and a phantom all in white -^ 

And there's a novel ! " 

A A 
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Of the various arts practised by mankind, some 
appear at a much earlier period than others; some 
indeed are of so early a date, that it is impossible to 
discover their origin; their existence seems as if it 
were the efiFect of inspiration. Of this kind are pbetry 
and music, which, like language, have been found 
wherever men have been found. Music may, per- 
haps, be justly considered as much the expression of 
feeling, as language is of thought, and to express 
feeling and thought together, was probably the desire 
of meii, when music was ^^ married to immortal 
verse ;" as there is in the one a measure correspond- 
ent to the other : and it is well known, that the early 
poetical compositions of rude nations, were not memit 
to be spoken, but to be sung, and were generally ac- 
companied by the Ijrre, the harp, or some other in- 
strument peculiar to the people, among whom the 
songs originated. 

The sentiments of Milton, are not indeed supported 
by historical fiicts, but it is by no means extravagant 
to suppose, as he has done, that poetry and music 
were employed by our first parents in Paradise. The 
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morning devotion of the primeval pair, is thus beauti- 
fiilly described : — 

" From under shady arborous roof. 



Soon as they forth were come to open sight 

Of day-spring, and the sun who scarce uprisen 

With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocean brim. 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 

Discovering in wide landscape all the east 

Of Paradise and Eden's happy plains. 

Lowly they bowed adoring, and began 

Their orisons, each morning duly paid 

In various style : for neither various style 

Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 

Tt^eir Maker, in fit strains pronounc'd or sung 

Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 

Flow'd from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, « 

More tunable than needed lute or harp. 

To add more sweetness." 

The earliest annals of all nations furnish us with 
vestiges of poetry ; they are found equally in the ac- 
counts of the most ancient nations, and in those of 
savage and barbarous tribes, of whatever colour, disco- 
vered in various parts of the world in modem times. 

One of the most ancient specimens of poetical ccnn- 
position now extant, is that recorded in 15th chapter 
of Exodus, as having been sung by Moses and the 
children of Israel, to celebrate their deliverance at the 
Red Sea. It appears, too, that on this occasion in- 
strumental music and poetry were joined, for we read 
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that ^^ Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels and dances. And Miriam 
answered them. Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea." 

True poetry is generally distinguished from prose 
by a peculiar elevation of thought; by a greater use of 
figurative language; by more frequent inversions of 
style ; and by rh3rthm or measure; which results ttorn 
a regular succession of long and short, or of accented 
and unaccented syllables. To these peculiarities 
modem nations in general have superadded rhyme, 
by which is meant a recurrence of similar terminations 
at the end of succeeding or alternate verses. The 
last distinction, however, is not essential to poetry; it 
was unknown in the languages of Greece and Rome, 
as it is also in some of the most admired productions 
■of our native tongue. 

To ascertain the nature of poetry by a considerar 
tion of its efiects, and to arrange poetical productions 
under different heads according to their objects, be- 
long to the critic and the man of taste; but to tell of 
its influence on the mind, must be left to the votary 
of the muses himself; and this has been happily ef- 
fected by Gh*ay in the following passage. 
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** Oh ! sovereign of the willing soul. 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 

Enchanting shell ! the sullen cares, 

And frantic passions, hear thy soft control. 

On Thracia's hills the lord of war 

Has curb'd the fury of his car. 

And dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 

With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing: 
* Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber, lie 

The terror of his beak and lightning of his eye. 

** Thee the voice, the dance obey» 
Tempered to thy warbling lay: 
O'er Idalia's velvet green 
The rosy crowned loves are seen. 
On Cytherea's day. 

With antic sports and blue-eyed pleasures. 
Frisking light in frolic measures ; 
Now pursuing, now retreating. 
Now in circling troops they meet ; 
To brisk notes, in cadence beating. 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their queen's approach declare : 
Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay. 
With arms sublime, that float upon the air. 
In gliding state she wins her easy way ; 
O'er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young desire, and purple light of love. 

^ Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o'er. 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe and words that bum. 
But, ah 1 'tis heard no more — 
Oh ! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
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Wakes thee now? thon^ be inherit 

Nor the pride^ nor ample pinion. 

That die Thdnn eagle bear. 

Sailing with s upre me donnmon 

Throng the azore deepof air: 

Tet oft before his infimt eyes would nm 

Such Ibnns as fitter in the muse's ray, 

With orient hues unborrowed of the sun : 

Yet shall he moimt, and keep his distant way 

Beyond the Hndts of a vulgar fiite. 

Beneath the good howfiur — but fiur abo?e die gjreaEL" 

The creative power of poetry is admirably pour- 
trayed by the bold pencil of Shakspeare, in the fol- 
lowing lines: — 

** The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy n^ling^ 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of diings unknown, -the poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to aiiy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name." 

Of the nature and eflfects of the poetic art, die sweet 
strains of the minstrel give no imperfect idea : — 

** But hail, ye mighty masters of the lay. 
Nature's true sons, the friends of man and truth ! 
Whose songs, sublimely sweet, serenely gay. 

Amused my childhood, and informed my youth. 

O ! let your spirit still my bosom sooth ; 
Inspire my dreams, and my wild wanderings guide ! 

Your voice each rugged path of life can smooth ; 
For well I know, wherever ye reside. 
There harmony, and peace, and innocence abide." 
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Music, painting, and poetry, are sister arts, each 
capable of expressing, to a certain extent, the states 
or feelings of the mind ; but the degree in which they 
can do so is extremely different. The expression of 
music is vague and indefinite; it may be gay or 
solemn, sprightly or dolefid, and in proportion as the 
mind is in sympathy with it, the effect produced will 
be greater or less. There are circumstances in which, 
firom peculiar associations, the mind is deeply affected 
by musical sounds ; circumstances in which, as in the 
case of Sterne's Maria, the sounds of the instrument 
seem to tell a tale of wo : still, however, the expression 
is of a very general character, and presents nothing 
to the mind's eye that is precise or defined. The 
expression of painting is more definite than that of 
music, because it is more an imitative art ; but though 
by a skilful application of lines and colours, the painter 
can exhibit every diversity of feeUng, as far as that 
feeling affects the countenance or attitude, his power 
is confined to a single moment ; he may indeed make 
choice of that moment which is the most interesting, 
and fi'om his observation of nature, he may be enabled 
to present to the eye an individual, or a group, 
capable of alarming or affecting the heart; but the 
nature of his art will not permit him to go &rther. 
In this respect, however, poetry is altogether unli- 
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inited ; for not only every conception of the soul, 
every emotion and passion, can be fully expressed, 
bi;it the various circumstances or consideratipns by 
which it was brought into such a state : the develop- 
ment of the mind is, indeed, the peculiar characteristic 
of the poetic art. The beauties of nature, too, can 
all be strongly represented in poetical language ; so 
strongly, that every diversity of appearance can, 
through that medium, be presented to the mind; and 
though Thomson complains of the incompetency of 
language to effect this, his own success is a complete 
refutation of his opinion; for where are so many 
delightful pictures presented to the imagination as in 
« The Seasons ?' 

" But who can paint 
Like nature ? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can she mix them with that matchless skill. 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If fancy, then. 
Unequal, fails beneath the pleasing task. 
Ah, what can language do ? Ah, where find words 
Tinged with so many colours; and whose power. 
To life ^proaching, may perfume my lays 
With that fine oil, those aromatic gales. 
That inexhaustive flow continual round ? " 

When any art has attained a high degree of per- 
fection, it is always pleasing^ and oflen useful, to trace 
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its progress; to mark the steps by which it has ad- 
vanced, and to know something of the individuals by 
whom improvements have been made. With this 
view, let us attend for a little to the progress of Eng- 
lish poetry. 



On the Progress of English Poetry, 

The Goths, who settled in Europe, particularly 
in Scandinavia, seem to have been fond of poetry; 
but though the taste for it was general, the exercise 
of the poetic talent was confined to a particular class, 
who were named Scalds, or polishers of language. 
These were held in high estimation, not only among 
their countrymen, but among surrounding nations; and 
thus, in all probability, their fictions were communi- 
cated to various parts of Europe. The Saxons hav- 
ing been, as formerly stated, descended from the 
Goths, the tales of the Scandinavian Scalds flourished 
among them, and were by them introduced into Eng- 
land. Whilst our Saxon ancestors were ignorant 
and uncultivated, these poetical tales maintained their 
ground; but the progress of literature caused the in- 
fluence of the bards to decline. The national love of 
verse, however, gave rise to Gleemen or Harpers ; 
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and these were succeeded by English Minstrels, who 
flourished till the sixteenth century. 

Chaucer is to be regarded as the first English poet 
of reputation ; and it is said to have been by his aid, 
that our language began to assume its present &nn. 
He flourished in the fourteenth century, during the 
reigns of Edward the third and Richard the second ; 
he is said by Johnson to have been the first English 
versifier who wrote poetically. 

Th^ poet next in succession was Gower, of whom 
it is said by Warton, that if Chaucer had not exist- 
ed, his compositions would alone have been sufficient 
to rescue the reigns of Edward the third and Richard 
the second, firom the imputation of barbarism. 

After these, a long period elapsed before the ap- 
pearance of any other poet of eminence. It was not 
till the sixteenth century that Spenser appeared, and 
not long after him, Shakspeare, whose poetical merit 
is too well known to reqiiire any additional praise. 

Many critics, more querulous than just, have em- 
ployed themselves in depreciating the eftbrts of mo- 
dern poets, and in reflecting on the sterility and want 
of genius apparent in the present cultivators of this 
enchanting art. They insist with rapture on the 
beauties of our ancient poets, and are willing to be- 
lieve that the invention and imagery of their contem- 
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poraries are puerile and absurd. Should a single 
poem make its appearance, of which the sl^le is tu-« 
mid, and glittering with meretricious ornament, not 
satisfied with reprobating the individual attempt, they 
launch forth into extravagant encomiums on the sim- 
plicity of a former age, and bestow indiscriminate and 
unqualified censure on what they term the prevailing 
taste. Even some men of acknowledged genius, from 
an undue bias to antiquity, have inadvertently agreed 
in this sweeping mode t)f criticism. 

That the poets who have been mentioned, and also 
Milton, who succeeded them, possessed an uncommon 
portion of poetic entiiusiasm, and that in many in- 
Stances they have scarcely ever been equalled, per- 
haps, no critic dares deny. But those who dwell so 
much upon'^the general and superior merit of our 
poetry, in the ages of Elizabeth and the Charleses, 
ought to remember, that in those periods the language 
was extremely incorrect ; that beauty of arrangement, 
propriety of selection, and delicacy of sentiment, were 
for the most part unknown ; and fi:om diese boasted 
^as scarcely a production can be selected possessing 
a uniform chastity of style and thought Even these 
three great poets, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, 
to whom we jusdy look up with admiration, and the 
general part of whose writings must ever be esteemed, 
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are clogged with materials that press heavy on the 
patience of the critical reader, and abound in puer- 
ilities and conceits which would blast the reputation 
of any writer of the present day. 

The beauties of these writers are certainly above 
all praise, but Ipt not their feults, which are in a great 
measure to be attributed to the age in which they 
lived, be thrown into the shade for the purpose of en- 
hancing the lustre of^ their genius, when placed in 
competition with that of their successors. 

It is not to be believed that in any art, perfection 
is to be found, nor ought we to look for it, in first 
attempts. That in the infancy of society, or in the 
in&ncy of arts, efforts may be made, which, when 
every thing }s considered, are calculated to excite our 
admiration, will readily be allowed; bufit would be 
arguing against all our observation to say, that the 
same degree of genius will not produce something 
more excellent, when aided by information and ex- 
perience^ than when left entirely to its own resources* 

Dr. Aikin has justly observed, that " simplicity of 
language in a rude age, or in one approaching to- 
wards civilization, is merely casual ; for a simple age 
is never sensible of the merit of its own simplicity, 
but on the contrary is fond of laying on with profu- 
sion all the ornament it possesses. That exquisite 
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selection of style and thought, which stamps such at- 
traction on many of the first rate productions of our own 
period, is the result of systematic refinement, and of 
the progress of language toward perfection. It would 
be no difficult task to prove, that with regard to 
poetry, the last fifty or sixty years have not been in- 
ferior to any preceding erju We can scarcely pro- 
duce a truly correct poet before Gray, for even Pope 
has illegitimate rhymes and gross grammatical in- 
accuracies," 

To Pope and his contemporaries, however, it must 
be admitted, that our poetry is indebted for a polish 
and harmony in its versification, which till his time 
was scarcely known. 

Nearly sixty years before Pope lived Dryden, who 
possessed great versatility of poetical talent, and whose 
versification, though sometimes careless and incorrect, 
exhibits an .ease and variety scarcely to be met with 
in any other poet. Of this, a remarkable proof might 
be adduced in his celebrated Ode, named Alexander's 
Feast 

From the birth of Dryden to that of Prior, a period 
of more than thirty years, scarcely a name appears on 
the records of poetic fame. But in the thirty follow- 
ing, were bom Philips, Addison, Pamell, Young, 
Tickell, Gay, Pope, Somervile, and Green, in all of 
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whom was kindled the fire of genius, though in some 
it burned with more strength and brightness than in 
others. Of this number. Young, Gay, and Pope, 
may be considered the chief, but each of the others 
possessed a large portion of poetical talent • During 
the thirty succeeding years, a greater number claims 
to be enrolled in the annals of poetry. Of these we 
may name Thomson, Dyer, Lyttelton^ Johnson, 
Hammond, Shenstone, Gray, CoUins, Akenside, Ma- 
son, Warton, Goldsmith, Churchill, and Cowper. 
In this list, Thomson, Gray, Akenside, and Cowper, 
stand pre-eminent ; their merits are well known to all 
the lovers of genuine poetry, and every unprejudiced 
reader will admit that their efforts, with the el^ant^ 
though less brilliant productions of inferior poets, have 
given to English poetry, a copiousness and variety 
scarcely to be met with in any language. To re- 
mark on the peculiar merits of each author, would 
extend this sketch to a length inconsistent with the 
intended brevity of the work. Let it suffice to say, 
that since the time of Cowper we can fiimish a list of 
recent, or of living poets, of whom any nation might 
jusdy boast, and whose works will continue to be read 
while the language is read. 
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Of Versification. 

The syllables of which words are composed, are, 
when pronounced, either long or short, accented or 
unaccented; these, being arranged in a certain order, 
constitute what are termed feet ; and such a number 
of feet, as custom has assigned to particular kinds of 
poetic composition, form a verse. Of poetic feet, 
there are commonly reckoned eight varieties ; four of 
two syllables each ; and four of three. Those of two 
syllables are the trochee, the iambus, the spondee, 
and the pyrrhic; those of three syllables are the 
dactyl, the anapaest, the amphibrach, and the tri- 
brach. 

A trochee consists of a long syllable followed by a 
short ; an iambus, of a short followed by a long ; a 
spondee, of two long; and a pyrrhic, of two short 
syllables. 

A dactyl consists of one long syllable and two 
short ; an anapaest, of two short syllables, and one 
long; an amphibrach, of a short, a long and a short; 
and a tribrach, of three short syllables. 

The feet chiefly used in English poetry are the 
trochee, the iambus, and the anapaest ; of each of 
these we have whole verses, but the other five are only 
introduced occasionally. 
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Of Trochaic Verse. 

The poems composed of trochaic feet are generally 
short, and for the most part, lively efiiisions ; verses 
of this kind are seldom long, and have generally an 
odd syllable at the end, which is termed a caesura, or 
cutting. The following lines of Milton's L' Allegro, 
or Merry Man, afford an example of the most com- 
mon kind of trochaic verse ; each verse consists of 
three feet an(f a caesura. 



** Haste thge nymph, Snd brlhg wUh thSe. 
Jest and youthful jollity ; i 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles,- 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles ; 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkled care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides." 

Though this is the ordinary kind of trochaic mea- 
sure, it is not necessarily confined to such a number 
of feet, but admits of considerable variety, both in the 
length of the verse, and in the arrangement of the 
rhymes. The following stanza from the first of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, is a beautifiil specimen of 
this species of metre. The verses regularly consist 
of three trochees, and the maimer in which the rhymes 
are arranged produces an effect peculiarly pleasing. 
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" When at eve thou rovest 
. By the star thou lovest, L^il^ 

Oh 1 then remember me. 
Think, when home returning, 
Bright we've seen it burning; 

Oh ! thus remember me. 
Oft as summer closes. 
When thine eye reposes 
On its Kngering roses. 

Once so loved by thee. 
Think of her who wove them. 
Her, who made thee love them; 

uh ! then remember me." 

Of AnaptBstic Verse. 

The anapaest, like the trochee, is chiefly used in 
short poems ; indeed it may be doubted whether a 
long poem, composed in anapaestic measures, could be 
tolerated ; for though no verse in the EngUsh lan- 
guage is so sweetly harmonious, it has too little 
variety to be long pleasing. It admits, indeed, of the 
occasional introduction of an iambus, but even this is 
not sufficient to divest it of monotony. Verses of this 
kind generally consist either of three or four feet; 
having sometimes succeeding, and sometimes alter- 
nate rhjrmes. The following lines of Cowper, are an 
example of verses having three feet. 

*^ X^koL monarch 5f all I sfirvey ; 
My right there is none to dispute^ 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

B B 
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Oh solitude ! where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 
Than reign in this horrible place." 

Of anapaestic measures, each verse consisting of 
four feet, take the following example from Moore : 

" As h, beam o'Sr the face 6f thS waters m&y glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below. 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile. 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 

^ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes. 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring. 
For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting I — " 



Of Iambic Verse, 

• 

The foot most generally used in English poetry is 
the iambus : it is to be found in verses of every length 
which the language admits ; but the most common 
iambic verses are those of four or five feet The 
whole of our Epic poetry, whether in rhyme or blank 
verse, whether translated or original, is composed 
in measures of five iambuses; but for the sake of 
variety, any of the other feet may be occasionally in- 
troduced. Didactic, and descriptive poems, are com- 
monly written in the same maimer. The following 
passages exhibit examples, of the different kinds. 
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* Epic. 

'^ Adroit now, fair daught&r df thi dawn. 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn : 
,When Jove conyened the senate of the skies, 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops arise. 
The Sire of Gods his awful silence bf oke ; 
The heavens attentive trembled as he spoke." 

Pope'* Homer, 

** The gates of heaven unfold : .Jove summons till 
The Gods to council in the common hall. 
Sublimely seated, he surveys from far 
The fields, theeamp, the fortune of the war, 
And all the inferior world. From first to last. 
The sovereign senate in degrees are placed." 

Dryi)£K*« Virg^L 

^ Now Mom her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
When Adam waked, so custom'd, for his sleep 
Was airy, light, from pure digestion bred 
And temperate vapours bland, which th' only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fen. 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough. " Milton. 

Didactic. 

« Whence also but from truth, the light 6f minds. 
Is human fortune gladden'd with the rays 
Of virtue ? with the moral colours thrown 
On every walk of this our social «cene. 
Adorning for the eye of gods and men 
The passions, actions, habitudes of life. 
And rendering elirth like heaven, a sacred place 
Where love and praise may take delight te dwell. 

B B 2 
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Let none with heedless tongue from tnith disjoin 
The reign of virtue. Ere the day-spring flow'd, 
'Like sisters link'd in concord's golden chain. 
They stood before the great eternal Mind, 
Their common parenf: "and by him were both 
Sent forth among his creatures, hand in hand. 
Inseparably join'd : nor e'er did truth 
Find an apt ear to listen to her lore, 
Which knew not virtue's voice ; nor, save where truth's 
Majestic words are heard and understood, 
Doth virtue deign to inhabit." Akenside. 

Descriptive. 

** Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent swell'd. 
And the mixed ruin of its banks o'erspread. 
At last the roused-up river pours along : 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, - 
From the rude mountain, and the mossy wild. 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far; 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads. 
Calm, sluggish, silent; till again constrained 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts away. 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream ; 
There gathering triple force, rapid and deep. 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through." 

Thomson. 

Besides the variety of harmony and cadence, pro- 
duced by the diversity of poetic feet, an unlimited 
nmnber of changes can be effected by using one kind 
of foot only, varying the number of feet in the mea- 
sures, and arranging the rhjrmes in a different manner. 
As this has been done to a greater extent with the 
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iambus than with any of the other feet, a few exam- 
ples of iambic verse will suffice for illustration. 

** Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour. 

The bad affright, afflict the best i 

Bound in thy adamantine chfdn. 

The proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and alone." 

Gaay. 



(( 



The curfe^ tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 

Ibid. 

" Gay Hope b theirs, by Fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer of vigoiu* bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night. 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 

That fly the approach of morn." Ibid. 

'' Even thou who moum'st the daisy's fate. 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Rmn's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till cmsh'd beneath the furrow's weight. 

Shall be thy doom !' 



i»» 



Burns. 
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^ All hail, inexorable lord ! 
At whose destruction-breathing word 

The mightiest empires fall ! 
Thy cruel, yroe-delighted train. 
The ministers of grief and pain, 

A sullen welcome, all ! 
With stem-resolv'd, despairing eye> 

I see each aimed dart; 
For one has cut my dearest tie, 
And quivers in my heart. 

Then lowering and pouring, 

The storm no more I dread ; 
Though thickening and blackening 
Round my devoted head." Ibid, 

" On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

" But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat, at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light . 
The darkness of her scenery." Cam pb£ll. 

'* While gazing on the moon's light, 
A moment from her smile I tum'd. 
To look at orbs, that, more bright. 
In lone and distant glory bum'd. 

But, too far. 

Each proud star, 
For me to feel its warming flame — 

Much more dear 

That mild sphere 
Which near our planet smiling came. 
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Thus, Mary, be but thou my own, 
While brighter eyes unheeded play, 

I'll love those moonlight looks alone. 
Which bless my home and guide my way !" 

Moore. 

Of Pastoral Poetry. 

When, in any country, poetical compositions be- 
come numerous, and the subjects of which they treat 
are greatly diversified, it is common to classify or 
arrange them under different heads* The classes or. 
kinds of poetry usually enumerated, are pastoral, 
lyric, descriptive, epic, and dramatic. 

The term pastoral is derived from the Latin pastor^ 
which signifies a shepherd, and of consequence^ pro- 
perly applies to the scenes, circumstances, characters, 
and sentiments, connected with the tendance of flocks. 
Pastoral poetry is not, however, entirely restricted to 
these, but extends to every kind of rural occupation. 
Whatever is truly descriptive of the manners, the em- 
ployments, the amusements, and the language of 
rustics in general, is comprehended under this head. 

The first poet who excelled in this kind of poetry, 
was Theocritus, who has painted the rich and ro- 
mantic landscape of Sicily, mid given a beautiful and 
original picture of the language and occupations of its 
rustic inhabitants ; and had succeeding poets followed 

9 B 4 
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his example in this respect, our pastorals would not 
be the insipid things, which with a few exceptions, we 
must now consider them. But in this department of 
poetry, imitation has been carried on with a degree 
of the most unpardonable servility, and poets have 
absurdly introduced the costume and scenery of Si- 
cily, instead of giving a faithful representation of their 
own climate and rural character. Virgil, Pope, ^y, 
' Hiilips, and others of inferior fame, have written 
what are called pastorals, but their writings have no 
legal claim to the title. Shenstone's pastoral ballad 
makes a much nearer approach to truth. There is in 
it no affectation or indelicacy ; it is natural, innocent, 
and elegant. Its principal faults are too great eleva- 
tion of thought and refinement of sentiment, for a 
person in the humble situation of a shepherd. As a 
poetical production it is sweetly simple, and de- 
serves the highest praise. The following lines from 
that part of it denominated Hope, may be regarded 
as a &ir specimen. 

** One would think, she might like to retire 

To the bower I had laboured to rear; 
Not a shrub that J heard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it there. 
Oh! how sudden the jessamine strove. 

With the lilac, to render it gay ; 
Already it calls for my love. 

To prune the wild branches away. 
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** I have found out a gift for my fair/ 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 
For he ne'er could be true she averr'd 

Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I loved her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue." 

** In artless expression of passion," says Dr. Beattie, 
** in truth of colouring, and simplicity of diction, no- 
thing can rival the Scotch pastoral songs ; they ori- 
ginated in a country abounding in a rich assemblage 
of rural images ; smooth and lofty hills, covered with 
verdure; clear streams winding through long and 
beautiful valleys; trees produced without culture, 
here straggling or single, and there crowding into 
little groves and bowers; with other circumstances 
peculiar to the districts to which I allude, render 
them fit for pasturage, and favourable to romantic 
leisure and tender passions. Several of the old 
Scotch songs take their names from the rivulets, vil- 
lages, and hills, adjoining the Tweed, near Melrose; 
a region distinguished by many charming varieties of 
rural scenery, and which, whether we consider the &ce 
of the country or the genius of the people, may pn>- 
perly enough be terhied the Arcadia of Scotland. 
And all these songs are sweetly and powerftdly ex- 
pressive of love and tenderness, and of emotions suited 
to the tranquillity of pastoral life. 
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<^ The association of the words and the music of these 
songs, with the beautiful parts of the scenery of Scot- 
land, has contributed to give them a popularity, 
which otherwise they might not have obtained. It has 
given them not merely popularity, but permanence ; 
it has imparted to the works of man some portion of 
the durability of the works of nature. If, from our 
imperfect experience of the past, we may judge with 
any confidence respecting the future, songs of this 
description are the least likely to perish. In the 
changes of language they may, no doubt,- sujBer 
change, but the associated strain of sentiment and 
music will, perhaps, survive while the dear stream 
sweeps down the vale of Yarrow, or the yellow broom 
waves on Cowden Knowes. " 

To the pastoral songs of Scotland Bums has made 
great additions. He has extended the poetical scen- 
ery of his country; and conferred immortality on 
many of its rivers formerly unsung. The Doon, the 
Lugar, the Ayr, the Nith, and the Cluden, are now, 
like the Yarrow, the Tweed, and the Tay, considered 
as classic streams, aiid their borders trod with new 
and superior emotions* The pastoral poetry of Bums 
is in general excellent, but his '^ Cotter's Saturday 
Night " stands unrivalled. 
When treating of the beauties of pastoral poetry, the 
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" Grentle Shepherd*" must not be neglected. In this 
piece, the characters are distinctly marked ; they are 
numerous, and properly varied. Their occupations, 
sentiments, and manners, are all picturesque, local, and 
characteristic. The situations of the principal persons 
are delicate and interesting ; and the diction is per- 
^tly suited to the characters, neither too refined nor 
too gross« The opinion entertained by Bums of this 
admirable production, is beautifully given in the fol- 
lowing apostrophe to Ramsay, its reputed author. 

^ Tbou paints auld nature to the nines. 
In thy sweet Caledonian lines ; 
Nae gowden stream thro' myrtles twines, 

Where Philomel, 
While nightly breezes sweep the vines^ 

Her griefs will tell. 

<* In gowany glens thy burnie strays, 
Where bonnie lasses bleach their claes : 
Or trots by hazelly shaws and braes, 

Wi' hawthorns gray. 
Where blackbirds join the shepherd^s lays 

At close p' day. 

*' Thy rural loves are nature's sel ; 
Nae bombast spates o' nonsense swell ; 
Nae snap conceits, but that sweet spell 

O* witchin love. 
That charm that can the strongest quell. 

The sternest move." 
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Of Lyric Poetry. 

Lyric poetry included in ancient times every poet^' 
ical composition accompanied with musid, whether 
of the voice or instruments. It was called lyric 
from the lyre with which it was commonly attended ; 
and poems of this kind were also named odes, be- 
cause they were intended to be sung. An ode is 
generally a short, animated effusion of genius, in which 
the author may be sublime, serious, passionate, moral, 
tender, familiar, gay, or witty, as he feels inclined. 
It admits of every variety of measure ; short and long 
verses, composed of every species of poetic feet, are 
often to be found in the same poem. 

Some are of opinion, that in this species of compo- 
sition the modems are greatly inferior to the writer3 
of ancient times ; but this opinion, like many others, 
is more indebted lor its foundation to prejudice than 
to truth. Their want of success has been attributed 
to the harshness and intractability of the language, in 
which they have had the misfortune to compose. It 
has indeed been generally allowed, that the English 
language, in smoothness and pliancy, is inferior to 
the Greek, and sometimes even to the Latin. There 
are, however, to be found among the lyrical compo- 
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sitions of this island many specimens of versification, 
and selection of language, peculiarly musical and har- 
monious, and fully adequate to prove, that all its 
asperities may be worn down by judicious application, 
and rendered sufficiently polished for the more delicate 
effiisions of the lyre. The happy combination of 
phrase and sentiment essential to this species of com- 
position, is the creation of the poet, and by the efibrts 
of genius may be produced in any language. Excel- 
lence in lyric composition is not necessarily attached 
to any particular tongue. Even in an early period of 
the refinement of our language, Dryden shewed of 
what liarmony and variety it is susceptible, when 
employed by genius to embody its creations. There 
is not, perhaps, even at the present day, any lyric 
poem that exhibits more sweetness and variety of 
verse than are to be found in his " Alexander's Feast.'* 
Since the time of Dryden, the Lyric poets of 
greatest celebrity are Collins, Gray, Mason, and 
Warton. Of these. Gray is the most eminent; his 
" Bard" is inimitable, but as it is well known, it is 
thought better to introduce to the notice of the reader 
an admirable ode, by Mason. It is founded on a 
^ery sublime passage in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
and is entitled 
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** THE FALL OP TYBANNY. 

** Oppression dies : the tyrant falls : 

The golden city bows her walls 1 
Jehovah breaks the avenger's rod. 

The son of Wrath, whose ruthless hand 

Hurled desolation o'er the land. 
Has run his raging race, has closed the scene of blood, 
Chiefs arm'd around, behold their vanquish'd lord ; 
Nor spread the guardian shield, nor lift the loyal sword. 

'* He falls ; and earth again is free : 
Hark ! at the call of Liberty 

All nature lifts the choral song. 
The fir trees, on the jnountain's head. 
Rejoice through all their pomp of shade ; 
The lordly cedars nod on sacred Lebanon. 
Tyrant 1 they cry, since thy fell force is broke, 
Our proud heads pierce the skies, nor fear the woodman's stroke. 

Hell from her gulph profound. 
Rouses at thine approach ; and, all around. 
Her dreadful notes of preparation sound. 
See at the awful call, 
Her shadowy heroes all ; 
Even mighty kings, the heirs of empire wide, 
Rising, with solemn state, and slow. 
From their sable thrones below. 
Meet and insult thy pride. 

" What ! dost thou join our ghostly train, 

A flitting shadow, light and vain ? 

Where is thy pomp, thy festive throng, * 

Thy revel dance, and wanton song ? 
Proud king 1 corruption fastens on thy breast ; 
And calls her crawling brood, and bids them share the feast. 
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Oh, Lucifer ! thou radiant star ; 

Son of the mom ; whose rosy car 
Flam*d foremost in the van of day : 

How art thou falPn, thou king of light ! 

How fall'n from thy meridian height I 
Who said'st the distant poles shall hear me, and obey. 
High, o'er the stars, my sapphire throne shall glow. 
And as Jehovah's self, my voice the heavens shall bow. 

^ He spake, he died. Distain'd with gore, 
Beside yon yawning cavern hoar, 

See where his livid corse is laid. 
The aged pilgrim passing by. 
Surveys him long with dubious eye; 
And muses on his fate, and shakes his reverend head. 
Just heavens ! is thus thy pride imperial gone ? 
Is this poor heap of dust, the King of Babylon ? 

Is this the man, whose nod 
Made the earth tremble : whose terrific nod 
Levell'd the loftiest cities ? Where he trod. 

Famine pursued, and frown'd; 

Till nature groaning round. 
Saw her rich realms transformed to desarts dry; 

While at his crowded prison's gate; 

Grasping the keys of Fate, 
Stood stern captivity. 

** Vain man ! behold, thy righteous doom ; 
Behold each neighbouring monarch's tomb; 
The trophied arch, the breathing bust, 
The laurel shades their sacred dust ; 
While thou, vile outcast ! on this hostile plain, 
Moulder'st, a vulgar corse, among the vulgar slain 
No trophied arch, no breathing bust, 
Shall dignify thy trampled dust ; 
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No laurel flourish o'er thj' grave. 
For why, proud King, thy ruthless hand 
Hurl'd desolation o'er the land. 
And crushed the subject race, whom kings are born to save ; 
Eternal infamy shall blast thy name. 
And all thy sons shall share their father's shame. 

** Rise, purple slaugher ! furious rise ; 

Unfold the terror of thine eyes; 

Dart thy vindictive shafts around : 

Let no strange land a shade afibrd. 

No conquer'd nations call them lord ; 
Nor let their cities rise to curse the goodly ground. 

For thus Jehovah swears ; no name, no son. 

No remnant, shall remidn of haughty Babylon. 

** Thus saith the righteous Lord : 

My vengeance shall unsheath the flaming sword : 
O'er all thy realms, my fury shall be pour'd. 

Where yon proud city stood, 

I'll spread the stagnate flood ; 
And there the bittern in the sedge shall lurk. 

Moaning with sullen strain ; 

While, sweeping o'er the plain. 

Destruction ends her work. 
Yes, on mine holy mountain's brow, 
I'll crush this proud Assyrian foe. 
The irrevocable word is spoke ; 
From Judah's neck the galling yoke 
Spontaneous falls, she shines with wonted state ; 
Thus by myself I swear, and what I swear, is Fate." 

Of Descriptive Poetry. 

The object of descriptive poetry is to exhibit beau- 
tiful pictures of nature or art, so as to convey to the 
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mind of the reader, all the information and pleasure 
that he would receive from. an actual survey of the 
objects described. Sometimes a single object is de- 
scribed, and sometimes a group or a succession of 
objects. The excellence of the description is to be 
estimated by the power afforded to the reader, of 
forming a just conception of whatever scene, object, 
or circumstance, the writer describes. Of this species 
of poetical composition, every one believes himself 
competent to judge, and is apt to suppose, that no- 
thing is more easy than to perform what he admires: 
but experience sufficiently proves, that few are quali- 
fied to excel. 

In some poems, the professed object is description, 
but there is no descriptive poem, in which other kinds 
of composition do not occasionally find place ; nor is 
there any poetry, whether epic, didactic, pastoral, or 
lyric, that is not sometimes descriptive. In this kind 
of poetry there is less occasion for the inventive power 
of genius, thaii.in the epic, the dramatic, or even the 
lyric; but a writer may shew much judgment in his 
observation, and much taste in his delineation of the 
objects observed. 

As a descriptive poet, Thomson stands the first in 
the first rank. Other authors may in some instances 
hav bolder landscapes, but none has collected so 

c c 
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many beautiful pictures, nor arranged and described 
them with so much skill and originali^. E?eiy one 
who reads The Seasons, recognizes in the descriptions 
objects with which he is familiar, but they are exhi- 
bited to his view in a manner so novel, that he often 
experiences greater pleasure in reading of them, than 
he ever enjoyed in contemplating the objects them- 
selves. But this poem is so well known, that, for the 
purpose of making the young acquainted with the 
beauties of language, it may be better to introduce 
some fine examples of description from the works of 
other authors. In the works of living authors in- 
stances of this kind are so numerous, as to render 
selection difficult. The following possess much truth 
and beauty: — 

** A valley, from the river shore withdrawn^ 
Was Albert's home, two quiet woods between. 
Whose lofty verdure overlook'd his lawn ; 
And waters to their resting-place serene 
Came freshening ahd refreshing all the scene ; 
(A mirror in the depths of flowery shelves :) 
So sweet a spot of earth, you might, (I ween) 
Have guessed some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons, had shaped it for themselves. 



<c 



Yet wanted not the eye far scope to muse. 
Nor vistas open'd by the wandering stream ; 
Both where at evening All^any views. 
Through ridges burning in the western beam^ 
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Lake after lake interminably gleam: 
And past those settlers' haunts the eye might roam 
Where earth's unliving silence all would seem; 
Save where on rocks the beaver built his dome. 
Or buffido remote low'd far from human home.'* 

Gertrude of Wyoming, 

^ Sweet was the scene ! apart the cedars stood, 
A sunny islet open'd in the wood; 
With vernal tints the wild-brier thicket glows, 
For here the desert flourish'd as the rose; 
From sapling trees with lucid foliage crown'd. 
Gay lights and shadows twinkled on the ground : 
Up the tall stems luxuriant creepers run 
* To hang their silver blossoms in the sun; 
Deep velvet verdure clad the turf beneath. 
Where trodden flowers their richest odours breathe ; 
O'er all, the bees with murmuring music flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the treasured dew ; 
Whilst insect myriads, in their solar gleams. 
Glanced to and firo, like intermingling beams; 
So firesh, so pure, the woods, the sky, the air. 
It seemed a place where angels might repair 
And tune their harps beneath those tranquil shades, 
To morning songs, or moonlight serenades. " 

World before the Flood, 

^ Still on the spot Lord Marmion stay'd. 
For fairer scene he ne'er surve/d. 
When sated with the mardal show 
That peopled all the plain below. 
The wandering eye could o'er it go. 
And mark the distant city glow 

With gloomy splendour red; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow. 
That round her sable turrets flow, 

The morning beams were shed, 

c c 2 
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And tinged them with a lustre proud. 
Like that which streaks a thunder cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height^ 
Where the huge castle holds its state 

And all the steep slope down» 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 
Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ; 
But northward far, ^th purer blaze, 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays. 
And as each heatby top they kissed. 
It gleamed a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Here Preston-bay and Berwick-Law; 

And, broad between them roUM, 
The gallant Firth the eye might note. 
Whose islands on its bosom float. 

Like emeralds chased in gold.^ BHamwmy 
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And thus an miy point lie won. 

Where, gleaming with the setting sun. 

One burnished sheet of liying gold. 

Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll'd; 

In all her length far winding lay. 

With promontoiy, creek, and bay. 

And islands, that impurpled bright. 

Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains that like giants stand, 

To centinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Benvenue 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl'd» 

The fragments of an earlier world, 

A wildering forest feathered o'er 

His ruin'd sides and summit hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare. 

7^ Lady of ike Lake. 
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Of Epic Poetry. 

Among poetical compositions, epic poetry may be 
said to hold the same rank» that historical painting^ 
does amoDg works of art. An elevated genius and 
extensive knowledge are necessary for the attainment 
of excellence in either ; and even the union of these 
qualifications would be unequal to the task, without, 
the aid of a vigorous conception and a lively imagin- 
ation. In an epic poem, great transactions must 
always be intermixed with important deliberations* 
In a poem of this kind, there is gesnerally a hero, or 
person of preeminent superiority, and some great 
achievement which he singly, or with the aid of others, 
is destined to perform. The composition is partly 
narrative, partly dramatic : the narrative is that which 
the poet relates in his own name ; the dramatic, that 
which is spoken by the variousi characters introduced. 
A view is generally given of a series of actions or cir- 
cumstances, in connection with the principal action^ 
but instead of narrating them in the order of time in 
which they occur, an epic poet leads his reader at 
once to some important deliberation, or part of the 
action, considerably removed from the commencement 
of the series ; leaving the cause of the enterprise, the. 

c c 3 
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state of the actors, or other antecedent circumstancesy 
to be explained in the course of the poem by way of 
episode. 

Why this order should be followed, no sufficient 
reason can be assigned. It was the practice of Homer ; 
and succeeding poets, instead of forming a plan of 
their own, have been pleased to adopt the Iliad as 
their modeL It is easier to copy than to invent ; ori- 
ginality is rare, and when it does appear, it is gene- 
rally so much admired, that he who possesses it be- 
comes a leader. It would be invidious to lessen the 
reputation of the venerable Grecian bard, whose work 
has been admired by so many generations, in so many 
countries ; but though we have no record of the &c(^ 
it is not unreasonable to suppose, that attempts were 
made in this species of composition before the time 
of Homer, and that his superior genius succeeded in 
accomplishing something more perfect than had been 
previously attained. Be this as it may, it is obvious 
that since his time, critics and poets have imposed 
shackles on genius, and rendered every attempt at 
' originality in this department hopeless, as every thing 
has been at once condemned that did not accord with 
the practice of Homer. 

Virgil occupies a similar station among the Ro- 
mans to that of Homer among the Greeks. The 
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JEneid is considered as having more polish, the Iliad 
as having more genius. The Romans were more 
refined in the time of Virgil than the Greeks were in 
the time of Homer. Of the works of both, we have 
now in our language excellent translations. 

With a language generally deemed far inferior to 
the Greek or Latin in its harmony, and adaptation to 
verse, Milton is thought to have surpassed his ad- 
mired predecessors in epic poetry; biit besides the 
loftiness of his genius, and the extent of his know- 
ledge, his subject is incomparably more elevated than 
that of the Greek or Roman bard. What comparison 
is there between the imaginary deities of the Greeks 
and Romans, beings limited in their nature, and sub- 
ject to each other, influenced by passions that disgrace 
human nature, and render men contemptible to men, 
and the God of revelation whom Milton celebrates, a 
God whose existence, and whose every attribute is 
infinite. Milton was acquainted with the writings of 
the ancients, and did not fail, when he could, to avail 
himself of this knowledge; but his loftiest conceptions 
were drawn fi'om his Bible. 

Since the days of Milton, the Germans have to 
boast of a sacred epic, by E^opstock. It is entided 
the Messiah; and though the author is said not to 

c c 4 
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possess the sublimity of Milton, his work b thought 
to be fiur above mediocrity. " The edifice of Milton," 
says the ingenious Herder, *' is a stead&st and well 
planned building, resting on ancient columns. Klop- 
stock's, is an enchanted dome echoing with the softest 
and purest tones of human feeling, hovering between 
heaven and earth, borne on Angels' shoulders. MUr 
ton's muse is masculine. Ellopstock's is a tender 
woman, dissolving in pious ecstasies, warbling elegie& 
and hymns.'* 

To follow in the track that has been marked 
out by the loftiest genius, is a hazardous attempt, and 
not likely to terminate to the honour or advantage of 
him who makes it Cumberland was a man of emi-^ 
nent ability, and cultivated various kinds of writing 
with success. He wrote an epic poem, named, ' Cal- 
vaiy, or the Death of Christ,* which, had Paradise 
Lost not preceded it, would have been greatly ad- 
mired. But every reader of poetry is acquainted with 
the latter, and in perusing the fomder cannot forbear, 
on meeting with the same portrait drawn by a dif- 
ferent hand, to make a comparison, of which every 
one will readily anticipate the result There are^ 
however, passages in Calvary of exquisite beauty. 
The following is an admirable comment upon these 
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words of the Evangelist, *^ The Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter/' The poet supposes himself ad- 
dressing the erring disciple, and exclahns. 



^ Look upon his eyes ! 



Behold they turn on thee : them dost thou know. 

Their language canst thou read, and from them draw 

The conscious reminiscence thou disown'st? 

Mark ! is their sweetness lost? Ah ! no ; they beam 

Celesdal grace, a sanctity of soul 

So melting soft with pity, such a gleam 

Of love divine attempting mild reproof, 

Where is the man, that to obtain that eye 

Of mercy on his sins, would not forego 

Life's dearest comforts to embrace such hope? 

O death, death ! where would be thy sting, or where 

Those awful tremblings which thy coming stirs 

In my too conscious breast, might I aspire 

To hope my judge would greet me with that look ?" 

The subsequent description, in which the minstrels 
of the infernal regions are represented on a particular 
occasion as chanting their hymn, is given in verse of 
very harmonious structure, and in a vein of the purest 
poetry ; the concluding lines are peculiarly excellent : 



** From either side the throne. 



Upon the signal, a seraphic choir 
In equal bands came forth ; the minstrels strike 
Their golden harps ; swift o'er the sounding strings 
Their flying fingers sweep ; whilst to the strain. 
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Mdodknu vcaces, though to heaTenl j ain 
Attuned no longer^ still in sweet accord 
Echo the festive song, now fidl combined. 
Pouring the choral torrent on the ear. 
In parts responsive warbling now by turns 
Their sprightly, quick divisions, swelling now 
Through all the compass of their tuneful throats 
Their varying cadences, as fancy prompts. 
Whereat the Stygian herd, like them of old 
Lull'd by the Theban minstrel, stood at gaze 
Mute and appeased : for music hath a voice 
Which e'en the devils obey, and for a while 
Sweet sounds shall lull their turbid hearts asleep, 
Charm'd into sweet oblivion and repose. 
The praise of Mammon the rapt seraphs sung 
And gold's almighty power ; free flow'd the verse ; 
No need to call the muse, for all were there, 
Apollo, and the Heliconian maids. 
And all that Pagan poet e'er invoked 
Were present to the song. Above the flight 
Of bold Alcasus, Tisias bard divine. 
Or Pindar's strain Olympic, high it soar'd 
In dithyrambic majesty sublime." 



Of Didactic Poetry. 

That species of poetry termed didactic, has been so 
named because its chief object, is to teach the princi- 
ples of some branch of art, of science, or of morals. 
It may contain the same information, on the subject 
of which the author treats, that is to be found in any 
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prose composition ; but besides the embellishment of 
verse, it is generally recommended by sallies of ima- 
gination, pleasing descriptions, and interesting epi- 
sodes. 

The author who is desirous of attaining success, 
is careful to collect all the best theories and most 
approved practices, and to arrange them, with the 
reasons of them, in such order as is likely to make 
the deepest impression. He is solicitous to add dig- 
nity to his illustrations, by the use of figurative and 
descriptive phraseology ; and in order to efiect this, 
he seldom calls the objects of which he treats by their 
proper names, but employs elevated and metaphorical 
appellations, or describes them by their causes or 
effects. 

The principal ornaments of didactic poetry are 
beautiful and interesting episodes ; and if these are 
not too long, or too iBrequently introduced, they pro- 
cure for the author praise, rather than censure. 

The poets in this island who have been most suc- 
cessful in didactic poetry are Pope, Philips, Aken- 
side, Armstrong, Somervile, Dyer, and Mason. To 
notice the peculiar merits of each would extend this 
article to an improper length ; I shall therefore, intro- 
duce one quotation only, fi:om ' The Fleece,* by 
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Dyer* The first book concludes with a description 
of the rural festivities at a sheep-shearing on the 
banks of the Severn : 

" Beneath each blooming arbour, all is joy 
Andlusty^nerriment: while on the grass 
The muigled youth in gaudy circles sport. 
We think the golden age agsdn return'd. 
And all the fabled Dryades in dance. 
Leering they bound along with laughing air 
To the shrill pipe, and deep rerourmuring chords 
Of the* ancient harp, or tabor's hollow sound. 
While the' old apart, upon a bank reclined, 
Attend the tuneful carol, softly mixt 
With every murmur of the sliding wave, 
And every warble of the feathered choir ; 
Music of paradise ! which still is heard. 
When the heart Ibtens," 



Of Dramatic Poetry. 

Dramatic poetry di£fers from every other, both in 
its form and in its end. Its name is expressive of its 
nature. A fable is invented, and a moral is generally 
proposed to be inculcated by the incidents of that 
&ble ; but the poet does not relate the speeches and ' 
actions of the characters, as in ^ic poetry. The 
characters appear, and act, and speak for them* 
selves. 
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The professed end of tragedy is to accustom the 
mind to the practice of what is right and good^ by 
exciting and strengthening virtuous passions and feel- 
ings ; that of comedy^ is to exhibit agreeable pictures 
of life, and to ridicule follies and irregularities, 
whether in character, manners, opinion, or conduct. 
From this view, dramatic composition and representni- 
tion must appear not only laudable, but in the highest 
degree useful, and calculated to produce the best ef- 
fects on the morals of the people. This, however, is 
an opinion which some may regard as doubtfid. It 
is not my intention to examine its merits ; but I shall 
subjoin for the consideration of my youthful readers 
the following observations of a sensible writer on this 
subject 

*^ If we consider,** says he, ** the stage as a school 
of morals, I apprehend it cannot with truth be as- 
serted, that the youths, who behold most frequently 
the examples there exhibited of vices and follies, 
which ought to be avoided, are the least liable to 
follow them.* 

*^ Scenes presenting passions and vices, round whidi 
the poet throws the veil of magnanimity, which he 
decorates with the pomp of verse, with the splendour 
of eloquence, familiarize the mind to their appearance 
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and take from them that natural disgust, whidi the 
crimes presented in their native form, would certainly 
excite. Cruelty, revenge, and murder, are often the 
attributes of the hero, for he must always be the 
hero, on whom the principal stress of the action lies. 
But even of the nobler characters, does not the mo- 
rality of sentiment ofl;en yield to the immorality of 
situation? Treachery is often the fruit of wisdom 
and resolution; murder, an exertion of valour; and 
suicide, the resource of virtuous affliction. The senti- 
ments of the stage will always be such as are flat- 
tering, rather than corrective of national manners, and 
national filings ; in every popular exhibition this must 
be the case. But the very existence of the stage 
depends on that public opinion which it is not to 
reform, but to conciliate ; and Dr. Johnson's expres- 
sion is not the less true for its quaintness; 



* They that live to please, must please to live.' 



»» 



Considering dramatic compositions in their literary 
character, they often exhibit the most astonishing 
efforts of geniusi They have been written by the 
greatest poets of all ages and countries. In our own 
island, almost all the poets who have been noticed as 
excelling in other departments, have written dramas ; 
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but our Shakspeare stands alone^ the delight and the 
admiration of all lovers of the drama. Such were 
the extent, the versatility, and the creative nature of 
his genius, that it has been justly said of him, that 
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Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds and then unagined new; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting Time toil'd after him in vain ; 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impress'd, 
And unresbted passion storm'd the breast." 



THE END. 
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